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To the Right Honourable 


Charles Lord Halhkfax. 


MY LORD, 

Feplnilitude of Man- 
ners and Studies 
| is uſually menti- 
oned as one of the ſtrong- 
eſt Motives to Affection 
A 3 and 


The Dedication, 


and Eſteem; but the paſſi- 
onate Veneration 1 have 


for VourLordſhip, I think, 


flows from an Admiration 
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of Qualities in You, of N 


which, in the whole courſe 
of theſe Papers, I have ac- 
knowledged my ſelf inca- 
pable. While I buſie my 
ſelf as a Stranget upon 


Eooker-on, You are con- 


ſpieuous in the Buſie and E 
Polite 
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Earth, and can pretend to 1 
no other than being a 


re 
Y, 


tO 
a 
On- 
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ite 
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Polite World, both inthe 
| World of Men and that of 
Letters: While I am ſilent 
and unoblery'd in publick 


Meetings, You are admi- 


ted by all that approach 
You as the Life and Geni- 
us of the Converſation. 
Wi hat an happy Conjun- 


ction of different Talents 
meets in him whoſe whole 
Diſcourſe is at once ani- 
mated by the Strength and 
Force of Reaſon, and a- 
dorned 
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Polite World, both in the 


World of Men and that of 


Letters: While I am ſilent 
and unobſerv d in publick 


Meetings, You are admi- 
red by all that approach 
You as the Life and Geni- 
us of the Convetſation. 
W hat an happy Conjun- 
ion of different Talents 
meets in him whoſe whole 
Diſcourſe is at once ani- 
mated by the Strengthand 


Force of Reaſon, and a- 


dotned 
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dorned with all the Gra- rie 
ces and Embelliſhments 
of Wit? When Learning 
irradiates common Life, 
itis then in its higheſt Uſe 
and Perfection; and it is 
to ſuch as Your Lordſhip, 
that the Sciences owe the 
Eſteem which they have wil 
with the active Part of lea. 
Mankind. Knowledge of and 
Books in recluſe Men, is rou 
like that ſort of Lanthorn Co! 
which hides him who car- eve. 


ries 


The Dedication. 


. ries it, and ſerves only to 
s paſs through ſecret and 
gloomy Paths of his own ; 
but in the Poſſeſſion of a 
e Man of Buſineſs, it is as 
is a Torch in the Hand of 
p, onewhois willing and able 
1c to ſhew thoſe, who are be- 
ve wildered, the Way which 
of leads to their Proſperity 
of and Welfare. A gene- 
is rous Concern for Your 
ra Country, and a Paſlion for 
ar- every thing which is truly 
les Great 


The Dedication. 


Great and Noble, are what | 


actuate all Your Life and 
Actions; and I hope You 


will forgive me that have 


an Ambition this Book 


may be placed in the Li- 


brary of ſo good a judge 
of what is valuable, in that 
Library where the Choice 


is ſuch, that it will not be 


a Diſparagement to be the 
meaneſt Author in it. For- 


give me, my Lord, fo: 


taking this Occaſion oftel 
ling 


al 
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ling all the World how ar- 
dently I Loveand Honour 
'You; and that I am with 
the utmoſt Gratitude for 
all Your Favours, 


My LORD, 
* ö 
8 Tour Lordſhip's 
1CC moſt Obliged, 
be moſt Obedient, and 


moſt Humble Servant . 
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Qualis ubi audito venantum murmure Tigris 


Horruit in maculas Statius. 
Fore (©). 5, BOUT the Middle of laſt Winter I went 
F w4 to ſean Opera at the Theatre in the Hay- 

A e Marker, where I could not but take Notice 
Mi of two Parties of very fine Women, that 
S 


had placed themſelves in the oppoſite Side- 
STIAS Boxes, and ſeemed drawn up ina kind of 
Battle-Array one againſt another. After a ſhort Survey of 
them, I found they were Patched differently; the Faces, 
on one Hand, being ſpotted on the right Side of the Fore- 
head, and thoſe upon the other on the Left: I quickly per- 
ceived that they caſt hoſtile Glances upon one another; and 
that their Patches were placed inthoſe different Situations, 
as Party-Signals to diſtinguiſh Friends from Foes. In 
the Middle-Boxes, betwcen theſe two oppoſite Bodies, 
were ſeveral Ladies who Patched indifferently on both 
Sides of their Faces, and ſeemed to ſit there with no other 
Intention but to ſee the Opera. Upon Enquiry I found, that 
the Body of Amazons on my right Hand were Whigs, and 
Vol. II. B thoſe 
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thoſe on my left, Tories: And that thoſe who had pla- 
ced themſelves in the Middle-Boxes were a Neutral 8 
whoſe Faces had not yet declared themſelves, Theſe la 

however, as I afterwards found, diminiſhed daily, and 
took their Party with one Side or the other; inſomuch 
that I obſerved in ſeveral of them, the Patches, which 


were before diſperſed equally, are now all gone over to 


the Whig.or Tory. Side of the Face. The Cenſorious ſay, 
That the Men whoſe Hearts are aimed at, are very often 
the Occaſions that one Paxt of the Face is thus ciſhonour- 


ed, and lies under a kind of Diſgrace, while the other is 


ſo much ſet off and- adorned by the Owner; and that the 
Patches turn to the Right or to the Left, according tothe 
Principles of the Man who is moſt in Favour. But what- 
ever may be the Motives of a few. fantaſtical. Coquets, 
who do not Patch for the publick Good ſo much as for 
their own private Advantage, it is certain, that there are 
feveral Women of Honoyr who patch out of Principle, 
and with an Eye to the Intereſt at their Country. Nay, 
J am informed that ſome of them adhere ſo ſtedfaſtly to 
their Party, and are ſo far from facrificing their Zeal for 
the Publick to their Raflian for any particular Perſon, that 
in a late Draught of Marriage-Articles a Lady has ſtipulated 
with her Husband, That, whatever his Opinions are, ſhe 
ſpall be at Liberty, to patch on which Side ſhe pleaſes. 

I muſt here take notice, that Raſa linda, a famous Whip 
Bartizan, has maſt unfortunately a very beautiful Mole on 
the Tory, Rart of her Koxehgad; which. being very con- 
ſpicuous, has os ned many Miſtakes, and given an 
Handle to her Enemies to miſtepreſent her Face, as tho 
th bad reuoled from the Whig Intereſt. But, - whateyer 
this natural Poich. may, ſcem to infinuate, it is well known 
that her Notions of Government are ſtill the ſame. Fhis 
unlucky. Male, however, has miſled: ſeveral Coxcombs ; 
and like the Hanging out of fate Colgurs, made ſome of 
them converſe with Raſaliada in what they thought the 
Spirit of her Party, when on a ſudden ſhe has given them 
an unexpected Fire, that has ſunk them all at ence. It 


Rofalinga is unfortunate in her Mole, Nigranilla is as un- 


happy in a Pimple, which forces her, againſt ber Incli 
nations, to patch on the Whig Side. t 
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Dam told that many virtuous Matrons, who formerly 
have been taught to believe that this artificial Spotting of 
the Face was-unlawful, are now reconciled by a Teal for 
their Cauſe, to what they could not be prompted by a 
Cancern for their Beauty. This way of declaring War 
upon one another, puts me in mind of what is reported 
of the Tygreſs, that ſeveral Spots riſe in her Skin when 
ſhe: is. angry, or as Mr. wy has imitated the Verſes 
that ſtand as the: Motto of this Paper, 


be ſit. angry Pride, 
Andicalls, fortb.all, her Spots on-ev'ry Side. 


WHEN'I'was-in the, Theatre the Time above- men- 
tioned, I had the Curioſity to count the Patches on both 
Sides, and found the Tory Patches to be about Tweaty 

. ſtronger than the Whig; but to make Amends for this 
mall 8 I the next Morning found the whole 
Puppet-thew filled with Faces ſpotted after the Whiggiſh 

Manner. Whether or no the Ladies had retreated hither 
in order to rally their Forces I cannot tell; but the next 
Night they came in ſo great a Body to the Opera, that 
they out- numbered the Enemy. 

THIS” Account of Party- Patches weil, I am afraid, ap- 
pear improbable to thoſe who live at a Diſtance from ho 
taſhionable World: but as it is a Diſtinction of a very ſin- 
gular Nature, and what perhaps may never nicet with 1 
Parallel, I think I ſhould not have diſcharged the Office 
of a falthtul Sy ETA TOR, had I not recorded it. 

+ I have, in former Papers, endeavoured to expoſe this 


Party-Rage in Women, as it only ſerves to aggravare the 


Hatreds and Animoſities that reign among Men, and in 4 
great Meaſure deprives the Fair Sex of thoſe peculiar 
Charms with which Nature has endowed them. 

WHEN the Romans and Sabines were at War, and juſt 
upon the Point of giving Battel, the Women who were 
allied to both of them, interpoſed with ſo many Tears 


und Intreaties, that they prevented the mutual Slaughter 
Ar both Parties, and united them together 


a firm and laſting Peace. 
I would recommend this noble Example to our Briti/ 


Ladies, at a Time when their Country is torn with ſo 
many unnatural Diyilions, that if they cominue, it will 
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be a Misfortune to be born in it. The Greeks thought it 
ſo improper for Women to intereſt themſelves in Compe- 


" titions and Contentions, that for this Reaſon,” among 


others, they forbad them, under Pain of Death, to be 
preſent at the Olympick Games, notwithſtanding theſe 
were the publick Diverſions of all Greece. | 
As our Engliſh Women excel thoſe of all Nations in 
Beauty, they ſhould endeavour to outſhine them in all 
other Accompliſhments poor to the Sex, and ro diſtin- 
eviſh themſelves as tender Mothers and faithful Wives, 
rather than as furious Partizans. Female Virtues are of 
3 Domeſtick Turn. The Family is the proper Province 
for private Women to ſhine in. If they muſt be ſhew- 
ing their Zeal for the Publick, let it not be againſt thoſe . 
who are perhaps of the ſame Family, or ar leaſt of the 
fame Religion or Nation, but againſt thoſe who are 
the cpen, profeſſed, undoubted Enemies of their Faith, 
Liberty, a d Country. When the Romans were preſſed 
with 2 Fore'sn Enemy, the Ladies voluntarily contribu- 
ted all their Rings and Jewels to aſſiſt the Government 
under a publick Exigence, which appeared ſo laudable an 
Action in the Eyes of their Countrymen, that from thence- 
forch it was permitted by a Law to pronounce publick 
Orations at the Funeral of a Woman in Praiſe of the de- 
ceaſed Perſon, which till that Time was peculiar to Men. 
Would our Enzliſh Ladies, inſtead of ſticking on a Patch 

ainſt thoſe of their own Country, ſhew themſelves ſo 
truly Publick-ſpirited as to ſacrifice every one her Neck- 
lace againſt the Common Enemy, what Decrees ought 
not to be made in favour of them ? 

SINCE lam recollecting upon this Subject ſuch Paſ- 
{ages as occur to my Memory out of ancient Authors, I 
cannot omit a Sentence in the celebrated Funeral Ora- 
tion of Pericles, which he made in Honour of thoſe brave 
Athenians that were ſlain in a Fight with the Lacedemo- 
\ans, After having addreſſed himſelf to the ſeveral 
Ranks and Orders of his Country men, and ſhewn them 
how they ſhould behave themſelves in the Publick Cauſe, 
he turns tothe Female Part of his Audience; And as 
for you (ſays he) I ſhall adviſe you in very few Words: 
* Aſpire only to thoſe Virtues that are peculiar to your 


Sex; follow your natural Modeſty, and think it your 


« greateſt 


ent 
> an 


1ce- 
lick 

de- 
len. 
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* greateſt Commendation not to be talked of one way o 
* other. 


r 
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Ne 82. Monday, June 4. 


Caput domina venale ſub haſ{a. Jay. 


ASSING under Ludgate the other Day, I heard a 
Voice bawling for Charity, which I thought I had 
ſomewhere heard before. Coming near to the 
Grate, the Priſoner called me by my ame, and deſired 
would throw fomething into the Box: I was out of 
' Countenance for him, and did as he bid me, by putting 


in half a-Crown, I went awiy reflecting upon the 


ſtrange Conſtitution of ſome Men, and how meanly they 
behave themſelves in all Sorts of Conditions. The Per- 
ſon who begged of me is now, as I take it, Fifty: I was 
well acquainted with him till about the Age of Twenty- 
five; at which Timeagood Eſtate fell to him by the Death 
of a Relation. Upon coming to this unexpected good For- 
tune, he ran into all the Extravagances imaginable ; was 
frequently in drunken Diſputes, broke Drawers Heads, 
" talked and ſwore loud, was unmannerly to thoſe above 
him, and infolent to thoſe below him. I could not but 
"remark, that it was the ſame Baſeneſs of Spirit which 
worked in his Behaviour in both Fortunes: The fame 
little Mind was inſolent in Riches, and ſhameleſs in Po— 
verty. This Accident made me muſe upon the Circum- 
ſtance of being in Debt in general, and ſolve in my Mind 
what Tempers were moſt apt to fall into this Error of 
Life, as well as the Misfortune it muſt needs be to lan- 
guiſh under ſuch Preſſures. As for my ſelf, my natural 
Averſion to that Sort of Converſation which makes a 
Figure with the Generality of Mankind, exempts me 
F any Temptations to Expence ; and all my Buſineſs 
Fes within a very narrow Compaſs, which is only to 
Fe an honeſt Man who takes care of my Eſtate, prt per 
ouchers for his quarterly Payments to me, and obſel ve 
hat Linnen my Laundreſs brings and takes avray with 
| B 3 lies 
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her once a Werk: My Steward brings his Recoipt read 
for my Signing; and I have a pretty Implement wit 
the reſpective Names of Shirts, Cravats, Handkerchiefs 
and Stockings. with proper Numbers to know Hot t 
reckon with my Landrefs. This being atmoft all the 
Buſineſs I have in the World for the Care of my oben 
Affairs, J am ar ful! Leiſure to: hſerve upon What others 
do, vr relation to their Fquipage and Oeconeomy. 
WHEN | walk the Street, and obfefye the Hurry 
about me in this Town, . 


Where with like Haſte, the diſſerent Ways, they run; 
Some to undo, and ſome to be undone; 


I ſay, when 1 behold this vaſt Variety of Perſons and 
Hut ours, with the Pains they both take for the Accom- 
pliſt ment of the Erds mentioned in the above Verſes of 
Denham, I cannot much wonder at the Endeavour after 
Gain, but am extreamly aſtonif\'2d that Men can be ſo 
inſenſible of the Danger of rurning into Debt. One 
would think it impoſlible 2 Man who is given to con- 
tract Debts ſhould know, that his Creditor has from that 
Moment in which he tranſgreſſes Payment, ſo much as 
that Demand comes to in his Debtor's Honour, Liberty 
and Fortune, One would think he did not know, tha: 
his Creditor can ſay the worſt Thing imaginable of him, 
to wit, That he is unjuſt, without Defamation ; and can 
ſeize his Perſon, without being guilty of an Aſſault. Yet 
ſuch is the looſe and abandoned Turn of fome Men; 
Minds, that they can live under theſe conſtant Appre- 
henſions, and ſtill go on to encreaſe the Cauſe of them 
Can there be a more low and ſervile Condition, than t 
be aſhamed, or afraid, to ſee any one Man breathing ? 
Yet he that is much in Debt, is in that Condition wit 
relation to twenty different People. There are indecd 
Circumſtances wherein Men of honeſt Natares may be- 
come liable to Debts, by ſome unadviſed Behaviour i: 
any great Point of their Life, or mortgaging a Man': 
Honeſty as a Security for that of another, and the like ; 
but theſe Inſtances are ſo particular and circumſtantiate4 


that they cannot come within general Conſiderations 
For 
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ad For one ſach Cafe as one of theſe, there are ten, where 
on a Man, to keep up a Farce of Retinue and Grandeur 
nefs within his own Houſe, ſhall ſhrink at the Expectation of 
to furly Demands at His Doors. The Pebtor is the Credi- 
the tor's Critninal, and all the Officers of Power and State, 
n whom we behold make ſo preat a Figure, are no other 
hes thin fo many Perfons in -Authetity to make good his 
Charge againſt lim. Huma Society depends upon his 
urry having the Vengeance Law allots him; and the Debtor 
owes his Liberty to his Neighbour, as much as the Mur- 
derer docs his Life to his Prince. 
5 OUR Gentry are, generally ſpeak King, in Debt; 
m 


and many Families have put it into a of Method 
of being ſo from Genetation to Gentration. The Fu- 
s and ther mortgages when his Son is very young; and the 
com- Boy is to marry as ſoon as he is at Age to redeerh it, 
es of and find Portions for his Siſters. This, forſooth, is no 
after great Inconvenience to him; for he may Wench, keep 


be ſo a publick Table, or feed Dogs, like a worthy Frgii/h 
One Gentleman, till he has out run half his Eſtate, and 
con- load e the ſame Incumbrance upon his Firſt-born, and fo 
n that on, till one Man of more Vigour than ordinary goes quite 
ich as through the Eſtate, or ſome Man of Senſe comes into it, 
iberty and ſcorns to have an Eſtate in Partnerſhip, that is to 
that fay, liable to the Demand or Inſult of ary Man living. 
fhim, There is my Friend Sir Andrew, ' tor many Years 
id can à great and general Trader, was never the Defendant in 
Yet a Law-Suit, in all the Perplexity of Zuſineſs, and the 
Mens Iniquity of Mankind at preſent : No one had my Co- 
Appre- our for the leaſt Complaint again't his Dealings ith 
them him. This is certainly as uncommon, and in its . 
han ts Portion as laudable in a Citiven, #s it is in 2 Gen al 
thing; ever to have ſuffered a Diſadvantage in Fight How 
a wit Uiflerent from this Gentleman is ac Trueperny, w'o 
indecd bas been an old Acquaiitance of Sir An p E al 
nay be- 27 ſelf from Boys, but could never learn our Caution. 
gur in Fact has a whoriſh unreſifting good Ne ure, which 
Man Wakes him incapable of having a Property in any Thing. 
elke Nis Fortune, his Reputation, his Time, and his Capa- 
tnc! Efty, are at any Man's Service that comes firſt, When 
ations: de was at School, was whipped thrice a Week 
Fo; for Faults he took upbn him to excuſe others; ſince he 
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came into the Buſineſs of the World, he has been arreſted 
twice or thrice a Year for Debts he had nothing to do 
with, but as Surety for others; and I remember when a 
Friend of his had ſuffered in the Vice of the Town, all 
the Phyſick his Friend took was conveyed to him by 
Fack,andinſcribed, * A Bolus or an Electuary for Mr. True- 
* penny. Fack had a good Eſtate left him, which came 
to nothing ; becauſe he believed all who pretended to De- 
mands upon it. This Eaſineſs and Credulity deſtroy all 
the other Merit he has; and he has all his Life been a Sa- 
crifice to others, without ever receiving Thanks, or do- 
ing one good Action. 

I will end this Diſcourſe with a Speech which I heard 
Jack make to one of his Creditors, (of whom he deſerv- 
cd 2 Uſage) after ly ing a whole Night in Cuſtody 
at his Suit. 


SIX, 
oh 4 OUR Ingratitude for the meny Kindneſſes I have 
+ done you, ſhall not make me unthankful for the 
* Good you have done me, in letting me ſee there is ſuch 
a2 Man as ycu in the World. I amobliged to you for the 
PDiffidence I ſhall have all the reſt of my Life: I ſhall 
* hereafter truſt no Man jo far as to be in his Debt. R 


Animum pictura paſcit inani, Virg. 


HEN the Weather hinders me from taking my 
Diverſions without Doors, I frequently make a 
little Party with two or three ſelect Friends, to 


viſit any thing curious that may be ſeen under Covert. 
My principal Entertainments of this Nature are Pictures, 


inſomuch that when J have found the Weather ſet in to 
be very bad, I have taken a whole Day's Journey to ſee 


a Gallery that is furnifhed by the Hands of great Ma- 


ſters. By this means, when the Heavens are filld with 
| Clouds, 
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Clouds, when the Earth ſwims in Rain, and all Nature 
wears a low ring Countenance, I withdraw my ſelf from 
theſe uncomfortable Scenes into the viſionary Worlds 
of Art; where I meet with ſhining Landskips, gilded 
Triumphs, beautiful Faces, and all thoſe other Objects 
that fill the Mind with gay Ideas, and diſperſe that Gloo- 
mineſs which is apt to hang upon it in thoſe dark diſcon- 
ſolate Seaſons. 2 
I was ſome Weeks ago in a Courſe of theſe Diver- 
ſions; which had taken ſuch an entire Poſſeſſion of my 
Imagination, that they formed in it a ſhort Morning's 
Dream, which I ſhal} communicate to my Reader, rather 


as the firit Sketch and Outlines of a Viſion, than as a fi- 


niſhed Piece. : 
I dreamt that I was admitted into a long ſpacious Gal- 
lery, which had one Side covered with Pieces of all 


the famous Painters who are now living, and the 


other with the Works of the greateſt Maſters that are 
dead 


ON the Side of the Living, I ſaw ſeveral Perſons buſie 


in Drawing, Colouring, and Deſigning; on the Side of 
the Dead Painters, I could not diſcover more than one 
Perſon at Work, who yas exceeding flow in his Mo- 


tions, and wonderfully nice in his Touches. 
I was reſolved to examine the ſeveral Artiſts that ſtood 
before me, and accordingly» applied my ſelf to the Side 


of the Living. The firit 1 obſerved at Work in this Part 
of the Gallery was VANITY, with his Hair tied be- 
\ hind him in a Ribbon, and dreſſed like a Frenchman. 


All the Faces he drew were very remarkable for their 
Smiles, and a certain ſmirking Air, which he beſtowed 
indifferently on every Age and Degree of either Sex. 
The Toxjcurs Gai appeared even in his Judges, Biſhops, 


and Privy-Counſellors: In a Word, all his Men were 
Petits Maitres, and all his Women Coquets. = The Dra- 
pery of his: Figures was extremely well-ſuited to his 
Faces, and was made up of all the glaring Colours that 
could be mixt together; every Part of the Dreſs was 
A a Flutter, and endeavoured to diſtinguiſh it ſelf above 


Fe reſt, 

ON tie left Hand of Vanity flood a laborious 
Workma, who I found was his humble Admirer, and 
| B 5 | copied 
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copied after him. He was dreſſed like a German, and 
had a very hard Name that ſounded ſomething like 
STUPIDITY. 

T H E third Artiſt that I looked over was F AN- 
TASQUE, dreſſed like a Venetian Scaramouch. He had an 
excellent Hand at Chimera, and dealt very much in Diſtor- 
tions and Grimaces. He would ſometimes affright himſelf 
with the Phantoms that flowed from his Pincel. In ſhort, 
the moſt claborate of his Pieces was at beſt but a ter- 
ritying Dream; and one could ſay —— more of his 
fineſt Figures, than that they were agreeable Monſters. 

THE fourth Perſon I examined, was very remarka- 
ble for his haſty Hand, which left his Pictures ſo unfigiſh- 
ed, that the Beauty in the Picture (which was deſigned 
to continue as a Monument of it to Poſterity) faded ſooner 
than in the Perſon after whom it was drawn. He made 
ſo much Haſte to diſpatch his Buſireis, that he neither 
gave him ſelf Time to clean his Pencils, nor mix his Co- 
lours, The Name of this expeditious Workman was 
AVARICE. | | 

NOT far from this Artiſt I ſaw another of a quite 
different Nature, who was dreſſed in the Habit of a 
Dutchman, and known by the Name of InpusTxyY. 
His Figures were wonderfully laboured: If he drew the 
Portraiture of a Man, he did not omit a ſingle Hair in 
his Face; if the Figure of a Ship, there was not a 
Rope among the Tackle that eſcaped him. He had like- 
wiſe kung a great Part of the Wall with Night-Pieces, 
that ſcemed to ſhew themſelves by the Candles which 
were lighted up in ſeveral Parts of them; and were fo 
inflamed by the Sun-ftine which accidentally fell upon 
them, that at fuſt Sight I could ſcarce forbear crying 
out, Fire. ; 

THE five foregoing Artiſts were the moſt conſide- 
rable on this Side the Gallery; there were indeed ſeve- 
ral others whom J had not Time to look into. One of 
them, however, I could not forbear obſerving, who was 
very buliy in retouching the fineſt Pieces, though he pro- 
duced no Originals of his own. His Pencil aggravated 
every Feature that was before over-charged, loaded every 
Defect, and poiſoned. every Colour it touched. Though 
this Workman did fo moch Miſthief on the Side of the 
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Living, he never turned his Eye towards that of the 


11 


Dead. His Name was Envy. 


HAVING taken a curſory View of one Side of the 
Gallery, I turned my felt to that which was filled by the 
Works of thoſe great Maſters that were dead; when im- 
mediately I fancied my ſeif ſtanding before a Multitude 
of Spectators, and thouſands of Eyes looking upon me at 
once; for all before me appeared ſo like Men and Wo- 
men, that I almoſt forgot they were Pictures. Raphatl's 
Figures ſtood in one Row, Titian's in another, Guido Rhe- 
mis in a third. One Part of the Wall was peopled by 
Hannibal Carrache, another by Correggio, and another by 
Rubens. To be ſhort, there Was not agreat Maſter among 
the Dead who had not contributed to the Embelliſhment 
of this Side of the Gallery. The Perſons that owed their 
Being to theſe ſeveral Maſters, appeared all of them to be 
feal and alive, and differed among one another only in the 
Variety of their Shapes, Complexions, and Cloaths ; ſo that 
they looked like different Nations of the ſame Species. 

" OBSERVING an old Man (who was the ſame Per- 
n 1 before-mentioned, as the only Artiſt that was at 
work on this Side of the Gallety ) creeping up and down 
fom one Pictute to another, a1d retouching all the fine 
Pieces that ſtood before me, 1 could not but be very at- 
tentive to all his Motions. I found his Pencil was Io ve- 
yl ht, that it worked imperceptibly, and after a thou- 

d Touchts, ſcarce produced any vilible Effect in the 

Picture on Which he Was employed. However, as he 


vhich buſied himſelf inceffantly, and repeated Touch after Touch 


Te ſo 
upon ert 


without Reſt or Inter miſſion, he wore off inſenſibly 
little difagreeable Gloſs that hung upon a Figure. 


rying He alſo added ſuch a beautiful Brown to the Shades, and 


mſide- 
ſeve- 


2ne of Pate of this ancient Work man, 


ſlowneſs to the Colours, that he made every Picture 
* more perfect than when it came freſh from the 
aſter's Pencil. 1 could not forbear looking upon the 


"ut and immediately, by the 

Lock of Hair upon his Forehead, diſcoyered him to 
TIME. | 

ELIE it were becauſe the Thread of my Dream 

at an End I cannot tell, but upon my taking a Sur- 

7 gh vey of this imaginary old Man, my Sleep let me. OC 
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c 

uis talia fando ; 
Myrmidonum Dolopumve aut duri miles Ulyſſei | 
. 


Temperet 4 Lachrymis. Vug. 


* 


COOKING over the old Manuſcript wherein the 
1. private Actions of Pharamond are ſet down by way 
of Table- Book, I found many Things which gave 
me great Delight; and as human Life turns _ the 
ſame Principles and Paſſions in all Ages, I thought it ve- 
ry proper to take Minutes of what paſſed in that Age, 
for the InſtruQtion of this. The Antiquary who lent me 
theſe Papers, gave me a Character of Eucrate, the Favo- 
rite of Fharamond, extracted from an Author who liy'd 
in that Court. The Account he gives both of the Prince - * 
and this his faithful Friend, will not be improper to in- 
ſert here, becauſe I may have Occaſion to mention many 
of their Converſations, into which theſe Memorials of 
them may give Light, | 
_ * PHAR AMOND, when he had a Mind to reti:: 
for an Hour or two from the Hurry of Buſineſs and Fa: 
© tigue of Ceremony, made a Signal to Eucrate, by put. 
ting his hand to his Face, placing his Arm negligent! 
on a Windbw, or ſome ſuch Action as appeared indit 
« ferent to all the reſt of the Company. Upon ſuch No- 
« tice, unobſerved by others, (for their entire Intimacy 
* was always a Secret) Eucrate repaired to his own Apart 
ment to receive the King. There was a ſecret Accc: 
to this Part of the Court, at which Eucrate uſed to ac 
mit many whoſe mean Appearance in the Eyes of ti: 
ordinary Waiters and Door-keepers made them be r: 
* pulſed from other Parts of the Palace. Such as the: 
Were let in here by Order of Eucrate, and bad Aud 
* ences of Pharamend. This Entrance Pharamond callec 
the Gate of the Unhappy, and the Tears of the AMiQe: 
* who came before him, he would fay were Bribes u 
ceive. 
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ceived by Eucrate; for Eucrate had the moſt compaſ- 
ſionate Spirit of all Men living, except his generous 
Maſter, who was always kindled at the leaſt Affliction 


which was communicated to him. In the Regard 
the Miſerable, Eucrate took particular Care, that 5 
common Forms of Diſtreſs, and the idle Pretenders to 
Sorrow, about Courts, who wanted only Supplies to 
Luxury, ſhould never obtain Favour by this Means: But 
the Diſtreſſes which ariſe from the many inexplickble 
Occurrences that happen among Men, the unaccount- 
able Alienation of Parents from their Children, Cruelty 
of Husbands to Wives, Poverty occaſioned from Ship- 
wreck or Fire, the falling out of Friends, or ſuch 
other terrible Diſaſters to which the Life of Man is 
expoſed; In Caſes of this Nature, Eucrate was the 
Patron; and enjoyed this Part of the royal Favour fo 
much without being envied, that it was never en- 
uired into by whoſe Means, what no one ele cared 
or doing, was brought about. 
A ONE Evening when Pharamond came into the 
partment of Eucrate, he found him extremely deject- 


ed; upon which he asked ( with a Smile which was 


natural to him) © What, is there any one too miſerable 
5 by Pharamond, that Eucrate is melancho- 
y \ fear there is, anſwered the Favourite; a Perſon 
Without, of a good Air, well Dreſſed, and tho a Man 
in the Strength of his Life, ſeems to faint under ſome 
inconſolable Calamity : All his Features ſeem ſuffuſed 
with Agony of Mind; but I can obſerve in him, that 
T is more inclined to break away in Tears than Rage 

asked him what he would have; he faid he would 


© ſpeak to Pharamond. ] deſired his Buſineſs; he could 


hardly fay to me, Eucrate, carry me to the Ki 
. , , ng, 
_y not to be told twice, 1 fear I ſhall not by abe 
4 py it at all. Pharamond commanded Eucrate to let 
= hh, he did ſo, and the Gentleman approached 
ing with an Air which ſpoke him under the 
12 Concern in what Manner to demean bimſelf. 
e ing, who had a quick Diſcerning, relieved him 
om the Oppreſſion he was under; and with the moſt 


; 5 beautiful Complacency faid to him, „ Sir, do not add 


to that Load of Sorrow I ſee in your Countenance 
| « the 
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the Awe of my Preſence : Think you are ſpeaking to 
„your Friend; if the Circumſtances of your Diſtreſs 
* will admit of it, you ſhall find me ſo. To whom the 
* Stra * Oh excellent Pharamond, name not a 
* Friend to the unfortunate Spin ft I had one, but 
* he is dead by my own Hand; but, oh Pharamond, 
„ tho' it was by the Hand of Spinamont, it was by the 
* Guilt of Phara mond. I come not, oh excellent Prince; 
* to implore your Pardon ; I come to relate my Sorrow, 
* a Sorrow too great for human Life to ſupport : From 
% henceforth ſhall all Occurrences appear Dreams or 
t ſhoft Intervals of Amuſement, from this one Afflicti- 
* on Which has ſeiz d my very Being: Pardon me, oh 
* Phataimond, if my Griefs give me Leave, that I lay 
** before you, in the Anguiſh of a wounded Mind, that 
= %, good as you are, are guilty of the generous Blood 
« fpilt t | 
_ periſhed ofe that Inſtant ! Here the Stranger pauſed, 
and recollecting his Mind, after ſome little Medi- 
tation, he went on in a calmer Tone and Geſture as 
© follows, | 
© THERE is an Authority due to Diſtreſs, and as 
* gone of humane Race is above the Reach of Sorrow, 
none ſhould be above the Hearing the Voice of it; J 
t am ſure Pharamond is not. Know then, that I have 
this Morning unfortunately killed, in a Duel, the Man 
„ whom of all Men living I moſt loved. I command 
* my ſelf too much in your royal Preſence, to ſay, Pha- 
* famond, give me my Friend! Pharamond has taken. 
* him from me! I will not ſay, ſhall the merciful Pha+ 
* yamond deſtroy his own Subjects? Will the Father 
of his Country murder his People? But, the merci- 
«« ful Pharamond does deſtroy his Subjects, the Father of 
« his Country does murder his People. Fortune is ſo 
* much the Purſuit of Mankind, that all Glory and Ho- 
* nout is in the Power of a Prince, becauſe he has the 
« Diſtribution of their Fortunes. It is therefore the. 
& Inadveftency, Negligence, or Guilt of Princes, co let. 
an 
*. Laws. A Court can make Faſhion and Duty walk. 
together; it can never, without the Guilt of a Court, 
« happen, that it ſhall not be unſfaſl.ionable to do what 


* ts 


is Day by this unbappy Hand: Oh that it had 


ing grow into Cuſtom which is againſt their, 


® 
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« is unlawful. But alas! in the Dominions of Phara- 
© mond, by the Force of a Tyrant Cuſtom, which is 


„% miſnamed a Point of Honour, the Duelliſt kills his 
1% Friend whom he loves; and the Judge condemns the 
« Duelliſt, while he approves his Behaviour. Shame is 
« the greateſt of all Evils; what avail Laws, when 
% Death only attends the Breach of them, and Shame 


1 Obedience to them? As for me, oh Pharamond, were 


. 


« it poſſible to deſcribe the nameleſs Kinds of Compun- 
« ions and Tenderneſſes I feel, when I reflect upon 
« the little Accidents in our former Familiatity, my 
« Mind ſwells into Sorrow which cannot be reſiſted 
« enough to be filent in the Preſence of Phayamond. 
With that he fell into a Flood of Tears, and vy 

© aloud. © Why ſhould not Pharamond hear the Anpui 

he only can relieve others from in Time to come? 
Let him hear from me, what they feel who have given 
„ Death by the falſe Mercy of his Adminiſtration, and 
« form to himſelt the Vengeance called for by thoſe who 
have periſhed by his Negligence, R 


S ASE 
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Interdum ſpecioſa locis, morataque refte 
Fabula nullius Veneris, ſine pondere & Arte, 
" Valdins oblectat populum, meliuſque moratur, 


uam verſus inopes rerum, nug æque canoræ. Hor. 


II is the Cuſtom of the Mahomerans, if they ſee any 
printed ot written Paper the Ground, to take 
it up and lay it aſide carefully, as not knowing but 
K may contain ſome Piece of their Alcoran. I muſt con- 
* have fo much of the Muſſulman in me, that I can- 
got forbear looking into every printed Paper which 
tomes in my Way, under whatſoever deſpicable Circutn- 
Aances it may : For as no mortal Author, in the 
@dinaty Fate and Viciſſitude of Things, knows to what 
Bie his Works may, ſome Time or other, be applied, a 
Man may often meet with very celebrated Natnes in a 


f Paper 
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Paper of Tobacco. I have lighted my Pipe more than 
once with the Writings of a Prelate ; and know a 
Friend of mine, who, for theſe ſeveral Years, has con- 
verted the Eſſays of a Man of Quality into a kind of 
Fringe for his Candleſticks. I remember in particular, 
after having read over a Poem of an eminent Author on 
a Victory, I met with ſeveral Fragments of it upon the 
next rejoycing Day, which had been employed in Squibs 
and Crackers, and by that Means celebrated its Subject 
in a double Capacity. I once met with a Page of Mr. 
Baxter under a Chriſimas Pye. Whether or no the Pa- 
ſtry-Cook had made uſe of it through Chance or Wag- 

ery, for the Defence of that ſuperſtitious Viande, I 

now not; but upon the Peruſal of it, I conceived ſo 
good an Idea of the Author's Piety, that I:bought the 
whole Book. I have often profited by theſe accidental 
Readings, and have ſometimes found very curious Picces, 
that are either out of Print, or not to be met with in 
the Shops of our London Bookſellers. For this Reaſon, 
when my Friends take a Survey of my Library, they 
are very much ſurprized to find, upon the Shelf of Fo- 
lios, two long Band-boxes ſtanding upright among my 
Books, till I let them ſee that they are both of them 
lined with deep Erudition and abſtruſe Literature. 1 
might likewiſe mention a Paper Kite, from which I have 
received great Improvement; and a Hat-Caſe, which 1 
would not exchange for all the Beayers in Great-Brizais:. 
This my inquiſitive Temper, or rather impertinent Hu- 
mour of prying into all Sorts of Writing, with my n:- 
tural Averſion to Loquacity, give me a good deal of EH 

joy ment when I enter any Houſe in the Country; for 
' cannot for my Heart leave a Room, before I hav: 
thoroughly ſtudied the. Walls of it, and examined the fe- 


veral printed Papers which are uſually paſted upon ther», 


The laſt Piece that I met with upon this Occaſion, gave 
me a moſt exquilite Pleaſure. My Reader will think ! 
am not ſerious, when I acquaint him that the Piece I ar 
going to ſpeak of was the old Ballad of the Two Children 
in the Wood, which is one of the darling Songs of the 
common People, and has been the Delight of moſt E,. 
gliſhmen in ſome Part of their Age. 
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THIS Song is a plain ſimple Copy of Nature, deſli- 
+ tute of all the Helps and Ornaments of Art. The Tale 
of it is a pretty tragical Story, and pleaſes for no other 
Reaſon but becauſe it is a Copy of Nature. There is even 
a deſpicable Simplicity in the Verſe; and yet becauſe the 
Sentiments appear genuine and unaffected, they are able 
to move the Mind of the moſt polite Reader with in- 
ward Meltings of Humanity and Compaſſion. The In- 
.cidents grow out. of the Subject, and are ſuch as are the 
- molt proper to excite Pity ; for which Reaſon the whole 
Narration has ſomething in it very moving, notwith- 
ſtanding the Author of it (whoever he was) has deliver'd 
At in ſuch an abje& Phraſe and Poorneſs of Expreſſion, 
that the quoting any Part of it would look like a Deſign 
of turning it into Ridicule. But though the Language 
ie mcan, the Thoughts, as I have before ſaid, from one 
End to the other are natural, and therefore cannot fail to 
pleaſe thoſe who are not Judges of Language, or thoſe 
who, notwithſtanding they are Judges of Language, 
have a true and unprejudiced Taſte of Nature. The Con- 
dition, Speech, and Behaviour of the dying Parents, with 
the Age, Innocence, and Diſtreſs of the Children, are 
let forth in ſuch tender Circumſtances, that it is impoſ- 
ble for a Reader of common Humanity not to be af- 
ted with them. As for the Circumſtance of the 
Rovin-red-breaft, it is indeed a little poetical Ornament; 
and to ſhew the Genius of the Author amidſt all his 
Simplicity, it is juſt the ſame kind of Fiction which one 
of the greateſt of the Latin Poets has made uſe of u 
. Urs Occaſion; I mean that Paſſage in Horace, where 
de deſcribes himſelf when he was a Child, fallen aſleep 


4 a deſatt Wood and covered with Leaves by the Tur- 
tles that took pity on him, 


Me fabuloſa Vulture in Appulo, 
Altricis extra limen A 8 
Ludo fatigatumque fomno 


5 Fronde nova puerum palumbes 
[ Texere | 


- 


a. 
I have heard that the late Lord Dorſet, who had the 
eateſt Wit tempered with the greateſt Candour, and 
neſt Criticks as well as the beſt Poets 
of 


* 
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of his Age, had a numerous Collection of old Enxli/ 
Ballads, and took a particular Pleaſure in the Reading of 
them. I can affirm the ſame of Mr. Dryden, and khow 
feveral of the moſt tefined Writers of our preſent age 
Who are of the fame Humour. 

might likewiſe refer my Reader to Molrere's $ 
on this Subject, as he has exprefed them in the Chars- 
cter of the a ,; but thoſe ohly who are end- 
ed with a true Greatneſs of Soul and Genigs can di- 
veſt themſelves of the hirtle Images of Ridicule, and ad- 
mire Nature in her Simplicity and Nakedneſs. As for 
the little conceited Wits of the Age, who can only ſhew &i 
their Judgment by finding F they cannot be ſup- 
poked to admire theſe Productions which have nothing 
to recommend them but the Hrauties of Nature, when 
they de not know how to Telth even thoſe Compoſiti- 
ons that, with all che Beauties of Nature, have allo the 


additional Advantages of Art. L 4 
| Sh a N N * 2 JE I ©) "ML 1\ IN, » 
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Hes quam difficile eſt crimen non puodere vultu! Ovid 


HERE are ſeveral Arts which all Men are in 

forme meafure Maſters of, without having been 
| a the Pains of learning them. Every one tha 
Tpeaks or reaſbns is a Grammarian and à Logician, the 
he may be wholly vnacquainred with the Rules o 
Grammar or Logick, as they are delivered in Books and 
Syſtems. In the ſame Manner, every one is in fori\ 
Degree a Maſter of that Art which is generally diſtin 
guiſhed by the Name of Phiſtognomy; end natura! 
forms to himſelf the Character or Fortune of à Strange: 
from the Features and Lineaments of his Face, We art 4 
no ſooner preſented to any one we never {aw before 
but we are immediately ſtruck with the Idea df a proud 
a reſeryed, an affable, or a good - natured Man; and up 38 
on our firſt going into à Company of Strangers, c 
Benevolence or Aytrfion, Awe or Contempt, riſes 7+ 

FO as | cura 
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durally towards feverd! particular Perſons, before we 
Hive heard chem ſpeak a ſingle Word, or ſo mach as 
how Who they are. 


»— EVERY Puten gives & particular Caſt to the Coum- 


Fenance, and is apt to diſcover it ſelf in ſome Feature or 
ether. 1 lave ſeen an Eye curſe for half an Hour toge- 
her, end un Eye bro call a Man Scoundrel. Nothing 
* more common thun for Lovers to compkhis, reſerit, 


- "Yanguith, deſpair, and die, in dutibShow; For my Own - 


Part, I am fo apt to frame u Notion of every Man's Hu- 
Im6ur or Circumſtances by his Looks, that I have ſome- 
imes employed my ſeff from Charing-Croſs to the Roynl- 
"*Exchange in drawing the CharaQer of thoſe who have 
Poſſed by me. When I fee a Min with a four Tivell'd 
ace, I citmot forbear pitysug his Wife; and when 1 
Meet with an open ingenuous Countenance, think on 
ie Happineſs of his Friends, his Family, and Relations. 

I earinot recollect the Author of a famous Saying to a 
Stranger cho ſtodd dent in his Company, Speak Phat 1 
my ſee thee: But, With Subiftiffions 1 think we may be 
Þetter Known by our L:ddks chan by our Words, and 


That a Matis Speech is much more — 2 1 ſed than 
— dis Corntenance, In this Caſe, however, I think the 
ova. I ir of the whole Face is mach more expreſfive than the 
' Lines of it: The Truth of it is, the Air is generally 
are un. 3 but the inward Diſpoſition of the Mind 
Made vilible. ; 
bin & THOSE who tere eſtabliſhed Phyſiognomy into ah 
a, the Art, and laid down Rules of judging s Tempers by 
Jes of Weir Faces, have regarded the Features much more than 
H n e Air. Martial has a pretty Epigrat on this Subject. 
ſom n Crime ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine laſus ; 
diſtin . Rem magnam praſtas, Zoile, ſi bonus es. 
uri i} Thy Beard and Head are of a diſſerent Die; 
3 7 Short of one Foot, ; Saves A an Eye: | 
b p ws tin all rheſe Tokens of a Knave compleat, 
— 19 Should ſt thou be thou rt a dev liſh Cheat. 
nd uf IF I have ſeen a very ingenious Author on this Subject, 
*, ©, ho founds his Speculations on the Suppoſition, That - as 
ſes 1+ Man hath in the Mould of his Face a remote Likenels 
cura f Sg "* 40 
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to that of an Ox, a Sheep, a Lion, an Hog, or any oth” kk = 
Creature; he hath the ſame Reſemblance in the Frame + $0: 
of his Mind, and is ſubject to thoſe Paſſions which are Wn 
predominant in the Creature that appears in his Coun- in his 
tenance. Accordingly he gives the Prints of ſeveral ries of 
Faces that are of a different Mould, and by a little over- Appear 
Charging the Likeneſs, diſcovers the Figures of theſe ſe- this A 
veral Kinds of brutal Faces in human Features. I re- om 
member in the Life of the famous Prince of Conde the s th 
Writer obſerves, the Face of that Prince was like the ion 
Face of an Eagle, and that the Prince was very wel me 
pleaſed to be toſd ſo. In this Caſe therefore we may be eve 
lure, that he had in his Mind ſome general implicit No- Dllſcip!, 
tion of this Art of Phyſiognomy which I have juſt now detecte 
mentioned; and that when his Courtiers told him his res t 
Face was made like an Eagle's, he underſtood them in tr 
the ſame Manner as if they had told him, there was im 
ſomething in his Looks which ſhewed him to be ſtrong, Which 
active, piercing, and of a royal Deſcent. Whether or ce, 
no the different Motions of the animal Spirits in different Mas 
Paſſions, may have any Effect on the. Mould of the Face W E 
when the Lineaments are pliable, and tender, or whether exMWes v. 
the ſame: kind of Souls require the fame kind of Habi- fine 
tations, -I ſhall leave to the Conſideration of the Curious Statues 
In the mean Time I think nothing can be. more glori- as hn ſ- 
ous than for a Man to give the Lie to his Face, and toaffreq; 
be an honeſt, juſt, good - natured Man, in ſpite of althe Curt: 
thoſe Marks and Signatures which Nature ſeems to havemay ſor 
ſet upon him for the Contrary. This very often hap-caggious 
pens among thoſe, who inſtead of being exaſperated bypearmce 
their own Looks, or envying the Looks of others, ap- towards 
ply themſelves entirely to the cultivating of their Minds Lens a. 
and getting thoſe Beauties which are more laſting andłiom of 
more ornamental. I have ſeen many an amiable Piece Weh. 
of Deformity; and have obſerved a certain Chearfulneſhia a {pe 
in as bad a Syſtem of Features as ever was clapp'd to-When w 
| mnt which hath appeared more lovely than all ti: 

looming Charms of an inſolent Beauty. There is 7? 
double Praiſe due to. Virtue, when it is lodged in a Boi” 
that ſeems to have been prepared for the Receptron 1 
Vice; in many ſuch Caſes the Soul and the Body do no 
ſeem to be Fellows, | 


Jer 4 4 | 


* 
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ame SOCRATES was an extraordinary Inſtance of this 
| are Ware, There chanced to be a great Phy ſiognomiſt 


oun- in his Time at Athens, who had made ſtrange Diſcove- 
vera ries of Mens Tempers and Inclinations by their 'outward 


over- ces. Socratess Diſciples, that they might put 
e fe- s Artiſt to the Tryal, carried him to their Maſter, 
I re- Whom he had never ſeen before, and did not know he 
e the s then in Company with him. After a ſhort Exami- 
e the Arion of his Face, the Phyſiognomiſt pronounced him 
well moſt lewd, libidinous, drunken old Fellow that he 
ay be ever met with in his whole Life. Upon which the 


t No- Dllſciples all burſt out a laughing, as thinking they had 

now detected the Falſhood and Vanity of his Art. But So- 

m his chures told them, that the Principles of his Art might be 

em in vely true, notwithſtanding his preſent Miſtake; for that 

e Was imſelf was naturally inclined to thoſe particular Vices 

ſtrong, Which the Phyſiognomiſt had diſcovered in his Counte- 

her or mice, but that he had conquered the ſtrong Diſpoſitions 

frerent was born with by the DiRates of Philoſophy. | 

e Face W E are indeed told by an ancient Author, that So- 
rhether ermes very much reſembled Silenns in his Face; which 

* Habi- W# find to have been very rightly obſerved from the 

:prious. Rues and Buſts of both, that are ill extant; as well 

e glori· as n ſeveral antique Seals and precious Stones, which 

and toaffrequently enough to be met with in the Cabinets of 
| of alths Curious. But however Obſervations of this Nature 

to havemltl ſometimes hold, a wiſe Man ſhould be particularly 
en hap-caggous* how he gives Credit to a Man's outward Ap- 

rated bypemamce. It is an irreparable Injuſtice we arc guilty of 
ers, ap- tomards one another, when we are prejudiced by the 
Minds Loews and Features of thoſe whom we do not know. 
ing andHow often do we conceive Hatred againſt a Perſon of 
le Piece Worth. or fancy a Man to be proud and ill-natured 


ar fulne hig d ſpect, hom we think we cannot eſteem too much f 
pp'd towhen We are acquainted with his real Character? Dr. 
all the in his ad mirable Syſtem of Ethicks, reckons this 
ere is ulzr Inclination to take a Prejudice againſt a Man 
a Bois Looks, among the ſmaller Vices in Morality, 
ption 01 t I remember, gives it the Name of 4 Profopo- 
do no- | L 
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—Nimun ne crede. colori, Virg. 
F has been the Purpoſe of ſeyeral of my Speculations 


— 


to bring People to, an unconcerged. urn» With 
relation to their Perſons, whether: beautiful or defe- 
Qive. As the Secrets. of the Ugly Club were expoſed | . 
to the Publick, that Men might ſee there were ſome 
noble Spirits in the Age, who were not at all di d 
with themſelves. upon Conſiderations which they no 
Choice in; ſo the Diſcourſe concerning Idoli tended; to 
leſſen the Value People put upon themſelves from: perſo ; 
nal, Advantages, and Gifts A Aa. As to the latter dy 
> Mc Mankind, * —— whether _—_ a neck 
emale; they are generally the moſt, untractable 7 
of all. others. You are ſp. exceſſively perplexed: wich #Tooh 
Particularities in their Behaviour, that, to be at Eaſe, „ YC 
ane wauld be apt to wiſh there were no ſuch. Creature: Impe; 
They expect ſo great Allowances, and give ſo little to 4 
qthers, that they who have to do with them find in th: * 
main, a; Man with a better Perſon than ordinary, and 
a. beautiful Woman, might be very happily changed fo 
ſuch to whom Nature has been leſs liberal. The hand 
ſome Fellow, is uſually ſo much a Gentleman, and th: * 
fine Woman. has. ſomething ſo becoming, that there! 
. of them. It has therefore been gere 
. Choice to mix with chearful ugly Creature 
than Gentlemen who are graceful enough to om 
or da what. they pleaſe; or Beauties who have Charn 
| to do and ſay what would: be diſobliging in as 2 
but themſelves. | 
DIFFIDENCE. and Preſumption, upon accour 
of our Perſons, are equally. Faults; and both ariſe fror 
the Want of knowing, ox rather endeayouring to kno 
our ſelves, and for What we ought. to be valued or ne: 


derations and Coquetries could have the ill Conſequea' #1 
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iind. they have by. the following Letters of my Cor- 
ipondents, where it ſeems Beauty, is thrown into the 
comp in. Matters of Sale, to. tho who receive no 
Favour from. the Charmers. 

4 


4 Ar. SPECTATOR, 


Fune 4. 
. f F TER l have aſſured you I am in every reſpect 
"i A one of the handſomeſt young Oils about Torn. — 
1 need be articuhar in nothing hut the Make of my 
Wm ; he 22 to be exactly Oval. 
This I take to procee r. kemper that natural! 
5 S inclines me bath ipcakAhd to hear. 8 n 
| 5 > WITH this Acchunr you may wonder how I can. 
_— © have the Vanity to offer my ſelf as a Candidate, Which 
Ino do, to a Society, where the Sp v ) 
ſo Hecariſſa have been admitted with ſo much, Applauſe. 
ou 1 don't want to be put in mind how fective 1 
Ker Jam in ey Thing that is ugly; I am too. ſenſible of 
- " © my own naworthineſs in this Particular, and therefore 
* *1 only propoſe my ſelf as a Foilto the Club. 
ieh te . YOU bo hen? honeſt I have heen to confeſs all my 
Imperfections, which is a great deal to come from a, 
* 1 4) Yoman, and what, F ho e, 


e; you wilt encourage wi 
the Favour of your Intereſt, Se with. 


„THERE can be no Objection made on the Side of 
2 = the matchleſs Hecatifſa, ſince it is certain I ſhall be in 
hand no Danger of giving her the leaſt Occaſion of Jealouſy : 
ad: th: And then, a Joint- tool in the very loweſt, Place at the 
here! Table, js all the Honour that is coyeted by 
gere Taur moſt. Humble 
ature: » : 
> on: and Obedient Serugn, 
in an 


P. s. Lhave ſacriſced · my Necklac 


ge to put into the 

cou blick Lottery againſt the Common Enemy. And 

—— ſt. Saturday, about Three a Clock in the we 
0 | 


| Afternoon, 
began to patch indifferently on both Si 
4 $ 


des of my 
* ne! | ; 
Con: | 
que 0 Ar. 
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_ Afr. SPECTATOR, London, Fune 7, 1711. 
. U PON reading your late Diſſertation concerning 
HS * Idols, I cannot but complain to you that there 
are, in ſix or ſeven Places of this City, Coffee-houlſe; 
kept by Perſons of that Siſterhood. Theſe Idols ſit and 
* receive all Day long the Adoration of the Youth within 
* ſuch and ſuch Diſtricts: I know in particular, Goods 
© are not entered as they ought to be at the Cuſtom-houſe, 
* nor. Law-Reports peruſed at the Temple : by reaſon of 
one Beauty who detains the young Merchants too long 
near Change, and another Fair one who keeps the 
* Students at her Houſe whey they ſhould be at Study, 
It would be worth your while to ſee how the Idola- 
* ters alternately offer Incenſe to their Idols, and what 
Heart- burnings ariſe in thoſe who wait for their Turn 
* to receive kind Aſpects from thoſe little . Thrones, 
which all the Company, but theſe Lovers, call the Bars. 
I ſaw a Gentleman turn as.pale as Aſhes, becauſe an 
Idol turned the Sugar in a Tea-Diſh for his Rival, and 
careleſly called the Boy to ſerve him, with a Sirrah ! . 
don't you give the Gentleman the Box to pleaſe him © Mr. 
? Certain it is, that a very hopeful young Man wa: 81 
- © taken with Leads in his Pockets = Bridge, where © 1 a 


. 1 R806” 


* he intended to drown himſelf, becauſe his Idol would © 
waſh the Diſh-in which ſhe had but juſt drank Tes, | 
before ſhe would let him uſe it. many 
* I am, Sir, a Perſon paſt being Amorous, and do not * Yery d 
give this Information out of Envy or Jealouſie, but I f M: 
© am a real Sufferer by it. Theſe Lovers take any thing? mit ( 
© for Tea and Coffee; I ſaw one Yeſterday ſurfeit to? he W. 
* make his Court; and all his Rivals, at the ſame time. — 
© loud in the Commendation of Liquors that wen“! er yo 
© apainſt every Body in the Room that was not in Love? M@al 
While theſe young Fellows reſign their Stomach” Wear 
« with their Hearts, and drink at the Idol in this man 
© ner, we who come to do Buſineſs, or talk Politicks,' 
<.are utterly poiſoned: They have alſo Drams fo i 
* thoſe who are more enamoured than ordinary; 
and it is very common for ſuch as are too lov Me har 
c 


in Conſtitution to ogle the Idol upon the Strengt! ; 
of Tea, to fluſter themſelves with warmer L. 
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Jil. ©* quors: Thus all Pretenders advance, as faſt as they can, 
rning to a Feaver or a Diabetes. I muſt repeat to you, that I 
there 4 4g not look with an evil Eye upon the Profit of the J- 
zoules * dols, or the Diverſions of the Lovers; what I hope 
it and „ from this Remonſtrance, is only that we plain People 
vithin 74 may not be ſerved as if we were Idolaters; but that 
* from the time of publiſhing this in your Paper, the 
houſe, 74 11,1; would mix Ratsbane only for their Admirers, and 
on of take more Care of us who don't love them. I am, 


: SIR, Yours 
Js the » , 4 
. R T. F. 
Ido 4 rere een a& 
what PREZ T2 KS 
Turn 
ones, No 88. Monday, June 4 
e Bars. — 5 
uſe an : 


al, ane Druid Domini facient, audent cum talia Fures? Virg 


ſe im. © Mr. SPECTATOR, May 30, 1711. 
an wa . Have no ſmall Value for your Endeavours to lay 
wbere f before the World hat may eſcape their Obſer- 
vation, and yet highly conduces to their Ser- 
k Tea __— You have, I think, ſucceeded very well on 
many Subjects; and ſeem to have been converſant in 

do not © yery different Scenes of Life. But in the Conſiderations ' 
but 1% f Mankind, as a SpECTATOR, you ſhould not 

y thing? uit Circumſtances which relate to the inferior Part of 
"Feit to“ che World, any more than thoſe which concern the 


e time © e There is one thing in particular which I won- 
© wen: © Aer you have not touched upon, and that is the ge- 
n Love © Mal Corruption of Manners in the Servants of 
tomach eat Britam, I am a Man that have travelled and 
is man n many Nations, but have for ſeven Years laſt paſt 
oliticks* ded conſtantly in London, or within twenty Miles 
ms fo” it: In this Time I have contracted a numerous 


6 uamrance among the beſt Sort of People, and 
oo lov e hardly found one of them happy in their Ser- 
streng! . This is Matter of great Aſtoniſhment to Fo- 
. ers, and all ſuch as have viſite.1 Foreign Cnun- 


L : 
an e 33 ſince we cannot but obſerve, That 


dinary 


For. II. | <1 | © there 


; 
— 
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there is no Part of the World where Servants have 
* thoſe Privileges and Advantages as in England: They 
have no where elſe ſuch plentiful Diet, large Wages, 
or indulgent Liberty: There is no Place wherein t 
labour leſs, and yet where they are ſo little reſpeRttul, 
more waſteful, more negligent, or where they ſo fre- 
* quently change their Maſters. To this I attribute, in a 
great meaſure, the frequent Robberies and Loſſes which 
ve ſuffer on the high Road and in our own Houſes, W aſl 
That indeed which gives me the preſent Thought of thoſe 
* this kind, is, that a careleſs Groom of mine has ſpoiled 

me the prettieſt Pad in the World with only riding him 
ten Miles; and I aſſure you, if I were to make a Re- 
* giſter of all the Horſes I have known thus abuſed by 
* Negligence of Servants, the Number would mount 2 
Regiment. I wiſh you would give us your Obſerva- 
tions, that we may know how to treat theſe Rogues, 
or that we Maſters may enter into Meaſures to reform 
* them. Pray give us a Speculation in general about Ser- 
* yants, and you make me 


Maid « 

Tours, Phil 1 
W : 

5 0-Britannicus an 

p. S. PR A do not omit the Mention of Groom: 

in particular. 


THIS honeſt Gentleman, who is ſo deſirous that 
fhould write a Satyr upon Grooms, has a great deal Was : 
Reaſon for his Reſentment; and I know no Evil whic > wh 
touches all Mankind ſo much as this of the Behaviour « 
Servants. 

THE Complaint of this Letter runs wholly u 
Men - Servants; and I can attribute the Licentiouſne & 
which has at pre revailed among them, to nothir 
but what au . before me have aſcribed it 1 
The Cuſtom of giving Board-Wages: This one Iuſſat 
of falſe Oeconomy is ſuficient to de bauch the whole N 
tion of Servants, and makes them as it were but for ſor 
Part of their Time in that Quality. They are either; "7 
rending in Places where they meet and run into Clubs. i 


elſe, it they wait at Tayerns, they cat after their Maſs 
4 


# 
* 
9 
"I; 
2 
&- 
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have And reſerve their Wages for other Occaſions. From hence 
hey it ariſes, That they are but in a lower Degree what their 
ages, Maſters themſelves are; and uſually affect an Imitation 
their Manners : And you have in Liveries, Beaux, 
ful, ps, and Cox combs, in as high Perfection as among 
fre- 125 that keep Equipages. lt is a common Humour 


ong the Retinue of People of Quality, when in their 
evels, that is when they are out of their Maſters Sight, 
meſes, dd aſſume in an humorous Way the Names and Titles of 
hr of thoſe whoſe Liveries they wear. By which means Cha- 
oiled Meters and Diſtinctions become ſo familiar to them, that 
> him K is to this, among other Cauſes, one may impute a cer- 
a Re-. Win Infolence among our Servants, that they take no No- 
ed by dice of any Gentleman though they know him ever ſo 
unt 2 Well, 728282 is an Acquaintance of their Maſters. 
ferva M Obſcurity and Taciturnity leave me at Liberty, 
ogues, Without Scandal, to dine, if I think fit, at a common Or- 
* E.. in the meaneſt as well as the moſt ſumptuous 
. Houle of Entertainment. Falling in the other Day at a 
Victualling-Houſe near the Houſe of Peers, I heard the 
Maid come down and tell the Landlady at the Bar, That 
my Lord Biſhop ſwore he would throw her out at Win- 
dew if ſhe did not bring up more Mild Beer, and that my 
herd Duke would have a double Mug of Purle. My Sur- 
moat was encreaſed, in hearing and ruſtick Voices 
and anſwer to each other upon the publick Affairs, 
4 the Names of the moſt Illuſtrious of our Nobility; 
that 8 of a ſudden one came running in, and cry d the Houſe 
- Jeal , was riſing. Down came all the Company together, and 
[1 hid Way! The Ale-Houſe was immediately filled with Cla- 
jour“ = 20d ſcoring one Mug to the Marquiſs of ſuch a 
* Fiate, Oyl and Vinegar to ſuch an Earl. three Quarts to 
iv ons er Lord for wetting his Title, and ſo forth, It is 
a A aſe ng too notorious to mention the Crowds of Servants, 
| 1 | their Inſolence, near the Courts of Juſtice, and the 
3 i We towards the Supreme Aſſembly, where there is an 
1 erſal Mockery of all Order, ſuch riotous Clamour and 
dle N tious Confuſion, that one would think the whole Na- 


lived in Jeſt, and there were no ſuch ching as Rule 
* Diſtinction among us. a 


4 
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THE next Place of Reſort, wherein the ſervile Woild 4 
are let looſe, is at the Entrance of Hide-Park, while the kl 
Gentry are at the Ring. Hither People bring their Lac- 1 
quies out of State, and here it is that all they fay at their 
Tables, and act in their Houſes, is communicated to the 
whole Town, There are Men of Wit in all Conditions 
of Life; and mixing with theſe People at their Diverſi- 
ons, I have heard Ccquets and Prudes as well rallied, and 
Inſolence and Pride expoſed, (allowing for want of Edu- * 
cation) with as much Humour and good Senſe, as in the ' 
—— Companies. It is a general Obſervation, That al] 
ependants run in ſome meaſure into the Manrers and 

Behaviour of thoſe whom they ſerve: You ſhall frequent. . 
by meet with Lovers and Men of Intrigue among the th 
Lacquies, as well as at White's or in the Side-Boxes. | 
re member ſome Years ago an Inſtance of this Kind. 
Foc tman to a Captain of the Guard uſed frequently, When 725 
his Maſter was cut of the Way, to carry on Amours ant 
make Aſſignations in his Maſter's Cloaths. The Fellow 
had a very good Perſon, and there are very many Womer 
that think no further than the Outſide of a Gentleman 
beſides which, he was almoſt as learned a Man as the Co 
lonel himſelf: I fay, thus qualified, the Fellow coul 
ſcraw! Billets doux ſo well, and furniſh a Converſation  * 
the common Topicks, that he had, as they call it, a gre: 
deal of good Buſineſs oh his Hands. It happened on 
Day, that coming down a Tavern Stairs in his Maſter's fim 
Guard Coat, witha wel- dreſs'd Woman macked, he me 
the Colonel coming up with other Company; but with! 
ready Aſſurance he quitted his Lady, came up to him, an 
ſaid, Sir, I know youu have too much Reſpect for your ſelf | } 
cane me in this Fendoes Habit: But you ſee there ts 
Lad in the Caſe, and I hope on that Score alſo you will | @ 
off your Ang er till I have told you all another time. Aft of 
a little Pauſe the Colonel cleared up his Countenance, 1 M was ; 
with an Air of Familiarity whiſpered his Man apart, Sirra 
bring the Lady with you to ack Pardon for yows then alou | 
Look to it, Will, TI never forgive you elſe, The Fell pe ſtil! 
went back to his Miltre(s, and telling her with a loud Vo mary; 
and ati Oarh, That was the honeſteſt Fellow in the Wo? en by 
conveyes her to a Hackney-· Coach. . | 
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3 BUT the many Irregularities committed by Servants 
In the Places above- mentioned as well as in the Theatres 
of which Maſters are generally the Occaſions, are too va- 
tious not to need being reſumed on another Occaſion. R 


. N - — — . err ERS IS EN; EX 
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e 8g. Tueſday, June 12. 


1 
* 
petite hinc juveneſque ſeneſque 

PFinem animo certum, miſeriſque viatica canis. 

I Cras hoc fiet. Idem cras fiet. uid? quaſi magnu n 

LNempe diem donas; ſed cum lux altera venit, 

0 Jam cras heſternum conſumpſimus; ecce aliud cr 15 
Egerit hos annos, & ſemper paulum erit ultra. 
Nam quamvis prope te, quamvis temone ſub ung 

® Vertentum ſeſe fruſtra ſectabere canthum. 


Per. 


S my Correſpondents upon the Subject of Love 
are very numerous, it is my Deſign, if poſſible, to 
range them under ſeveral Heads, and addreſs my 

f to them at different Times. The firſt Branch of them, 
whoſe Service I ſhall dedicate this Paper, are thoſe 

t have to do with Women of dilatory Tempers, who 

for ſpinning out the Time of Courtſhip to an imm9- 
rate Length, without being able either to cloſe with 
ir Lovers, or to diſmiſs them. I have many Letters 

| me fill d with Complaints againſt this ſort of Wo- 

1 In one of them no leſs a Man than a Brother of 


there u this Coif tells me, that he began his Suit Vice/imo nono 
will + oli ſecundi, before he had been a Twelve-month at 
e. Alt e Temple; that he proſecuted it for many Years after 
ance, 1 was called to the Bar; that at preſent he is a Serjeant 
t. Sirr® Lew; and notwithſtanding hoped that Matters 
en alo. Huld have been long ſince brought to an Iſſue, the Fair 
e Feld e ſtill demurrs. f am fo well pleaſed with this Gen- 
bud Vo "man's Phraſe, that I ſhall diſtinguiſh this Sect of Wo- 
e Wonen by the Title of Demurrers. I find by another Letter 
em one that calls himſelf Thirſis, that his Miſtreſs has 
zo demurring above r Years. But among 

"2 3 all 


* 
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all my Phaintiffs of this Nature, I moſt pity the unforts. . Re 
nate Philander, a Man of a conſtant Paſſion and plentiful of | 
Fortune, who ſets forth that the timorous and irreſolu + F 
Sylvia has demurred till ſhe is paſt Child-bearing. Srrephu 
appears by his Letter to be a very cholerick Lover, and ir. 
re vecably ſmitten with one that demurrs aut of Self- Inte 
reft, He tells me with great Paſſion that ſhe has bubble! 
him out of his Youth ; that ſhe frilled him to five an! 
fifty, and that he verily believes ſhe will drop him in hi; 
uid Age if ſhe can find her Account in another. I hal 
conclude this Narrative with a Letter from honeſt S 4 
HoPEWELL, a very pleaſant Fellow, who it ſeems hz 
at laſt married a Damurror: I muſt only premiſe, tha 
SAM. Who is a very good Bottle-Companion, has bee: 
the Diverfion of his Friends, upon accaunt of his Paſſion 
ever fince the Year one thouſand fax hundred and eight) 


One. 
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Dear Sir, 


6 Y OU know "oy well my Paſſion for Mrs. Marth 
and what a Dance fhe has led me: She todo 
me out at the Age of Two and twenty, and dodge 
* with me above Thirty Years. I have loved her till ſhe! 
«© grown as grey as a Cat, and am with much ado becom 
the Maſter of her Per ſon, ſuch as it is at preſent. $þ 
is however in ng Eye a very charming old Woma | 
We often lament that we did not marry ſooner, but þ 
has no Body to blame for it but her felf : You knor 
very well that ſhe would never think of me whilſt | 
0 bad a Tooth in her Head, I have 51 — oe oo 
« Paſſion (Anno Amoris Trige mo) inftead of a Po 
aon my Wedding-Ring. ee you ſhould ſend me 2 — 
Congęratulatory Letter, or, if you pleaſe, an Episha 0 "3a 


bake, i 


* rium, upon this Occaſion, Se, wh 
Mrs. Martha's gud Yours eternally, aL 

Sam. Hoyrewi: to ad 

| Bd Incl; 

IN order to baniſh an Evil out of the World, that «* en. 


not only ce great Uneaſinefs to private Perſons, | * 
has bf eb bill Influence on the Publick, 1 ſhall 1? 
deavour to ſhew the Folly of demurring from tro * . 
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Reflections, which I earneſtly recommend to the Thoughts 
ntiful of my fair Readers. 
blur FIRST of all I would have them ſeriouſly think on 
rehm the Shortneſs of their Time. Life is not long enough 
nd ir Sor a Coquet to play all her Tricks in. A timorous Wo- 
Inte man drops into her Grave before ſhe has done deliberating. 
abble! ere the Age of Man the ſame that it was before the 
ve aul Flood, a Lady might ſacrifice half a Century to a Scru le, 
in hi; be two or three Apes in demurring. Had ſhe Nine 
I ſhal hundred Years good, ſhe might hold out to the Conver- 
| Sau fon of the Fews before ſhe thought fit to be prevailed 
ms hz upon. But, alas! ſhe ought to play her Part in haſte, 
ſe, thi When ſhe conſiders that ſhe is ſuddenly to quit the Stage, 
s beet And make Room for others. 
paſſin IN the ſecond Place, I would defire my Female Rea- 
| eight &'s ro conſider, that as the Term of Life is ſhort, that 
of Beauty is much ſhorter. The fineſt Skin wrinkles in 
a few Years, and loſes the Strength of its Colouring ſo 
won, that we have ſcarce Time to admire it. I might 
F this Subject with Roſes and Rainbows, and ſe- 


ral other ingenious Conceite, which I may pony te- 
os ve for another Opportunity. 985 
ill Mei THERE is a third Conlideration which I would 
, Kewile recommend to a Demurrer, and that is the great 
. 8 Inger of her falling in Love when ſhe is about Threc- 
ore, if ſhe cannot ſatisfie her Doubts and Scruples be- 
but h Pre that Time. There is a kind of latter Spring, that 
metimes gets into the Blood of an old Woman and turns 
into a very odd ſort of an Animal. I would therefore 
we the Demurrer conſider what à ſtrange Figure ſhe will 
ke, if ſhe chances to get over all Ditficulties, and comes 
a final Reſolution, in that unſeaſonable Part of her Life. 


end Mt I would 
hal Would not however be underſtood, by any thing I 
* hav here (id, to diſcourage that natural Modeſty in the 


» Which renders a Retreat from the firſt Approaches o 
Lover both faſhionable and graceful ; All tha | — 
5 1 adviſe them, when they are prompted by Reaſon 
Bd Inclination, to demurr only out of Form, and fo far 
my __ A virtuous Woman ſhould reject the 
* Offer of Marriage, as a Man does that of a Bi- 
WMprick; but I would adviſe neither the one nor the o- 
C4 ther 
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ther to perſiſt in refuſing what they ſecretly approve. | 
would in this Particular propoſe the Example of Eve to 
all her Daughters, as Milton has repreſented her in the fol- 
lowing Paſlage, which I cannot forbear tranſcribing en. 
tire, tho* only the twelve laſt Lines are to my preſent 
Purpoſe. * 


THE Rib he form'd and faſhion'd with his Hands; 
Under his forming Hands a Creature grew, 
Manlike, but diff rent Sex, ſo lovely fair, 

That what ſeem'd fair in all the World ſeem d now 
Mean, or in her ſumm d up. in her contain d; 
And in her Looks, which from that time in fus d 
Sweezneſs into my Heart unfelt before, 

And into all things from her Air inſtir d 
Ilie Spirit of Love and amorous Delight. 

SHE atſappear d, and left me dark; J wal A 

Jo hu ker, or for ever ts deplore 

I. er Leſs, and ether Pleaſures all abjure: 

I; her. out of hope, behold her, not far off, 
Such as I ſaw her in my Dream, adorn'd 
With what all Earth or Heaven could beſtow 
To make her amiable. On ſhe came, 

Led by her head ny Maker, though unſeen, 
And guided by his Voice, nor uninform d 

Of nuptial Sanfity and Marriage Rites : 
Grace was in all her Steps, Heav'a in her Eye, 
In every Gefiire Dignity and Love. 

1 overjoy'd. cculd not forbear aloud. 

THIS Turn hath made Amends; thou haſt fulfill 
Thy Words, Creator bounteous and benign, 
Greer of all things fair, but faireſt this 
Of all thy Gifts, nor envieſt. I now ſee 
Bone of my Bone, Fleſh of my Fleſh, my Self 

SHE heard me thus, and tho diumely brought, 
Yet Innocence and Virgin Modeſty, 

Her Virtue and the Conſcience of her Worth, 

That would be woo'd, and not unſought be won, 
Not obvious, not obtruſive, but retir d 

The more deſirable, or to ſay all, 

Nature her ſelf, though pure of ſinful Thought, 
Wrought in her ſo, that ſeting me ſhe turn d; 
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= I followed her: She what was Honour knew, 
ve to And with obſequious Majeſty approved 

e for My pleaded Reaſon. To the nuptia! Bower 

g el » I led her bluſhing like the Morn 


c ſem 


ds ; 


— Magius ſme viribus Ignis 
s Incaſum furit 


Virg. 


- 
HERE is not, in my opinion, a Conſideration 
M more effectual to extinguiſh inordinate Deſires 
„ in the Soul of Man, than the Notions of Plato and 
His Followers upon that Subject. They tell us, that e- 
very Paſſion which has been contracted by the Soul dur- 
ing her Reſidence in the Body, remains with her in a ſe- 
Parate State; and that the Soul in the Body, or out of 
the Body, differs no more than the Man does Gown himſelf 
When he is in his Houſe, or in open Air. When there- 
ore the obſcene Paſſions in particular have once taken 
Root, and ſpread themſelves in the Soul, they cleave to 
her inſeparably, and remain in her for ever, after the Body 
is caſt off and thrown aſide. As an Argument to confirm 
this their Doctrine they obſerve, that a lewd Youth who 
Li on in a continued Courſe of Voluptuouſneſs, advan- 
s by Degrees into a libidinous old Man; and that the 
Paſſion ſurvives in the Mind when it is altogether dead in 
the Body; nay, that the Deſire grows more violent, and 
. all other. Habits) gathers Strength by Age, at the 
: e time that it has no Power of executing its own 
It „ It, ſay they, the Soul is the moſt ſubject to 
theſe Paſſions at a Time when it has the leaſt Inſtigarion 
m the Body, we may well ſuppoſe ſhe will retainthem 
hen ſhe is entirely diveſted of it. The very Subſtance of 
"the Soul.is feſtered with them, the Gangrene is gonetoo 


do be eyer cured; the Inflammation will rage to all 
Mernity. | | 


full | 
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IN this therefore (ſay the Platonifts ) conlifts the Pu- 
niſhment of a valuptuaus Man after Death: de is tor- 
mented with Defires which it is impoſſible r him to 
gratifie, ſollicited by a Paſſion that has neither Objects nor 
Organs adapted to it: He lives in a State of invincible 
Detire and Impotence, and always burns in the Purſuit of 
what he always defpairs to pofſeſs. It is for this Reaſon 
(fays Plato) that the Souls of the Dead appear frequently 
in Cœmiteries, and hoyer about the Places where their 
Bodies are buried, as ſtill hankering alter their old brutal 
Pleaſures, and deſiring again to enter the Body that gave 
them an Opportunity of tulfiling them. 

SOME of our moſt eminent Divines have made uſe 
of this Platonict Notion, ſo far as it regards the Subſi- 
ſence of our Paſſions after Death, with great Beauty and 
Strength ot Reaſon, Plato indeed carries his Though . 
very far, when he grafts upon it his Opinion of Ghoſts pj 
appearing in Places of Burial, Though, I muſt contels, it _ 
one did believe that the departed Souls of Men and W. 
men wandered up and down theſe lower Regions, aud 
entertained themielyes with the Sight of their Species, 
one could not deviſe 2 more proper Hell for an impur 
Spirit than that which Plato has touched u 4 

THE Ancients ſeem to have drawn ſuch a State 6 
Torments in the Deſcription of Tantalus, who was pu 
pied with the Rage of an eternal Thirſt, and ſet up to 
he Chin in Water hat fled from bis Lips whenever h. 
RtEwptes to drink it. 

FIR GIIL, who has caſt the whole, Syſtem, of Plats 
nick Philoſophy, ſo far as it relates to the Soul of Mai 
into. beautiful Allegories, in the fixth Book of bis An 
gives us the Puniſhment of a Voluptuary after Death, 10 '* 
alike that which we are here ſpeaking of. 


— Lucent genialibus altis i 

Auraa fultra toris, epuleque ante ora parate $4 
Regifico lun Furiarum maxima juxta .2 
Aecubat, & manitus prohibet contingere menſas; || 
Exargitque facem attollens, atque intonat ore. 
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They lie below on Golden Beds diſplay d. 
And genial Feaſts with regal Pomp are made, 


up, 
Ghoſt; 
nd Wo 
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 ® Torments, I was, after my Way, in Love with 
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The Furies by their Side is ſet, 
fer her from their Mouths th untaſted Meat; 


Which they touch, her hiſſing Snakes ſhe rears, 
Tong her Torch, and thund ring in their Ears. 


Dry d. 


HAT I may a little alleviate the Severity of this my 


Speculation (which otherwiſe may loſe me ſeveral of my 
polite Readers) I ſhall tranſlate a Story that has been quo- 
wei upon another Occafion by one of the moſt learned 
Man of the preſent Age, as I find it in the Original. The 
Reader will tee it is not foreign to my preſent Subject, 
and I dae ſay will think it a lively Repreſentation of a 

erſon lying under the Tor ments of ſuch a kind of Tau- 
taliſm, or Platonick Hell, as that which we have now un- 
er Conſidera: ion. Monſieur Pontignan, ſpeaking of a 


- Wove-Adventure that happened to him in the Country, 


Eires the following Account of it. 


HEN was in the Country laſt Summer, I was 


often in Company with a Couple of charmi 
* who had all the Wit and Beauty one g are em 
female Companions, with a Daſh 6 » that 
tom time to time gave me a great many agree 


| Women, 


ſach frequent Opportunities of 
to them when they were aſundet, 
hope for particular Favours from 
I was walking one Evening in 


of them, and bed 
# picading my will 


* that 1 had Refi < | 
each of then 


a my Chamber rut nothing about me but my Night- 
'* Gown, they D me into my Room and told me, 
they had a ver 


ealant Trick to put upon a Gentle- 
ne fame Houſe, provided I would 
e Upon this they told me ſuch a 
laughed at their Contriyance, 
and agreed to do whatever they ſhould require ot 
we. They immediitely began to ſwaddle me up in 
my E Ion with long Pieces of Linnen, which 
they folded about me till they had wrapt me in 


1 above an hundred Vards of Swathe: My Arms were 
preſſed to my Sides, | 


ew fo many Wrappers one over another, that 1 looked 
lle an Egyptian Mummy. 


and my Legs cloſed together by 


an M. y. As I Rood bolt upright 
on one End in this antique Figure, one ot the Ta- 


| * 


9 * .* 
„ dies 
. * 
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dies burſt out a laughing. And now Pontignan, ſay; 
* ſhe, we intend to perform the Promiſe that we find 
you have extorted from each of us. You have often 
asked the Favour of us, and 1 dare fay you are 4 
* better bred Cavalier than to refuſe to go to Bed to 
* Ladies that deſire it of you. After having ſtood a Fit 
* of Laughter, I begged them to uncaſe me, anddo with 
me What they pleaſed. No, no, ſay they, we like 
* you very well as you are; and upon that ordered me 
to be carried to one of their Houſes, and put to Bed 
in all my Swaddles, The Room was lighted up on al. 
Sides; and I was laid very decently between a Pair o. 
Sheets, with my Head (which was indeed the on]; 
Part I could move) upon a very high Pillow: Thi; 
* was no ſooner done, but my two Female Friends came 


into Bed to me in their fineſt Night-Cloaths. You - 


may caſily gueſs at the Condition of a Man that faw 
a Couple of the moſt beautiful Women in the Worl 
* undreſt and abed with him, without being able te 
* ftir Hand or Foot, I begged them to «eleaſe me, anc 
* ſtruggled all I could to get looſe, which I did with { 
much Violence, that about Mid- night they both leapec 
* out of the Bed, crying out they were undone. Þu 
* ſceing me ſafe, they took their Poſts again, and re 
* newed their Rallery. Finding all my Prayers anc 
* Endeavours were loſt, I compoſed my ſelf as well z 


I could; and told them, that if they would not winbin 


me, I would fal aſleep between them, and by ths 
* mears diſgrace them for ever: Bur alas! this was in: 
* poſſible, could I have been diſpoſed to it, they wouic 
have prevented me by ſeveral little ili-narmed G 
reſſes and Endearments which they beſtowed upon m 
As much devoted as I ara to Womanki d, I would no 
* pals ſuch another Night to be Maſter of the who 
Sex. My Reader will doubtleſs be curious to Kno- 
* what became of me the next Morning: Why tr. 
my Bed-fetows left me about an Hour before Ds 
and told me it 1 would be good aud lie ſtill, tb. 


* would ſend ſome Body to take me up as ſoun as it u 


time tor me to rite: . Accordingly about Nine a Che 
in the Mornirg an el] Woman came to unſwathe n. 
* ] buic all this very patieatly, being icſolwed to take f 
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of r and to keep no Meaſures 


** witht 
my old 


> 


em as ſoon as I was at Liberty; but upoꝑ asking 
Woman what was become of the two Ladies, 


* ſhe told me ſhe believed they were by that Time with- 
in Sight of Paris, for that they went away in a you 


” 
: 


and fix before five a Clock in the Morning. 


Ne 91. Thurſday, June 14. 
A 
In furias ignemque ruws, Amor omnibus Idem. Virg 
1 HO' the Subject I am now going upon would be 
4 much more properly the Foundation of a Come- 
1 dy, | cannot forbear inſerting the Circumſtances 
Fobich pleaſed me in the Account ayoung Lady gave me 
pf the Loves of a Family in Town, which ſhall be name- 
gels; or. rathgr for the better Sound and Elevation of 
the Hiſtory, inftead of Mr. and Mrs. ſuch-a-one, I ſhall 
Call them by feigned Names. Without further Preface, 
Jau are to know, that within the Liberties of the City 
af Weſtminſter lives the Lady Honoria, a Widow about 

ie Age of Forty, of a healthy Conſtitution, gay Tem- 
ki and elegant Perſon. She dreſſes a little too much 


ike a Girl, affects a childiſh Fondneis in the Tone of 
der Voice, ſometimes a pretty Sullenneſs in the leaning 
pf her Head, aid now and then a Down-caft of her 
— Bu on her Fan: Neither her Imagination nor her 
Health would ever give her to know that ſke is turned 
ef Twenty; but that in the Midit of thoſe pretty Soft- 
ametles, and Airs of Delicacy and Attraction, flie has a 
all Daughter within a Fortnight of Fittecn, who im- 
p .tinently comes into the Room, and towers ſo much 
wards Woman, that her Mother is always checked by 

r Preſence, and every Charm of Honoria -droops at 
e Entrance of Flavia. The agreeable Flavia would 
what ſe is not, as well as her Mother Houoria; but 
their Bcholders are more partial to an a ffectation 
what a Perſon is growing up to, than of what has 


o 


F.n aready enjoyed, and is gone for cer. It 
there for 
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therefore allowed to Flavia to look forward, but not to aur: 
Honovria to look back. Flavia is no way dependant on 


her Mother with relation to her Fortune, which 
Reaſon they Hve almoſt an Equality in Converſa- 
tion; and as Honor has Flavia to underſtand, that 
it is ill bred to be always calling Mother, Flavis is a; 
well pleaſed never to be called Child. It happens, by 
this Means, that theſe Ladies are generally Rivals in al 
Places where they appear; and the Words Mother and 
Daughter never berween thera but out of Spite, 
Flavia one Night at aPlay obſerving Honoria draw the 
Eyes of feveral in the Pit, called to a Lady who fat by 
her, and bid her ask ber Mother to lend her her Snuf. 
Box for one Moment. Another Time, when a Lover 
of Honeria was on his Knees beſeeching the Favour to 
kifs her hand, Flava roſhing into the Room knceled 
down by him and asked Bl . Several of theſe con- 
wadiftory Acts of Duty have raiſed between them fuck 
a Coldneſs, that they generally conyerfe when they are 
in mixed Company by way of talking at one another, 
and not to one another. Honoria is ever complaining o 
a certain Sufficiency in the young Women of this Agr, 
who aſſume to themſelves an 1 carrying a 
things before them, as if they were Poſſeſſors of th: 
Ffteero of Mankind; and all, who were but a Yer 
before them in the World, were neglected or de 
ecafed. Flavia, upon fuch a Provocation, is ſure to b 
ferve, that there are People who can refign nothing, ant + 


know not how to give up what they know they ca- 


not hold; that there are thoſe who will not allow You: 
their Follies, not becauſe they are themſelves paſt then 
but becauſe they love to continue in them, Theſe Bea: 
ties rival each other on all Occaſions, not that they han: 
always had the ſame Lovers, but each has kept up 
Vanity to ſhew the other the Charms of her Lover. D- 
Craft and Jom Tulip, among many others, have of |: 
been Pretenders in this Family: Dick to Honoria, Tom ' * 
Flavia. Dick is the only furviving Beau of the laſt A: 
and To almoſt the only one that keeps up that Order 
Men in this. 
I wiſh I could repeat the little Circumſtances ef 
Converfation of the four Lovers with the Spirit 
whit 8 
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put it feems Dick Craſt in, rhe Admirer of Nonoria, and 
Twlip, the Pretender to Flavia, were purpoſely ad- 
Witted by the Ladies, that each might ſhew 
o other that her Lover had the Superiority in the Ac- 
mpliſhments of that Sort of Creature m the fit- 
of Women call a fine Gentleman. As this Age 
3 much mare groſs Taſte in Courtfhip, as well as 
every thing elſe, than the laſt had, theſe Gentlemen are 
ſtances of it in their different Manner of Application. 
| kd is ever making Alluſions to the Vigour of his Per- 
„the finewy Force of his Make; while Crafft 
faſſes a wary Obſervation of the Turns of his Miſtreſs's 
Mind. Tulip gives himſelf the Air of a reſiſtleſs Raviſher, 
Craſtin practiſes that of a skilful Lover. Poetry is the 
Property of every Man in Love; and as Mea 
Wit write Verſes on thoſe Occaſions, the reſt of the 
World repeat the Verſes of others. Theſe Seryants of 
the Ladics were uſed to imitate their Manner of Con- 
Verſation, and allude to one another, rather than inter- 
ange Diſcourſe in what they faid when they met. Tulip 
other Day feized his Miſtreſs's Hand, and repeated out 


7 Ovid's Art of Love, 


Ii I can in ſoft Battles paſs the Night, 
Tet riſe next Morning vigorous for the Fight, 

®UPON hearing this, Craſtin, with an Air of Deſe- 
ace, played Honoria's Fan, and repeated, 


* Freſh as the Day, and active as the Light 

"Bidley has that prevailing gentle Art, 

"WHEN Craſtin had uttered theſe Verſes, with a 
Fend : 

* 


h a Conflict, kindle ſuch a Fire, 
FPeemeen declining Virtue and Deſire, 

IF the poor vanguiſh'd Maid diſſolves away 
Dreams all Night, in Sighs and Tears all Day. 


"That can, with a reſiftleſs Charm, impart 
8 looſeft Wiſhes to the chaſteſt Fear, 

erneſs which at 'once ſpoke Paſſion and Re ſpect, 
Ho- 


2 
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Honoria caſt a triumphant Glance at Flavia as exulting ii 
the Elegance of Craſtm's Courtſhip, and upbraiding het 

with x Homelineſs of Twlip's. Tulip underſtood the 
Reproach, and in Return began to applaud the Wiſdon 
of old amorous Gentlemen, who turned their Miſtreſ. 
Imagination as far as poſſible from what they had long 
themſelves forgot, and ended his Diſcourſe with a (ly 4 
Commendation of the Doctrine of Platonick Love; at thy 4 
ſame time he ran over, with a laughing Eye, Craſtin'; + 
thin Legs, meagre Looks, and ſpare Body. The old Gen. L 


tleman immediately left the Room with ſome Diſorder, 
and the Converſation fell upon untimely Paſſion, After. 
Love, and unſcaſonable Youth. Tulip ſung, danced, mo. 
ved before the Glaſs, led his Miſtreſs halt a Minuet, hum Me 


med a N 
Celia the Fair, in the Bloom of Fifteen, . 
when there came a Servant with a Letter to him, which . . 


Was as follows, 


SIX, 
C 1 Underſtand very well what you meant by your Mer. 
* tionof Platonick Love. I ſhall be glad to meet yo. 
immediately in Hide-Park, or behind Mountague- Hou 
or attend you to Barn Elms, or any other faſhionad: 
Place that's fit for a Gentleman to die in, that you ji. 
* appoint for, 


Sir, Your moſt Humble Servant, © 
Richard Craſii: 1 


TULIP's Colour changed at the reading of this Er! 
file; for which Reaſon his Miſtreſs ſnatched it to rc 
the Contents. While ſhe was doing ſo Tulip went aw: 
and the Ladies now agreeing in a Common Calamity, be 
wailed together the Danger of their Lovers. They ir: 
mediately undreſſed to go out, and took Hackneys t: 
prevent Miſchief; but, after alarming all Parts of t!: 
Town, Craſtin was found by his Widow in his Pumy 
at Hide-Park, which Appointment Tulip never kept, bu! 
made his Eſcape into the Country. Flavia tears her Hi! 
for his inglorious Safety, curſes and deſpiſes her Char 
er, is fallen in Love with Craſtin: Which is the firſt Pat 
of the Hiſtory of the Rival Mother, | 
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4 —Convrug prope diſſentire videntur, 
; Poſeentes vario multum diverſa palato 
Cuid dem? Quid non dem? Hor. 


1 KING over the late Packets of Letters which 
have been ſent to me, I found the following one. 


* 
Vr. SPECTATOR, 
N OUR Paper is a Part of my Tea-Equipage; and 
1 my Scrvant knows my Humour ſo well, that 
calling for my Breakfalt ths Morning (it being paſt my 
©piual Hour) ſhe anſwer'd, the SpECTATOR Was not 
yet come in; but that the Tea-Kettle boiled, and ſhe 
expected it every Moinent, Having thus in Part ſig- 
nified to you the Efteem and Veneration which l have 
* for you, I muſt put you in Mind of the Catalogue of 
Books which you have promiſed to recommend to our 
Sex; for I have deferred furniſhing my Cloſet with Au- 
*thors, till I receive your Advice in this Particular, being 
your daily Diſciple and humble Servant, 
4 LEONOR A. 


IN Anſwer to my fair Diſciple, whom I am very proud 
of, 1 muſt acquaint her and the reſt of my Readers, that 
fnce | have called out for Help in my Catalogue of a 
Lady's Library, I have received many Letters upon that 
Head, ſome of which I ſhall give an Account of. 
SIN the firſt Claſs 1 ſhall take Notice of thoſe which 
e to me from eminentjBookſellers, who every one 
them mention with Reſpect the Authors they have 
Ninted, and conſequently nave an Eye to their own 
Mvantage more than to that of the Ladies. One tells 
that he thinks it abſolutely neceſſary for Women to 
Fe true Notions of Right and Equity, and that there- 
4 they cannot peruſe a better k than Dalton 
unt Fuſtice: Another thinks they cannot be 1 
4 1 


4 


» 
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The Compleat Fockey. A third obſerving the Curioſy 
and Defire of prying into Secrets, which he tells me 
natural to the fair Sex, is of Opinion this female Inh“ 
nation, if well directed, might turn very much to thei 
Advantage, and therefore recommends to me My. Men 
upon the Revelations, A fourth lays it down as an u- 
queſtioned Truth, that a Lady cannot be thoroughly ac 
compliſhed who has not read The ſecret Treaties and Ne 
gociations of the Marſhal D Eftrades. Mr. Jacob Ton(s 
Tun. is of Opinion, that Bayle's Dictionary might bes 
very great uſe to the Ladies, in order to make them g 
neral Scholars. Another whoſe Name I have forgo: 
ten, thinks it highly proper that every Woman wit 
Child ſhould read Mr. Wall's Hiſtory of Infaut Baptiſm; : 
another is very importunate with me to recommend t, Gn 
all my female Readers The finiſhing Stroke ; being a ind 2 
cat ion of the Patriarchal Scheme, &c. 

IN the ſecond Claſs I ſhall mention Books which a: 
recommended by Husbands, if I may believe the Wi 
ters of them. Whether or no they are real Husbands o 9 
per ſonated ones I cannot tell, but the Books they recon gy 
mend are as follow. A Paraphraſe an the Hiſtory of S 
fanna, Rules to keep Lent, The Chriſtian's Overthrow jr: 
wented. A Diſſuaſive from the Play-houfe. The Virtue: | 
Camphire, with Direttions to make Camphire Tea. The Pli- 
ſures of a Country Life. The Government of the Tongu | 
A Letter dated from Cheapſide deſires me that I wol 
adviſe all young Wives to make themſelves Miſtreſſes 
lhgate's Arithmetick, and concludes with a Poſtſcrip + 
that he hopes I will not forget The Coumteſ of Kent's R. 
6s. 

may reckon the Ladies themſelves as a third Claſs: 
mong theſe my Correſpondents and Privy-Counſellon 4 
In a Letter from one of them, I am adviſed to place . 
ramona at the Head of my Catalogue, and, if I think pre 

„ta give the ſecond Place to Caſſandra. Coquetili 
— me not to think of nailing Women upon their Knee | 
with Manuals of Devotion, nor of fcorching their Face 
with Books of Houſewifry. Floreila defires to know ! 
there are any Books written againſt Prudes, and intren 
me, if there are, to give them a Place in my wy, 
| Plays of all Sorts have their ſeveral Advocates: All 
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Move is mentioned in above fifteen Letters; Sophonisba? 


Haunibal's Owertbrow, in a Dozen; the Ianorent Adul- 


ery is likewiſe highly approved f: Minhridates Kine of Pon- 


ve the ſame Number of Voices; but Theodoſins, er the 
res of Lowe, carries it from ail the reſt. 

© 1 ſhould, in the laſt Place, mention ſuch Books as have 
een prapoſed by Men of Learning, and thoſe who ap- 
Pear competent Judges of this Matter, and muſt here 
Bake Occalion to thank A. B. whoever it is that concea's 
imfelf under thofe two Letters, for his Advice upon this 
bject: Bur as I find the Work I have undertaken to be 
very difficult, 1 ſhall defer the executing of it till I am 
farther acquainted with the Thoughts of my judicious 
DGontemporaries, and have Time to examine the ſeveral 
ks they offer to me; being reſolved, in an Affair of 

this Moment, to proceed with the greateſt Caution, 
IN the mean while, as I have taken the Ladies under 
my particular Care, I ſhall make it my Bufjneſs to find 
gut in the beſt Authors ancient and modern ſuch Paſſages 
= may be for their uſe, and endeavour to accommodate 
hem as well as I can to their Tafte; not queſtjoging 
t the valuable Part of the Sex wili eaſily pardon me, 
from Time to Time I laugh at thoſe littte Vanities and 
lies which appear in the Behaviour of ſome of them, 
)- which are more pr for Ridicule than a ſerious 
enſure. Moſt Books being calculated for Male Readers, 
«nd generally written with an Eye to Men of Learning, 
. a Work of this Nature the more neceſſary ; be- 
Aides, I am the more encouraged, becaufe I flatter my 
elf that I ſee the Sex daily improving by theſe my Spe- 
Plations. My fair Readers are alread r Scholars 
an the Beaus: I could name ſome of them who talk 
uch better than feveral Gentlemen that make a Figure 
"© 7/it's; and as I frequently receive Letters from the 
Ladies and pretty Fellows, | cannot but obſerve that 
former are ſuperior to the others not only in the 

So(e but in the Spelling. This cannot but have a 


7 has many, Friends; Alexander the Groat and Aurengxebe 


1 


ech upon the female World, and keep them from be- 
charmed by thoſe empty Coxcombs that have hither- 
deen admired among the Women, tho' laughed ae a- 


8 


Wong the Men. 
'S 


1 
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I am credibly informed that Tom Tattle paſſes for 1 3 
impertinent Fellow, that Mill. Trippit begins to be ſmoik 
ed, and that Frank Smoothly himſelf is within a Month 
a Coxcomb, in caſe I think fit to continue this Paper. Fo 
my Part, as it is my Buſineſs in ſome Meaſure to deres 
ſuch as would lead aſtray weak Minds by their falſe Pr: 
tences to Wit and Judgment, Humour and Gallantry, | 
ſhall not fail to lend the beſt Lights I am able to the ff 
Sex for the Continuation of theſe Diſcoyerics. L 


| AUST e 


Ne 93. Saturday, June 16. 


| n— Spatio brevi 
Spem longam reſeces: dum loquimur, ſug eret Invida 
carpe Diem, quam minimum credula poſtero, H 


LEAs 
w E all of us complain of the Shortneſs of Tim - ny 
Y C 


faith Seneca, and yet have much more than w 
know what to do with, Our Lives, fays |r 
are ſpent either in doing nothing at all, or in doing n 
thing to the Purpoſe, or in doing nothing that we ougt 
to do; We are always complaining our Days are fey 5 : 
and acting as though there would be no End of then *$ ar. 
That noble Philoſopher has deſcribed our Inconſiſtenc 
with our ſelves in this Particular, by all thoſe vario 
Turns of Expreſſion and Thought which are peculiar t 
his Writings. | 

I often conſider Mankind as wholly inconſiſtent wit 
it ſelf in a Point that bears ſome Affinity to the forme 
Though we ſeem grieved at the Shortneſs of Life in g 
neral, we are wiſhing every Period of it at an End, Th 
Minor longs to be at Age, then to be a Man of Buſine! 
then to make up an Eſtate, then to arrive at Honour: 
then to retire, Thus although the whole Life is! 
lowe by every one to be ſhort, the ſeveral Diviſions « 
x appear long and tedious. We are for lengthening 0: 
Span in general, but would fain contract the Parts 0 ye 
Which it is compoſed, The Uſurer would be very 2 N 

aty © 8 


. 
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fied to have all the Time annihilated that lies be- 


_ en the preſent Moment and next Quarter-day. The 
mathe itician would be contented to loſe three Years in his 
„ ke Ie, could he place things in the Poſture which he fan- 
dered they will ſtand in after ſuch a Revolution of Time. 
e Pr. Lover would be glad to ſtrike out of his Exiſtence 
ry, the Moments that are to paſs away before the happy 
hen Mecting. Thus, as falt as our Time runs, we ſhould 
very glad in moſt Parts of our Lives that it ran much 


er than it does. Several Hours of the Day hang up- 
an our Hands, nay we wiſh away whole Years; and 
1) txayel through Time as through a Country filled with 
many wild and empty Waſtes, which we would fain 
hurry over, that we may arrive at thoſe ſeveral little 
Settlements or imaginary Points of Reſt which are diſ- 
— perfed up and down in it. 

IF we divide the Life of moſt Men into twenty Parts, 
. we ſhall find that at leaſt nineteen of them are meer 
„, Hy Gaps and Chaſms, which are neither filled with Plea- 
; fure nor Buſineſs, I do not however include in this 
Tim Sulation the Life of thoſe Men who are in a perpetual 
han w Harry of Affairs, but of thoſe only who are not always 
* " ped in Scenes of Action; and I hope I ſhall not do 
ing w ® unacceptable Piece of Service to theſe Perſons if I 
e ougk pot out to them certain Methods for the filling up their 


empty Spaces of Life. The Methods I ſhall propoſe to 


* them are as follow. 


Geng I. HE firſt is the Exerciſe of Virtue, in the moſt ge- 
vario, Wel Acceptation of the Word. That particular Scheme 
culiar ; Mch comprehends the Social Virtues, may give Em- 
ment to the moſt induſtrious Temper, and find a 
in Buſineſs more than the moſt active Station of 


ent wil 


To adviſe the Ignorant, relieve the Needy, com- 
« as 

42 e the Afflicted, are Duties that fall in our _ almoſt 
d. Th every Day in our Lives, A Man has frequent Opportu- 
Buſines s of mitigating the Fierceneſs of a Party; of doing 
onoun ice to the Character of a deſerving Man; of ſoft- 
fe is: the Envious, quleting the Angry, and rectifying 
iſiont e Prejudiced; which are all of them Fmployments 
e x! to a reaſonable Nature, and bring great Satisfacti- 
3 o the Perſon who can buſy himſelf in them with 


very we 1 ton, 


6 THERE. 


* 
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THERE is another kind of Virtue that may find Em. os 
ploy ment for thoſe retired Hours in which we are aw 23 
gether left to our ſelves, and deſtitute of Company ani 3 
Converlation; I mean that Intercourſe and Communic, s 
tion Which every reaſonable Creature ought to mainta: 72 
with the great Author of bis Being. The Man who lin fe 
under an habitual Senſe of the Divine Preſence keeps up 

al Chearfulneſs of Temper, and enjoys every Ms 2 
ment the Satisfaction of thinkin hitnſelf in Compay 3111 
with his deareſt and beſt of Friends. The Time never le os nc 
heavy upon him: It is impoſſible for him to be alone. H Re 
Thoughts and Paſſions are the moſt buſied at ſuch Hou E 
when thoſe of other Men are the moſt unactive: He n che 
ſooner ſteps out of the World but his Heart burns wn ird 
Devotion, {wells with Hope, and triumphs in the Co che Enz 
ſciouſheſs of that Preſence which every where ſurroum 4% un 
him; or, on the contrary, pours out its Fears, its Sorrow = 
its Apprehenſions, to the great Supporter of its Exiſtence * 

I have here only conſidered the Neceſſity of a Mu and 
being virtuous, that he may have ſomething to do; but fe 
we conſider further, that the Exerciſe of Virtue is not a ME 
ly an Amuſement for the time it laſts, but that its Wh 
ence extends to thoſe Parts of our Exiſtence which lie kd 6, 
yond the Grave, and that our whole Eternity is to take 
Colour from thoſe Hours which we here employ in Vi — 

THE 
0 


tue or in Vice, the Argument tedoubles upon us for p 
ting in Practice this Method of paſſing away our ns 
Co's! 


8 HEN a Man es but a ＋ Stock to improve, 
portunities of turning it all to Account, w 
* think of him if he ſuffers — Parts of * Khan 
lie dead, and perhaps employs even the twenticth to! M Ma 
Ruin or Diſadvantage ? But becauſe the Mind cannot 
always in its Fervours, nor ſtrained up to a Pitch 
Virtue, it is neceſſary to find out proper EmploymoP 
for it in its Relaxations. | 
THE next Method therefore that I would propoſt N 
fill up our Time, ſhould be uſeful and innocent Dire M uſe; 
ons. I muſt conſeſs I think it is below reaſonable C 
tures to be altogether converſant in fuch Diverſions 
are meerly innocent, and have nothing elſe to rec 
mend them, but that there is no Hurt in them. Wheteo Pe cat 

any kind of Gaming has even thus much to fay fo 
2 « 
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1 ſhall not determine; but I think it is very won- 
ul to fee Perſons of the beſt Senſe paſſing away a 
a Hours together in _— and dividing a Pack 
nunic &Tards, with no other Converſation but what is made 
| f a few Game Phraſes, and no other Ideas but thoſe 
$lack or red Spots ranged together in different Fi- 
. Would not a Man laugh to hear any one of this 
Ty Me Sedrics complaining that Life is ſhort ? 
ompar! f HE Stage might be made a perpetual Source of the 
ever It aft noble and uſeful Entertainments, were it under pro- 
ne. E p Regulations. 
h Hou gu f the Mind never unbends it ſelf ſo agreeably as 
He nig the Converſation of a well-choſen Friend. There is 
rns Wi! ;ridied no Bleſſing of Life that is any way comparable to 
che Co the Enjoyment of a diſcreet and virtuous Friend. It cafes 
arroum 4 unloads the Mind, clears and improves the Under- 
Sorrow ng, engenders Thoughts and Knowledge, animates 
xiſtenc . and good Reſolutions, ſooths and allays the Paſſi- 
| a bu e finds Employment for moſt of the vacant Hours 
0; violate. 
not a 1 to ſuch an Intimacy with a particular Perſon, 
its In would endeavour after a more general Converſation 
ch lie dy ſuch as are able to entertain and improve thoſe with 
o take they converſe, which are Qualifications that ſel- 
y in Vi — aſunder. 
s for b "HERE are many other uſeful Amuſements of Life, 
pur Ti one would endeavour to multiply, that one oh 
rove, "ol occafions have Recourſe to ſomething, rather than 
unt, wife the Mind to lie idle, or run adrift with any Paſſion 
ts of iti chances to riſe in it. 
ieth to! Man that has a Taſte of Muſick, Painting, or Archi- 
is like one that has another Senſe, when com- 
with ſuch as have no Reliſh of thoſe Arts. The 
ploym Bt, the Planter, the Gardiner, the Husbandman, 
they are only as Accompliſhments to the Man of 
ne, are great Reliefs to a Country Life, and many 
Zuſeful to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of them. | 
T of all the Diverſions of Life, there is none ſo 
to fill up its empty Spaces as the reading of uſeful 
tertaining Authors. But this I ſhall only touch up- 
cauſe it in ſome Meaſure interferes with the third 
„which I ſhall propoſe in another Paper, for the 
Employ- 
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Employment of our dead unactive Hours, and which 
ſhall only mention in general to be the Purſuit of Knoy Nh 
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Vixere bis, vita poſſe priore frui. Mz & Fe T 

HE laſt Method which I propoſed in my Sat: = b 

day's Paper, for filling up thoſe empty Spaces n. 2 

Life which are fo tedious and burthenſome to ic un 
People, is the employing our {elves in the Purſuit of Kno 8 


ledge. Iremember Mr. Boyle, ſpeaking ofa certain Mine: 
tells us That a Man may conſume his whole Life int 
Study of it, without arriving at the Knowledge of all: 
Qualities. The Truth of it is, there is not a ſingle Sciert 
or any Branch of it, that might not furniſh a Man w. 
Buſineſs for Life, though it were much longer than i: 

I ſhall not here engage on thoſe beaten Subjects of 
Uſefulneſs of Knowledge, nor of the Pleaſure and p: 
fection it gives the Mind, nor on the Methods of attaini 
it, nor recommend any particular Branch of it, all whi 
have been the Topicks of many other Writers; but (: 
indulge my ſelf in a Specula ion that is more uncomme 
and may therefore perhaps be more entertaining. 

I bave before ſhewn how the unemployed parts 
Life appear long and tedious, and ſhall here endeayour! 
ſhew how thoſe Parts of Life which are exerciſed in 8. 
dy, Reading, and the Purſuits of Knowledge, are |: 
but not tedious, and by that Means diſcover a Method 
lengthening our Lives, and at the fame time of turn 
all the Parts of them to our Advantage. 

Mr Lock obſerves * That we get the Idea of Tin. og 
or Duration, by reflecting on that Train of Ideas wi 
&« ſvcceed one another in our Minds: That for this | n,; 
„ ſon, when we (leep ſoundly without dreaming, fy 


% have no Perception of Time, or the Length of 
1 
V. I 3 
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Wwvhilt we ſleep; and that the Moment wherein we leave 
off to think, till the Moment we begin to think again, 
ſeem to have no Diſtance. To which the Author adds, 
And ſo l doubt not but it would be to a waking Man, 


jf it were poſſible for him to keep only one Idea in his 


Mind, without Variation, and the Succeſſion of others: 
And we ſee, that one who fixes his Thoughts very in- 
tently on one thing, ſo as to take bur little Notice of the 
«Succeſſion of Ideas that paſs in his Mind whilſt he is 
taken up with that earneſt Contemplation, lets {lip 
out of his Account a good Part of that Duration, and 
thinks that Time ſhorter than it is. 

WE might carry this Thought further, and conſider a 


Y N Man as, on one Side, ſhortening his Time by thinking on 
Pac nothing, or but a few things; ſo, on the other, as length- 
ns n ng it, by employing his Thoughts on many Subjects, 
Frags Þy entertaining a quick and conſtant Succeſſion of Ideas. 
; p _—_ rdingly Monſieur Mallebranche, in his Enquiry after 
a ell th, (which was publiſhed ſeveral Years before Mr. Lock's 
* y on Human Underſtanding) tells us, That it is poſſible 
= „i ome Creatures may think Half an Hour as long as we do 
3 _ ouſand Years ; or look upon that Space of Duration 
hs of i Which we call a Minute, as an Hour, a Week, a Month, or 
K 1 p, Wer hole Age. 
ary THIS Notion of Monſieur Mallebranche is capable of 
ll wh; Ae little Explanation from what I have quoted out of 
but l. © Lock; for if cur Notion of Time is produced by our 
Wack ecting on the Succeſſion of Ideas in our Mind, and this 
Surceſſion may be infinitely accelerated or retarded, it will 
Php follow, that different Beings may have different Notions 
. the ſame Parts of Duration, according as their Ideas, 
479 h we ſuppoſe are equally diſtinct in each of them, 
ne e one another in a greater or leſs degree of Rapidity. 
ko 904 HERE is a famous Paſſage in the Alcoran, which 
© urns s if Mahomet had been poſſeſſed of the Notion 
Ware now ſpeaking of. Ir is there ſaid, That the An- 
of Tir. rie took Mahomet out of his Bed one Morning 
eas Wil we mim a Sight of all Things in the Seven Hea- 
Wes. - in Paradiſe, and in Hell, which the Prophet took 
ming. 2 . View of ; and after having held Ninety thou- 
=, 7 onf:rences with God, was brought back again to 
8 „ Por. II. D | his 
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his Bed. All this, ſays the Alcrran, was tranſacted in 
{mall a Space of Time, that Mahomet at his Return fount 
his Bed ſtill warm, and took up an Earthen Pitcher. (which 
was thrown down at the very Inſtant that the Angel C 
briel carried him away) before the Water was all ſpilt. 
THERE is a very pretty Story in the Turkiſh Tale 
which relates to this Paſſage of the famous Impoſtor, 1 
bears ſome Affinity to the Subject we are now upon... 
Sultan of Egypt, who was an Infidel, uſed to laugh at thi 
Circumſtance in Mabomet's Life, as what was altogethe 
impoſſible and abſurd : But converſing one Day with! 
great Doctor in the Law, who had the Gift of working 
Miracles, the Doctor told him he would quickly convinc: 
him of the Truth of this Paſſage in the Hiſtory of Mats 
met, if he would conſent to do what he ſhould deſire c 
him. Upon this the Sultan was directed to place himſe 
by an huge Tub of Water, which he did according) 
and as he ſtood by the Tub amidſt a Circle of his gra 
Men, the Holy Man bid him plunge his Head into tk 
Water, and draw it up again : The King according) 
thruſt his Head into the Water, and at the ſame time foun 
himſelf at the Foot of a Mountain on a Sea-Shore. I Hpplica 
King immediately began to rage againſt his Doctor ir } 4 be 
this Piece of Treachery and Witchcraft; but at lengua Wiligent 
knowing it was in vain to be angry, he ſet himfelry TH 
think on proper Methods for getting a Livelihood in ti Ideas, a 
ſtrange Country: Accordingly he applied himſclf u pf the © 
{ome People whom he ſaw at Work in a neighbourin ith it; 
Wood; theſe People conducted him to a Town that ſox: very M 
at a little Diſtance from the Wood, where, after {ſome 4+ In other 
ventures, he married a Woman of great Beauty and fa 3d the 
tune. He lived with this Woman ſo long till he hai vi HOU 
her ſeven Sons and ſeven Daughters: He was afterwrai Myho is | 
reduced to great Want, and forced to think of ply ing f him 
the Streets as a Porter for his Livelihood. One Day as Mptter is | 
was walking alone by the Sea-Side, being ſeized wit ye wit 
many melancholy Refſections upon his former and his t Produces 
fent State of Life, which had raiſed a Fit of Devotion! Ptber bel 
him, he threw off his Cloaths with a Deſign to wi o deligh 
himſelf, according to the Cuſtom of the Mahomeran:, u an ſcarc 
fore he ſaid his Prayers. Ar t is n 
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AFTER his firſt Plunge into the Sea, he no ſooner 
Saiſcd his Head above the Water but he found himſe f 


4 


Nanding by the Side of the Tub, with the great Men of his 
Court about him, and the holy Man at his Side. He im- 


mediately upbraided his Teacher for having ſent. him on 
ſuch a Courſe of Adventures, and betrayed him into ſo 
Jong a State of Miſery and Servitude ; but was wonder- 
Fully ſurprized when he heard that the State he ta'ked of 
was only a Dream and Deluſion; that he had not ſtirred 
rom the Place where he then ſtood; and that he had only 
lipped his Head into the Water, and immediately taken it 
ut again. 
i THE Mabometan Doctor took'this Occaſion of inſtruct- 
Ing the Sultan, that nothing was impoſſible with God; 
Ind that He, with whom a Thouſand Years are but as one 
ay, can, if he pleaſes, make a fingle Day, nay a ſingle 
loment, appear to any of his Creatures as a Thouſand 
F ears, 
I ſhall leave my Reader to compare theſe Eaſtern Fables 
with the Notions of thoſe two great Philoſophers whom 
have quoted in this Paper ; and ſhall only, by way of 
| om, deſire him to conſider how we may extend 
Lite beyond its natural Dimenſions, by applying our ſelves 
Niligently to the Purſuits of 1 
THE Hours of a wiſe Man are lengthened by his 
Ideas, as thoſe of a Fool are by his Paſſions: The Time 
pf the one is long, becauſe he does not know what to do 
Piith it; ſo is that of the other, becauſe he diſtinguiſhes 


very Moment of it with uſeful or amuſing Thoughts; or 


other Words, becauſe the one is always wiſhing it away, 
ad the other always enjoy ing it. 
Ss HOW different is the View of paſt Life, in the Man 
bo is grown old in Knowledge and Wiſdom, from that 
f him who is grown old in Ignorance and Folly? The 
Witter is like the Owner of a barren Country, that fills his 
Fye with the Proſpect of naked Hills and Plains, which 


Froduces nothing either profitable or ornamental; the 


Pt ber beholds a beautiful and ſpacious Lands kip, divided in- 


© delightful Gardens, green Meadows, fruitful Fields, and 


m ſcarce caſt his Eye on a ſingle Spot of his Poſſeſſions, 
t is not covered with ſome beautiful Plant or Flower. 


D 2 Tueſday, 


No 95. Tueſday, June 19. 


Cure Leves loquuntur, Ingentes ſtupent. 


AVING read the two following Letters wii 
H much Pleaſure, I cannot but think the good Ser; 

of them will be as agreeable to the Town as a 
thing I could fay either on the Topicks they treat of, 
any other. They both allude to former Papers of mir 
and I do not queſtion but the firſt, which is upon inwz 
Mourning, will be thought the Production of a Man wh 
is well acquainted with the generous Earnings of Diſtie 
in a manly Temper, which is above the Relief of Tex: 
A Speculation of my own on that Subject 1 ſhall defer t 


another Occaſion. 


THE ſecond Letter is from a Lady of a Mind as gre | 


as her Underſtanding. There is perhaps ſomething in t: 


Beginning of it which I ought in Modeſty to conceal; br '{£ 


I have fo much Eſteem for this Correſpordent, that IN 
not alter a Tittle of what ſhe writes, tho? I am thus cr 
pulous at the Price of being ridiculous, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


£ J Was very well pleaſed with your Diſcourſe up 3 


general Mourning, and ſhould be obliged to yo. 
it you would enter into the Matter more deeply, 2 


give us your Thought: upon the common Senſe the « 


« dinary People have of the Demonſtrations of Griet w 


« preſcribe Rules and Faſhions to the moſt ſolemn Aff 
« Gion; ſuch as the Loſs of the neareſt Relations 2 
deareſt Friends. You cannot go to viſit a ſick Frien' 
but ſome impertinent Waiter about him obſerves 
« Muſcles of your Face, as ſtrictly as if they were Pro 
« noſticks of his Death or Recovery. If he happens to 


taken from you, you are immediately ſurrounded wi 
« Numbers of theſe Spectators, who expect a melancho 


« Shrog of your Shoulders, a pathetical Shake of 700 
Head: and an expreſſive Diſtortion of your Face, 


c meal.” | 
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eaſure your Affection and Value for the Deceaſed: But 
here is nothing, on theſe Occaſions, ſo much in their 
Pavour as immoderate Weeping. As all theſe Paſſions 
Care ſuperficial, they imagine the Seat ot Love and Friend- 
up to be placed viſibly in the Eyes: They judge what 
— F*S$tock of Kindneſs you had for the Living, by the Quan- 
Fity of Tears you pour out for the Dead; ſo that if one 
Body wants that Quantity of Salt- Water another abounds 
"Sith, he is in great Danger of being thought inſenſible 
pr ill- natured: They are Strangers to Friendfhip, .whoſe 
Grief happens not to be moiſt enough to wet ſuch a. 
Parcel of Handkerchiefs. But Experience has told us 
Mothing is ſo fallacious as this outward Sign of Sorrow; 
Ind the natural Hiſtory of our Bodies will teach us, that 


s Wit 
d Sen; 
| AS 1 
of, e 
f mint 


inws My: ! Wa 

his Flux of the Eyes, this Faculty of Weeping, is pecu- 
it . iar only to ſome Conſtitutions. We obſerve in the ten- 
"Tex, Per Bodies of Children, when croſſed in their little Wills 


ofor u nd Expectat ions, how diſſolvable they are into Tears: 
2 Af this were what Grief is in Men, Nature would not 
de able to ſupport them in the Exceſs of it for one Mo- 
at. Add to this Obſervation, how quick is their 
Tranſition from this Paſſion to that of their Joy. 1 
on't {ay we ſee often, in the next tender Things to 
hildren, Tears ſhed without much Grieving. Thus it is 
Fommon to ſhed Tears without much Sorrow, and as 
gommon to ſuffer much without ſhedding Tears. Grief 


nd Weeping are indeed frequent Companions: But, I 


as gre 4 
7 int & 
al; be 
at ] wi 
us {cri 


ſe upt ! liove, never in their higheſt Exceſſes. As Laughter 
to 5e. {Woes not proceed from profound Joy, ſo neither does 
ply, » eeping from profound Sorrow. The Sorrow which 
- the « Wppears ſo eaſily at the Eyes, cannot have pierced deeply 


iet wh to the Heart. The Heart, diſtended with Grief, ſtops. 
an Aff l Paſſages for Tears or Lamentations. 
ons 2 NOW, Sir, what I would incline you to in a'l 
Frier his, is, that you would inform the ſhallow Criticks 
rves © nd Obſervers upon Sorrow, that true Affliction labours 
re P 0 be inviſible, that it is a Stranger to Ceremony, 
ns to Ind. that it bears in its own Nature a Dignity much 
jed . bove the little Circumſtances which are affected 
nder the Notion of Decency. You muſt know, Sir, 

have lately loſt a dear Friend, for whom I have 
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not yet ſhed à Tear, and for that Reaſon your Anima. er 
* verſions on that Subject would be the more acceptab; e © 
to, | 
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Tour moſt humble Servant, 14375 
B. 0 1 than 


Mr. Sprcraron, June the n 7 
A | there are but few who have ſo little Gn Phe 
£X titude as not to acknowledge the Uſefulneſs c 15 
« your Pen, and to eſteem it a publick Benefit; ſo I * 
© ſenſible, be that as it will, you muſt nevertheleſs fin & 51 


« the ſecret and incomparable Pleaſure of doing Good, Pu 
© be a great Sharer in the Entertainment you give. I x res 


knowledge our Sex to be much obliged, and I hope in 
proved by your Labours, and even your Intentions mom a 
particularly for our Service. If it be true, as tis ſome Yo 
times ſaid, that our Sex have an Influence on the otbe r. 
your Paper may be a yet more general Good. Vour d r 
recting us to Reading is certainly the beſt Means to os 
Inſtruction; but I think, with you, Caution in that Px: 
ticular very uſeful, ſince the Improvement of our Un 
derſtandings may, or may not, be of Service to us, a& F 
cording as it is managed. It has been thought wen 
not generally fo Ipnorant as Ill- taught, or that our Sei 
does ſo often want Wit, Judgment, or Knowledge, : k 
the right Application of them: You ate ſo welk-bre 9 
as to ſay your fair Readers are already deeper Schon 4 
than the Beaus, and that you could name ſeme of then 

that talk much better than ſeveral Gentlemen that mae 

a Figure at Hubs: This may poſſibly be, and no gte?“ 

* Compliment, in my Opinion, even ſuppoſing your Com 

« pariſon to reach Tom's and the Grecian : Sure you 2 N 
too wiſe to think that a real Commendation of a Vom | 
Were it not rather to be wiſhed we imptoved in e ] c 

oven Sphere, and approved our ſtlyes better Davghtes 2 

Wives, Mothers, and Friends? con 
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] can't but agree with the Judicious Trader in Ch# , Goo 
« f:4e (though I am not at all prejudiced in his Favour) ? apprc 
* recommending the Study of Arithmetick; and muſt d 
* {eht even from the Authority which you mention, w 1· 3 
* it adviſes the making our Sex Scholars, Indeed a lit“ 


* 
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mere Philoſophy, in order ta the ſubduing our Paſſions 
to our Reaſon, might be ſometimes ſerviceable, and a 
$ Treatiſe of that Nature I would approve of, even in ex- 
change for Theodoſius, or the Force of Love; but as I well 
# know you want not Hints, I will proceed no further 
B.) than to recommend the Biſhop of Cambray's Education 

of a Daughter, as 'tis tranſlated into the only Language 
I have any Knowledge of, tho' perhaps very much to 
its Diſadvantage. I have heard it objected againſt the 
Piece, that its Inſtructions are not of general Uſe, but 
only fitted for a great Lady; but I conteſs I am not of 
that Opinion; for I don't remember that there are any 
Rules laid down for the Expences f a Womans, in which 
Particular only I think a Gentlewoman ouyht to differ 
from a Lady of the beſt Fortune, or higheſt Quality, and 
not in their Principles of Juſtice, Gratitude, Sincerity, 
Prudence, or Modeſty. I ought perhaps to make an A- 
7 pology for this long Epiſtle; but as I rather believe you 

2 Friend to Sincerity, than Ceremony, ſhall only aſſure 


SIX, | 
Your-moſt Humble Servant, 
ANABELLA. 


. * , / „ Very". « by - 7 * | * . N N 
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Amicum 
Mancipium domine, & frugi - Hor, 


My. SPECTATOR, 


Have frequently read your Diſcourſe upon Servants, 
* and, as 1 am one my ſelf, have been much offen- 
* ded, that in that Variety of Forms wherein you 
Conſidered the Bad, you found no Place to mention the 
& Good. There is however one Obſervation of yours I 
ut % „ prove, which is, That there are Men of Wit and 
good Senſe among all Orders of Men, and that Servants 
An "part moſt of the Good or Ill which is ſpoken of their 
5 D + \ 2 Maſters, 
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* Maſters. That there are Men of Senſe who live in Ser 
* vitude, I have the Vanity to fay I have felt to my we 
ful Experience, You attribute very juſtly the Source © 
our general Iniquity to Board-Wages, and the Manre 
* of living out of a domeſtick Way: But I cannot gin 
: * my Thoughts on this Subject any Way ſo well, x 
* by a ſhort Account ef my own Life to this the Fort 
fifth Year of my Age; that is to ſay, from my bein 
* firſt a Foot-boy at fourteen, to my preſent Station of: 
Noble man's Porter in the Year of my Age above- men 
* tioned. 

* KNOW then, that my Father was a poor Tenant to 
* the Family of Sir Stephen Rackrent : Sir Stephen put me 
to School, or rather made me follow his Son Harry u 
School, from my Ninth Year ; and there, tho' Sir Ste- 
phen paid ſomething for my Learning, I was uſed lik: 
a Servant, and was forced to get what Scraps of Learn. 
ing I could by my own Induſtry, for the School-maſter 
took very little Notice of me. My young Maſter wa 
a Lad of very ſprightly Parts; and my being conſtant! 
about him, and loving him, was no ſmall Advantage to 
me, My Maſter loved me extreamly, and has often 
been Whippes ior not keeping me at a Diſtance, He 
uſ-d always to ſay, That when he came to his Eſtate | 
ſhould have a Leaſe of my Father's Tenement tor no- 
thing. I came up to Town with him to Weſtminſte 
School; at which time he taught me at Night all he 
learnt, and put me to find out Words in the Dictionary 
when he was about his Exerciſe, It was the Will of 
Providence that Maſter Harry was taken very ill of a Fever 
of which he died within Ten Days after his firſt failing 
ſick, Here was the firſt Sorrow I ever knew; and! 
aſſure you, Mr. SEC TAT OR, I remember the beau: 
tiful Action of the ſweet Youth in his Fever, as freſi 
as if it were Yeſterday. If he wanted any thing, 1 
muſt be given him by Tom : When I let any thing f“ 
through the Grief I was under, he would cry, Do nt 
beat the poor Boy: Give him ſome more Julep f 
me, no Body elſe ſhall give ir me. He would {tr 
to hide his being ſo bad, when he ſaw I could not 
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bear his being ſo much in Danger, and comforted me, 2 


« ſaying, Tom, Tom, have a good Heart, When | 
| 6. w3 
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as holding a Cup at his Mouth, he fell into Convul- 
T ſions; and at this very Time I hear my dear Maſter's 
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lat Groan. I was quickly turned out of the Room, 


and left to ſob and beat my Head againſt the Wall at 
© my Leiſure. The Griet I was in was inexpreſſible; 
and every Body thought it would have coſt me my 


Life. In a few Days my old Lady, who was one of 


the Houſewives of the World, thought of turning me 
out of Doors, becauſe I put her in mind of her Son. 
Sir Stephen propoſed putting me to Prentice, but my 
Lady being an excellent Manager, would not let her 


© Husband throw away his Money in acts of Charity. 


I had Senſe enough to be under the utmoſt Indignati- 
on, to ſee her diſcard with fo little Concern, one her 
Son had loved fo much; and went out of the Houle to 


® ramble where-ever my Feet would carry me. 


* THE third Day after I left Sir Stephen's Family, I 


was ſtrolling up and down the Walks in the Temple. 
e 


A young Gentleman of the Houſe, who (as I heard 
him fay afterwards) ſeeing me half-ſtarved and well 


dreſſed, thought me an Equipage ready to his Hand, 
after very little Enquiry more than Did I want a Ma- 
ſter? bid me follow him: I did fo, and in a very little 
® while thought my {ſelf the happieſt Creature in this 
World. My Time was taken up in carryin 
to Wenches, or Meſſages to young Ladies of my Ma- 
ſter's Acquaintance, We rambled 
# vern, to the Play-houſe, the Mulberry-Gardea, and all 
# Places of Reſoit; where my Maſter engaged every 
Night in ſome new Amour, in which and Drinking 


Letters 


om Tavern to Ta- 


he ſpent all his Time when he had Money. Duriag 


2 theſe Extravagances I had the Pleaſure of lying on 
the Stairs of a Tavern half a Night, playing at Dice 
wich other Servants, and the like Idlenefles, When my 


Maſter was Monyleſs, I was generally employed in 
tranſcribing amorous Pieces of Poetry, old Songs, and 


new Lampoons, This Life held till my Maſter married, 


and he had then the Prudence to turn me off, becauſe I 
was in the Secret of his Intreagues. 


I was utterly at a Loſs what Courſe to take next; 


Tan F when at laſt I applied my {elf to a Fellow - ſufferer, one 


4 * of his Miſtreſſes, a Woman of the Town. She hap- 


Ds * ping 


58 
: pening at that Time to be pretty full of Money, cloathe 

me from Head to Foot; and knowing me to be a ſhary 
Fellow, employed me accordingly. Sometimes I was 
to go abroad with her, and when ſhe had pitched upon 
* a young Fellow ſhe thought for her Turn, I was to be 
dropped as one ſhe could not truſt, She would often 
* Cheapen Goods at the New Exchange; and when (he 


* an Errand. When an humble Servant and ſhe were be- 
* ginning a Parley, I came immediately, and told her Sir 
s 2 was come home; then ſhe would order another 
Coach to prevent being dogged. The Lover makes 
* Signs to me as I get behind the Coach, I ſhake my Head 
it was impoſſible: I leave my Lady at the next Turn- 
ing, and follow the Cully to know how to fall in hi; 
* Way on another Occaſion, Beſides good Offices of this 
Nature, I writ all my Miſtreſs's Love- Letters ; ſome 
from a Lady that ſaw ſuch a Gentleman at ſuch a Place 
in ſuch a coloured Coat, ſome ſhewing the Terrour ſte 
* was in of a jealous old Husband, others explaining that 
the Severity of her Parents was ſuch (tho' her Fortune 
vas ſettled) that ſhe was willing to run away with ſuch 
* a one, tho ſhe knew he was but a younger Brother. In 
© a Word, my Half-Education and Love of idle Books, 
made me outwrite all that made Love to her by way, ot 
* Epiſtle; and as ſhe was extremely cunning, ſhe did wel 
* enough in "a 54 by a skilful Affectation of the great 
4 eſt Modeſty. In the midſt of all this, 1 was ſurprizc 
* with a Letter from her and a Ten Pound Note. 
Hone 
cc OU will never ſee me more. I am married to 
« a very cunning Country Gentleman, wh 
A might poſſibly gueſs ſomething if 1 kept you ill 
u therefore farewell. 


Tom, 


* WHEN this Place was loſt alſo in Marriage, I wi 

t reſolved to go amon quite another People for the fu 
ture; and got in Butler to one of thoſe Families when 
* there is a Coach kept three or four Servants, a cle? 
* Houle, and a good general Outlide upon a final Fa 
« ſtate, 


had a Mind to be attacked, ſhe would ſend me away on 


s: 
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thed tate. Here I lived very comfortably for ſome Time, 
ſharp il I-anfortunately found my Maſter, the very graveſt 
was Man alive, in the Garret with the Chambermaid, I 
upon knew the World too well to think of ſtaying there; 
o be and the next Day pretended to have received a Letter 


often t of the Country that my Father was dying, and got 
| ſhe y Diſcharge with a Bounty for my Diſcretion, 

r on THE nextTI lived with was a iſh ſingle Man, 
e be- NWhom I ſtayed with for a Year and a half. Moſt Part 


r Sit of the Time I paſſed very ealily ; for when I began to 
other know him, I minded no more than he meant what 


nakes - ſaid; ſo that one Day in good Humour he ſaid, I 
Head was the beſt Man he ever had, by my want of Reſped to 
Turn- Fn. | 

in he, ' THESE, Sir, are the chief Occurrences of my Life; 
f this Wand 1 will not dwell upon very many other Places I 
ſome Mhaye been in, where I have been the ſtrangeſt Fellow in 
Place he World, where no Body in the World had ſuch Ser- 
ar ſte vants as they, where ſure they were the unluckieſt Peo- 
that ple in the World in Servants, and ſo forth. All I mean 
rtune by this Repreſentation, is, To ſnew you that we poor 
1 ſuch Servants are not (what you called us too generally) all 
r. I opues; but that we are what we are, according to the 
ooks, Example of our Superiours. In the Family I am now 
ray,of m, I am guilty of no one Sin but Lying; which I do 
i wel wich a grave Face in my Gown and Staff every Day 1 
great- live, and almoſt all Day long, in denying my Lord to 
prizes I impertinent Suitors, and my Lady to unwelcome Viſi- 


E tants, But, Sir, I am to let you know, that I am, 
when I can get abroad, a Leader of the Servants : I am 
be that keeps Time with beating my Cudgel againſt the 


ied to Boards in the Gallery at an Opera; I am he that am 
who touched fo properly at a Tragedy, when the People of 
|; fill; J Quality are ſtaring at one another during the moſt Im- 


portant Incidents: When you hear in a Crowd a Cry in 

the right Place, an Humm where the Point is touched 
T wis in a Speech, or an Nuſſa ſet up where it is the Voice 
he fu the People; you may conclude it is begun, or joined 
vwhet dy, | 


S IN. 
Tour more than humble Servant, 
: Thomas Trufty. 
Thurſday, 
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Projicere Animas 


mn 
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MONG the looſe Papers which I have frequen' 
{ſpoken of heretofore, I find a Converſation I 


Duels, and the Copy of an Edict iſſued in Conlequene 
of that Diſcourſe. | 
EUCR ATE argued, That nothing but the moſi ſeven o 
and vindictive Puniſhments, ſuch as placing the Bodies 
the Offenders in Chains, and putting them to Death 
the moſtexquiſite Tor ments, would be ſufficient to extirps 
a Crime which had ſo long prevailed and was fo firmly fix: 
in the Opinion of the World as great and laudable; but it 
King anſwered, I hat indeed Inſtances of Ignominy we: 
neceſſary in the Cure of this Evil; but conſidering that 
prevailed only among ſuch as had a Nicety in their Senſe: 
Honour, and that it often happened that a Duel was foug 
to fave Appearances to the World, when both Parties we 
in their Hearts in Amity and Reconciliation to cu 
other; it was evident, that turning the Mode another w. 
would effectually put a Stop to what had Being only : ® 
a Mode, That to ſuch Perſons, Poverty and Shin: 
were Torments ſufficient; That he would not go fu- 
ther in puniſhing in others Crimes which he was ß 
tisfied he himſelf was moſt guilty of, in that he mit 
have prevented them by ſpeaking his Diſpleaſure ſooner 

Beſides which the King ſaid, he was in general aver. 

10 Tortures, which was putting human Nature it &: 
rather than the Criminal, to Diigrace; and that 7 

wculd be ſure not to uſe this Means where the Crin! 
was but an ill Effect ariſing from a laudable Cauſe, 1? 
Fear of Shame. The King, at the {ame time; ſpo“ 
with much Grace upon the Subject of Mercy; and 
pented of many Acts of that kind which had a mw? 
nificent Aſpect in the doing, but dreadful Conſequs 
ces in the Example, Mercy to Particulars, he obe 
7 V6 
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© vour. 
am under no Pain that I cannot pardon the Wicked: 
for which Reaſon, continued Pharamond, I will effectu- 
® « ally put a Stop to this Evil, by expoling no more the 
T « Tenderneſs of my Nature to the Importunity of having 
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ed, was Cruelty in the General: That though a Prince 


could not revive a dead Man by taking the Life of him 
Who killed him, neither could he make Reparation to 
© the next that ſhould die by the evil Example; or an- 
{wer to himſelf for the Partiality, in not pardoning the 
next as well as the former Offender, © As tor me, ſays 
& Pharamond, I have conquered France, 


and yet have 
given Laws to my Feople: The Laws are my Methods 
of Life; they are not a Diminution but a Direction to 
my Power. I am ſtill abſolute to diſtinguiſh the Inno- 
cent and the Virtuous, to give Honours to the Brave 
and Generous: 1 am abſolute in my Good- Will; none 


TE can oppoſe my Bounty, or preſcrite Rules for my Fa- 
t ſeven 


odicse © 


While I can, as I pleaſe, reward the Good, I 


the faire Reſpect to thoſe who are miſerable by their 


J Fault, and thoſe who are ſo by their Misfortune. Flat- 
d terers (concluded the King ſmiling) repeat to us Prin- 


© ces, that we are Heaven's Vicegerents; let us be ſo, and 


«ee the only thing out of our Power be zo do ill. 


SOON after the Evening wherein Pharamond and 


| Eucrate had this Converſation, the following Edict was 


publiſhed. 


Pharamond's Edict againſt Duels. 


Pharamond, King ef the Gauls, to all his loving Subjefs 
ſendeth Greeting. 


0 WHE REAS it has come to our Royal Notice 

and Obſervation, that in Contempt of all 
Laws Divine and Human, it is of late become a Cu- 
ſtom among the Nobility and Gentry of this our King- 
dom, upon {light and trivial, as well as great and ur- 
gent Provocations, to invite each other into the Field, 
* there by their own Hands, and of their own Authori- 
* ty, to decide their Controverſies b, Combatz We have 
thought fit to take the ſaid Cuſtom into our Royal 
Conſideration, and find, upon Rnquiry into the uſual 
* Cauſes whereon ſuch fatal Deciſions have ariſen, that 


« by 
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by this Wicked Cuſtom, maugre all the Precepts of Our 

* holy Religion, and the Rules of right Reaſon, the 
* greateſt Act of the human Mind, Forgiveneſs of Injuries, 
is become vile and ſhameful; that the Rules of good 

Society and virtuous Converſation are hereby inverted; 

that the Looſe, the Vain, and the Impudent, in- 
* ſult the Careful, the Diſcreet, and the Modeſt; that all 
* Virtue is ſuppreſſed, and all Vice ſupported, in the one 

Act of being capable to dare to the Death, We haveat 
* ſo further, with great Sorrow of Mind, obſerved that 
this dreadful Action, by long Impunity, (Our Royal 
* Attention being employed upon Matters of more gene- 
ral Concern) is become honourable, and the Refuſal . 
to engage in it ignominious. In theſe Our Royal 
* Cares and Enquiries We are yet farther made to un- 
derſtand, that the Perſons of moſt eminent Worth, and 
* moſt ho Abilities, accompanied with the Strongeſt 
FPaſſion for true Glory, are ſuch as are moſt liable to be 
involved in the Dangers ariſing from this Licence. 
* Now taking the ſaid Premiſes into our ſerious Confi- 
« deration, and well weighing that all fuch Emergencies 
© (wherem the Mind is incapable of commanding it felt, 
and where the Injury is too ſudden or exquiſite to be 
born) ze particularly provided for by Laws heretofore 
* enafted; and that the Qualities of leſs Injuries, like 
© thoſe of Ingratitude, are too nice and delicate to come 
under general Rules; we do reſolve to blot this Faſhi- 
© on, or Wantonneſs of Anger, out of the Minds of Our 
Subjects, by Our Royal Reſolutions declared in this E- 
dict, as foilows. 

* NO Perſon who either ſends or accepts a Challenge, 
or the Poſterity of either, tho' no Death enſues thereup- 
on, ſhall be, after the Publication of this our Edict, ca- 
* pable of bearing Office in theſe our Dominions. 

* THE Perſon who ſhall prove the ſending or recei- 
« ving a Challenge, ſhall receive, to his own Uſe and Pro- 
« perty, the whole * Eſtate of both Parties; and 
* their real Eſtate ſhall be immediately veſted in the next 
Heir of the Offenders, in as ample Manner as if the faid 
* Offenders were actually deceaſed. 

* I N Cafes wherethe Laws(which we hare already gran- 
ted to our Subjects) admit of an Appeal for Blood; pres 
the 
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the faid A he ſhall not 
mixed, and. 
perlonal, ſhall from the Hour of his Death be veſted in 


the Criminal is condemned by 
only ſuffer Death, but his whole E(tate, 


the next Heir of the Perſon whole Blood he ſpilt. 


>< THAT it ſhall not hereafter be in Our Royal Pow- 
Her, or of that of Our Succeſſors, to pardon the ſaid Or- 
© fences, or reſtore the Offenders in their Eſtates, Honour 


For Blood for ever. 
Given at our Court at Blois the 8th 


of February, 9" 


In the Second Yeay of our Reign. 
WO DEE; V2 


Ne 98. Friday, June 22. 


—— 


Mata off quarendi cura decoris. 


Juv. 


HERE is not fo variable a thing in Nature as a 
Lady's Head-dreſs: Within my own Memory I 
have known it rife and fall above thirty De- 
grees. About ten Years ago it ſhot up to a very great 
Height, inſomuch that the female Part of our Species 
were much taller than the Men. The Women were of 
ſuch an enormous Stature, that we appeared as Graſs- 
' Woppers before them: At preſent the whole Sex is in a man- 
per dwarfed and ſhrunk into a Race of Beauties that 
*Frems almoſt another Species. I remember ſeveral Ladies, 
Fvho were once very near ſeven Foot high, that at pre- 
ent want fome Inches of five: How they came to be 
Thus curtailed I cannot learn; whether the whole Sex be 
t preſent under any Penance which we know no- 
thing of, or whether they have caſt their Head-dreſſes in 
] in that kind which 


to ſutpre us with ſomethin 
irely new; or whether 


ome of the talleſt of 


3 too cunning for the reſt, have contrived 
this Method to make themſelves appear ſizeable, is ſtill a 
Secret; tho' I find moſt are of Opinion, they are at 
preſent like Trees new lopped and pruned, that will cer- 
tainly ſprout up and flouriſh with greater Heads than 
4 For my own Part, as I do not love to be inſulted 
by Women who are taller than my ſelf, I admire — 


; he Sex, being 
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Sex much more in their preſent Humiliation, which ha 


reduced them to their natural Dimenſions, than when 
they had extended their Perſons, and lengthened them. 


ſelves out into formidable and gigantick Figures. 1 an 


not for adding to the beautiful Edifice of Nature, nor 
for railing any whimſical Superſtructure upon her Plans 
] muſt theretore repeat it, that 1 am highly pleaſed wit! 
the Coiffure now in Faſhion, and think it ſhews the goo! 
Senſe which at preſent very much reigns among the yz 
able Part of the Sex. One may be an that Women 
in all Ages have taken more Pains than Men to adort 
the outſide of their Heads; and indeed I very much a6 


mire, that thoſe female Architects, who raiſe ſuch won- 2 


der tul Structures out of Ribbands, Lace, and Wire, hare 
not been recorded for their reſpective Inventions.» It i; 
certain there has been as many Orders in theſe kinds of 
Building, as in thoſe which have been made of Marble: 
Sometimes they riſe in the Shape of a Pyramid, ſome- 
times like a Tower, and ſometimes like a Steeple. In 
333 Time the Building grew by ſeveral Orders and 
ories, as he has very humourouſly deſcribed it. 


Tot premit ordinibus, tot adhuc compagibus altum 
ZE dificat caput : Andromachen a fronte videbis ;| 


Poſt minor eſt: Aliam credas. Juv. 


But 1 do not remember, in any Part of my Reading, that 


the Head - dreſs aſpired to ſo great an Extravagance as inthe 


fourteenth Century; when it was bailt up in a Couple df 


Cones or Spires, which ſtood ſo exceſſively high on each 
Side of the Head, that a Woman who was but a Pigmy with 


out her Head- dreſs, appeared like a Coloſſus upon putting it 


on. Monſieur Paradm ſays, That theſe old faſhioned 
* Fontanges roſe an Ell above the Head; that they were 
pointed like Steeples, and had long looſe Pieces of Crap 


* faſtened to the Tops of them, which were curioully 


* fringed, and hung down their Backs like Streamers. 


THE Women might poſlibly have carried this Gothick 4 
Building much higher, had not a famous Monk, Thom 
Connette by Name, attacked it with great Zeal and Re. 


ſolution. This holy Man travelled from Place to Place to 
preach dowa this monſtrous Commode; and ſucceeded 
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well in it, that as the Magicians facrificed their Books to 
> Flames upon the Preaching of an Apoſtle, many of the 
Women threw down their Head-drefſes in the Middle of 
s Sermon, and made a Bonfire of them within Sight of 
» Pulpit. He was ſo renowned, as well for the Sanctity 
his Life as his Manner of Preaching, that he had oftena 
pngregation of Twenty thouſand People; the Men placing 
gemſelves on the one Side of his Pulpit, and the Women on 

other, that appeared (to uſe the Similitude of an inge- 
Wous Writer) like a Foreſt of Cedars with their Heads 
ching to the Clouds. He fo warmed and animated the 
ople againſt this monſtrous Ornament, that it lay under 
cind of Perſecution 3 and whenever it appeared in pub- 
k was pelted down by the Rabble, who 2 Stones 
che Perſons that wore it. But notwithſtanding this 
odigy vaniſhed while the Preacher was among them, it 
gan to appear again ſome Months after his Departure, 
to tell it in Monſieur Paradin's own Words, The 


rs and *# Women that, like Snails: in a Fright, had drawnin their 


Horns, ſhot them out again as ſoon as the Danger was 

lover. This Extravagance of the Womens Head- dreſſes 

that Age is taken Notice of by Monſieur d Argentre in 

Ub Hiſtory of Bretagne, and by ether Hiſtorians as well as 
Perſon I have here quoted. | 


Ir is uſually obſerved, That a good Reign is the only 


oper Time for the making of Laws againſt the Exorbi- 


nce of Power; in the fame Manner an exceſſive Head- 
els may be attacked the moſt effectually when the Fa- 
ion is againſt it. I do therefore recommend this Paper 
my female Readers by way of Prevention. 

would deſire the fair Sex to conſider how impoſſi- 
eit is for them to add any thing that can be ornamen- 
to what is already the Maſter-piece of Nature. The 
Wc2d has the moſt beautiful Appearance, as well as the 
Wpheſt Station, in a human Figure. Nature has laid 
Mut all her Art in beautifying the Face: She has touched 


with Vermillion, planted in it a double Row of Ivo- 
made it the Seat of Smiles and Bluſhes, lighted it up 
d enlivened it with the Brightneſs of the Eyes, hung 


on each Side with curious Organs of Senſe, given it 

ſurround- 

ſets all its 
Beau- 
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Beauties in the moſt agrecable Light: In ſhort, ſhe ſeen 
to have defizned the Head as the Cupola to the moſt go 
riou of her Works; and when we load it with ſuch; 
Pile of ſupernumerary Ornaments, we deſtroy the Syn 
metry of the human Figure, and foohſhly contrive tocu} 
off the Eye from great and real Beauties, to childiſh Gen 


gaws, Ribbands, and Bone-lace . 


( 


Coaſtan 

Tur pi ſecernis Hos eſtum. Hor, wr 

HE Clob, of which I have often declared my { wy 8 

a Member, were laſt Night engaged ina Diſcourt . po * 

upon that which paſſes for the chief Point of Hop 5, — 

nour among Men and Women; and ſtarted a great maß : 
Hints upon the Subject, which I thought were entire 181 
new : I ſhall therefore methodtze the ſeveral Reffectiai 4, 4 
that arofe upon this Occaſion, and preſent my Rea 4 C 
with them for rhe Specul ation of this Day; after having * 1 hg 
premiſed, that if there is any thing in this Paper hid Se ngal 
ſeems to differ with any Paſſage of laſt Thurſday's, ti: Io chin 
Reader will conſider this as the Sentiments of the Clu x w 
and the other as my own private Thoughts, or raib : por q 
thoſe of Pharamond. Delivere 
THE great Point of Honour in Men is Courage, m ever hi 
in Women Chaſtity. If a Man loſes his Honour in on per Vir 
Rencounter, it is not impoſſible for him to regain it i — 
another; a Slip in a Woman's Honour is irrecoverabe fg. 
T can give no Reaſon for fixing the Point of Honour uf 1... 8 
theſe two Qualities, unleſs it be that each Sex ſets the returns 
ours Value on the Qualification which render s them in tha x 
moſt amiable in the Eyes of the contrary Sex. tial Siri 
Men choſen for themſelves, without Regard to the Op! IN / 
nions of the fair Sex, I ſhould believe the Choice wou romanti 
have fallen on Wiſdom or Virtue; or had Women dete. Lady te 
mined their 6wn Point of Honour, it is probablethat Wi vil, 
or Good-nature would have carried it againſt Chaſtity. WW uſual & 
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4 NOTHING recommends a Man more to the female 


Sex than Courage; whether it be that they are pleaſed to 
Ke ongwho is a Terror to others fall like a Slave at their 
Feet, or that this Quality ſupplies their own principal De- 
ect, in guarding them from Inſults, and avenging their 

arrels, or that Courage is a natural Indication of aſtrong 
nd ſprightly Conſtitution. On the other Side, nothing 
akes a Woman more eſteemed by the oppolite Sex than 
haſtiry ; whether it be that we always prize thoſe moſt 
who are hardeſt to come at, or that nothing beſides Cha- 
Mity, with its collateral Attendants, Truth, Fidelity, and 


Conſtancy, gives the Man a rg in the Perſon he 
loves, and conſequently endears her to hi 


m above all things. 
! I am very much pleaſed with a Paſſage in the Inſcrip- 
tion on a Monument erected in M minfter Abby to the 
late Duke and Dutcheſs of Newcaſtle: © Her Name was 
[ Margaret Lucas, youngeſt Siſter to the Lord Lucas of 
'* Colcheſter; a noble Family, for all the Brothers were vali- 
ant, and all the Siſters virtuoui. 

IN Books of Chivalry, where the Point of Honour is 


| ſtrained to Madneſs, the whole Story runs on Chaſtity 


| jard Courage. The Damſel is mounted on a white Pal- 


(fry, as an Emblem of her Innocence; and, to avoid 
Scandal, muſt have a Dwarf for her Page. She is not 
to think of a Man, till ſome Misfortune has brought a 
* Knight-Errant to her Relief. The Knight falls in Love, 
and did not Gratitude reſtrain her from murdering her 
Deliverer, would die at her Feet by her Diſdain. Hows» 
ever, he muſt waſte many Years in the Deſart, before 
her My Heart can think of a Surrender. The Knight 
, attacks every thing he meets that is bigger and 
ſtronger than himſelf, ſeeks all Opportunities of being 
knocked on the Head, and after ſeven Years Rambli 
returns to his Miſtreſs, whoſe Chaſtity has been attacke 


in the mean Time by Giants and Tyrants, and undergone 
my Tryals as her Lover's Valour. 


IN Spain, where there are ſtill great Remains of this 


© romantick Humour, it is a tranſporting Favour for 4 
lady to caſt an accidental Glance on her Lover from # 
Window, tho? it be two or three Stories high; s it is 


i, 
EL 


dual for the Lover to aſſert his Paſſion: for his Miſtreſt, in 
THE 
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THE great Violation of the Point of Honcur from 
Man ro Man, is giving the Life. One may tell another kh; 
whores, drinks, blaſphemes, and it may paſs unreſented; 
but to ſay he lies, tho? but in jeſt, is an Affront that no. 
ching but Blood can expiate. The Reaſon perhaps my 
be, becauſe no other Vice implies a want ot Courage ſo 
much as the making of a Lie; and therefore telling a Mn 
he lies, is touching him in the moſt ſenſible Part of Ho- 
nour, and indire&ly calling him a Coward, I cannot o- 
mit under this Head what Herodotus tells us of the ancient 
Perſians, That from the Age of five Years to twenty they 
inſtruct their Sons only in three things, to manage the 
Horſe, to make uſe of the Bow, and to ſpeak Truth. ' 

THE placing the Point of Honour in this falſe kind af 
Courage, has given Occaſion to the very refuſe of Ma-! 
kind, who have neither Virtue nor common Senſe, to Ne 1 
ſet up for Men of Honour. An Engliſh Peer, who has not 
been long dead, uſed to tell a pleaſant Story of a Frewh * yy 
Gentleman that viſited him early one Morning at Par, 
and after great Profeſſions of ReſpeR, let him know tin 0 
he had it in his Power to oblige him ; which in ſhort, b 
amounted to this, that he believed he could tell his Lord-| * [ 
ſhip the Perſon's Name who juſtled him as he came out | ment 
from the Opera; but before he would proceed, he beg | um, wi 
ged his Lordſhip that he would not deny him the Honour f. Sic 
of making him his Second. The Exgliſh Lord, to avoid bim of 
being drawn into a very fooliſh Affair, told him that be Life. I 
was under Engagements for his two next Duels to a Cou | de true 
ple of particular Friends. Upon which the Gentleman | do be pl 
immediately withdrew, hoping his Lordſhip would not for the 
take it ill if he meddled no farther in an Affair from] Þardly ſe 
whence he himſelf was to receive no Advantage. Advance 

THE beating down this falſe Notion of Honour, in ſo & the co 
vain and lively a People as thoſe of France, is deſervediy | Pretend 
looked upon as one of the moſt glorious Parts of their pre- | tue Ple: 
ſent King's Reign. It is pity but the Puniſhment of theſe obſervin 
miſchievous Notions ſhould have in it fome particulate are 
Circumſtances of Shame and Infamy ; that thoſe who are ore cc 
Slaves to them may ſee, that inſtead of advancing their I gt the 
Reputations, they lead them to Ignominy and Diſhonour. ÞÞtrethr 

DEATH is not ſufficient to deter Men who make it Tbambe 


their Glory to deſpiſe it; but if every one that uy c Oomplait 


* * 
 .., 
- 
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=D ucl were to ſtand in the Pillory, it would quickly leſſen 
Fe Number of theſe imaginary Men of Honour, and put 
ated; in End to ſo abſurd a Practice. 


t ro- WHEN Honour is a Support to virtuous Principles, 

min and runs parallel with the Laws of God and our Coun- 
ge ſo t, it cannot be too much cheriſhed and encouraged ; But 
un ehen the Dictates of Honour are contrary to thoſe of 
' Ho- Religion and Equity, they are the greateſt Depravations 


Ot o. pf human Nature, by giving wrong Ambitions and falſe 
cienn Ideas of what is good and laudable ; and ſhould therefore 
they be exploded by all Governments, and driven out as the 
e the Bane and Plague of human Society. L 


_— 


. 2 eee ee A 4 
R c 
Man- 


e Ne 100. Monday, June 25. 


as not 
_— / Nil ego contulerim jucundo ſanus amico. Hor. 
ar ts, þ 


r thy. © Man advanced in Years that thinks fit to look 
ſhort, A back upon his former Life, and calls that only 


Lord- Life which was paſſed with Satisfaction and En- 

e out 32 excluding all Parts which were not pleaſant to 

beg · im, will find himſelf very young, if not in his Infan- 

,nour | » Sickneſs, ill Humour, and Idleneſs, will have robbed 
im 


avoid of a great Share of that Space we ordinarily call our 
iat he Life. It is therefore the Duty of every Man that would 
Cou- be true to himſelf, to obtain, it poſſible, a Diſpoſition 
eman do be pleaſed, and place himſelf in a conſtant Aptitude 
d not] for the Satisfaction of his Being. Inſtead of this, you 
from! bardly ſee a Man who is not uneaſy in Proportion to his 
| Advancement in the Arts of Life, An affected Delicacy 
inſo | & the common Improvement we meet with in thoſe who 
yedly | Pretend to be refined above others: They do not aim at 
r pre- þ true Pleaſures themſelves, but turn their Thoughts upon 
' theſe Þ ©bferving the falſe Pleaſures of other Men. Such Peo- 
icular pe are Valetudinarians in Society, and they ſhould no 
o are more come into Company than a ſick Man ſhould come 
their into the Air: It a Man is too weak to bear what is a 
,nour, Refreſument to Men in Health, he muſt ſtill keep his 
ake it Thamber. When any one in Sir RoGtR's Company 
ght Fomplains he is out of Order, he immediately calls for 
Duc! 2 ſome 

4 
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ſome Poſſtt-Driak for him: for which Reaſon that SortgÞ 5 
People Who are ever bewailing their Conſtitution in othe® Mays b 
Places, are the Chearfulleſt imaginable when he is preſen® & Roles. 
IT is a wonderful thing that ſo many, and they ny! Seſcribed 
reckaned abſurd, ſhall entertain thoſe with whom the Maries to 
converſe — giving them the Hiſtory of their Pains and 
Aches; and imagine ſuch Narrations their Quota of h . 
Converſation. This is of all other the meaneſt Help I. 
Diſcourſe; and a Man muſt not think at all, or that 
himſelf very inſignificant, when he finds an Account d 
his Head-ach anſwered by another's asking what New 
in the laſt Mail? Mutual good Humour is a Dreſs we 
ought to appear in where-ever we meet, and we ſhoulf { 
make no Mention of what concerns our ſelves, withor 
it be of Matters wherein our Friends ought to n 
Joyce : But indeed there are Crowds of People who pu 
themſelves in no Method of plealing themſelves or other, 
ſuch are thoſe whom we uſually call indolent Perſon: 
Indolence is, methinks, an intermediate State betwer 
Pleaſure and Pain, and very much unbecoming any Pn 
of our Life after we are out of the Nurſe's Arms. Sud 
an Averſion to Labour creates a conſtant Wearineſs, an 
one would think ſhould make Exiſtence it ſelf a Burthe 
The indolent Man deſcends from the Dignity of his N. 
ture, and makes that Being which was Rational mecry 
Vegetative: His Life conſiſts only in the meer Encreat 
and Decay of a Body, which, with Relation to the rel 
of the World, might as well have been.uninformed, 2 
the Habitation of a reaſonable Mind. 
OF this kind is the Life of that extraordinary Coup! 
Harry Terſett and his Lady. Harry was in the Days 
his Celibacy one of thoſe pert Creatures who have mud 
Vivacity and little Underſtanding; Mrs. Rebecca Quicii 
whom he married, had all that the Fire of Youth andi 
lively Manner could do towards making an agreeable W 
man. Theſe two People of ſeeming Merit fell into edi ever 
others Arms; and Paſſion being ſated, and no Reaſon «IB apt to 
good Senſe in either to ſucceed it, their Life is now . delica 
Stand; their Meals are inſipid, and their Time ted10us Hane 
their Fortune has placed them above Care, and their LovWeautityl 
of Taſte reduced them below Diverſion, When id Def 


talk of theſe as Inſtances of Inexiſtence, we do ds tl 
mea: 


m, th 
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m, that in order to live it is neceſſary we ſhould 
vays be in jovial Crews, or crowned with Chaplets 
Roſes, as the merry Fellows among the Ancients are 
ſcribed; but it is intended by conſidering theſe Con- 
Sarics to Pleaſure, Indolence, and too much Delicacy, 

ſhew that it is Prudence to preſerve a Diſpoſition in 
r ſelves to receive a certain Delight in all we hear and 


* I THIS portable Quality of good Humour ſeaſons all 
(ce Parts and Occurrences we meet with, in ſuch a man- 
, that there are no Moments loſt; but they all paſs 
ith ſo much Satisfaction, that the heavieſt of Loads, 
 ſhoullf (hen it is a Load) that of Time, is never felt by us. 
vithouh Jþrilas has this Quality to the higheſt Perfection, and 
to :{@mmunicates it where-ever he appears: The Sad, the 
ho pu Nerry, the Severe, the Melancholy, ſhew a new Chear- 
other; lylnels when he comes amongſt them. At the ſame 
*erſonÞ me no one can repeat any thing that Varilas has ever 


etwen Wd that deſerves Repetition; but the Man has that in- 
ny Pu gte Goodneſs of Temper, that he is welcome to every 

Sud dy, becauſe every Man thinks he is fo to him. He 
ls, an es not ſeem to contribute any thing to the Mirth of 
zurthen de Company; and yet upon Reflection you find it all 
his Ne Pypened by. his being there. I thought it was whim- 
mear|F@Ely ſaid of a Gentleman, That if Varidas had Wit, it 
'ncreazgFould be the beſt Wit in the World. It is certain, 


the rel 


ben a well corrected lively Imagination and good 
med, 2 


Eceding are added to a ſweet Diſpoſition, they quality it 
be one of the greateſt Bleſſings, as well as Pleaſures of 
Coupif Fife. 
Days «3 ME N would come into Company with ten times the 
e mud Reaſure they do, if they were ſure of hearing nothing 
O wick Which would ſhock them, as weil as expected what 
hand Would pleaſe them. When we know every Perſon that 
le We ſpoken of is repreſented by one who has no ill Will, 
ito eact 0 every thing that is mentioned deſcribed by one that 
caſon a apt to ſet it in the beſt Light, the Entertainment muſt 
delicate, becauſe the Cook has nothing brought to 
ted10u5 W's Hand but what is the moſt excellent in its Kind. 
heir L eautiful Pictures are the Entertainments of pure Minds, 
hen urid Deformities of the corrupted. It is a Degree to- 
do waßnds the Life of Angels, when we enjoy Converſation 
mea 2 where- 
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Romulus, & Liber pater, & cum Caſtore Pollux, 
Poſt ingentia facta, Deorum in templa recepti; 


Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, aſpera belli r þ 
ad it 
4s big a 


Componunt, agros Aſſignant oppida condunt ; 
Ploravere ſuis non reſpondere favorem 
Speratum merits : 


Hor, | 


ENSUR E, ſays a late ingenious Author, is theT: 
a Man pays to the Publick for being Eminent. Iii 


Folly for an eminent Man to think of eſcapings 2 


and a Weakneſs to be affected with it. All the iliuſtri 


Perſons of Antiouity, and indeed of every Age ins 
World, have paſſed through this fiery Perſecution. Ti 
is no Defence againſt Reproach but Obſcurity; ir i 
kind of Concomitant to Greatneſs, as Satyrs and In? 


ctives were an eſſential Part of a Roman Triumph 


IF Men of Eminence are expoſed to Cenſure on ow? 
Hand, they are as much liable to Flattery on the ot 


If they receive Reproaches which are not due to thet 
they likewiſe receive Praiſes which they do not deſ 


In a Word, the Man in a high Poſt is never reg 


with an indifferent Eye, but always conſidered as a Fri: 
or an Enemy. 


ties muſt ceaſe, and the Parties they were engaged 1 
at an End, before their Faults or their Virtues can b# 
Juſtice done them. When Writers have the leaſt Opy! 
tunities of knowing the Truth they are in the be! 
polition to tell it. | 


IT is therefore the Privilege of Poſterity to adjuli 1 


Characters of illuſtrious Perſons, and to ſer Matters 9 
between 


1 
. 
by. 
- 


Ne 1: J 
4 


wherein there is nothing preſented but in its Excellene 3 
and a Degree towards that of Dæmons, wherein nothing 


is ſhewn but in its Degeneracy. | . | K 
WOW 2:1 


For this Reaſon Perſons in great Station 
have ſeldom their true Characters drawn till ſeveral 1% 
after their Deaths. Their perſonal Friendſhips and Ermp 
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etwcen thoſe Antagoniſts, who by their Rivalry tor 
Freatneſs divided a whole Age into Factions. We can 
Bow allow Ceſar to be a great Man, without derogatin: 
om Pompey; and celebrate the Virtues of Cato, without 
etracting trom thoſe of Ceſar. Every one that has been 
ng dead has a due Proportion of Praiſe allotted him, in 
Frhich whilſt he lived his Friends were too profuſe and 
Sis Enemies too ſparing 
— 7 ACCORDING to Sir 7/aac Newton's Calculations, 
lux, We laſt Comet that made its Appearance in 1680, imbib d 
v much Heat by its Approaches to the Sun, that it would 
bell; Dave been two thouſand times hotter than red hot Iron, 
"Had it been a Globe of that Metal; and that ſuppoſing it 
Js big as the Earth, and at the ſame Diſtance from the 
Hor zun, it would be fifty thouſand Years in cooling, before 
F recovered its natural Temper. In the like manner, if 
; the Th Engliſh Man conliders the great Ferment into which 
. l Dur Political World is thrown at preſent, and how in- 
; nſely it is heated in all its Parts, he cannot ſuppoſe that 


5 will cool again in leſs than three hundred Years. In 
e in Ich a Tract of Lime it is poſſible that the Heats of the 


eſent Age may be extinguiſhed, and our ſeveral Claſſes 
W great Men repreſented under their proper Characters. 
ome eminent Hiſtorian may then probably ariſe that will 
dt write recentibus odiis (as Taci:is expreſſes it) with the 
aſſions and Prejudices of a contemporary Author, but 


n. Ti 
z ir i 
nd Ins 
3 


e on 0 , N - 

he oi Hake an impartial Diſtribution of Fame amoug the Great 
to thee Nen of the preſent Age. | | 

t def I cannot forbear entertaining my ſelf very often with 


Je Idea of ſuch an imaginary Hiſtorian deſcribing the 
a Fri Reign of ANNE the Firſt, and introducing it with a 
etace to his Reader; that he is now entring upon the 
ot ſhining Part of the Engliſh Story. The great Rivals 
d Ern , fame will be then diſtinguiſhed according to their 
u pective Merits, and ſhine in their proper Points of 


ed in. the | 

2 et. Such an one (ſays the Hiſtorian) tho? variouſly 
t Opp preſented by the Writers of his own Age, appears to 
bet ee been a Man of more than ordinary Abilities, great 


WPplication, and uncommon Integrity: Nor was tuch 
. 3 — . . 

one (tho of an oppoſite Party and Intereſt) inferior 

him in any of theſe Reſpects. The ſeveral Antago- 


Wobei now endeayour to depreciate one another, ond 
OL, ae 


F 3 — 


. 
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XN 102 
are celebrated or traduced by different Parties, will tha 
have the ſame Body of Admirers, and appear Illuſtrioa 
in the Opinion of the whole Britiſß Nation. The dete. 
ving Man, who can now recommend hirnſelf to the |, 
ſteem of but half his Country men, will then receive M 
Approbations and Applauſes ot a Whole Age. < 

AMONG the ſeveral! Perſons that flouriſh in this iy, 
rious Reign, there is no Queſtion bur ſuch a future Hilo 
rian as the Perſon of whom I'am {peaking, will mal 
mention of the Men of Genius and Learning, who hen 
now any Figure in the Britiſi Nation. For my own Par 
I ofren flatter my felt with the honourable Mention whi 
will then be made of me; and have drawn up a Pararray 
in my own Imagination, that I fancy will not be 5ltoz 
ther unlike what will be found in ſome Page or otherd 
this imaginary Hiſtorian. 

IT was under this Reign, ſays he, that the Sp 
TATOR Publiſted thoſe little Diurnal Eſſays which « 
ſtill extant. We know very little of the Name or Perk: 
of this Author, except only that he was a Man of a va 4 
ſhort Face, extreamly addicted to Silence, and fo gra * 

I over of Knowledge, that he made a Voyage to Gra 
Cairo for no other Reaſon, but to take the Meaſure of a 
r:mid. His chief Friend was one Sir RoGtr pt C 
VERLEY, a Whimſical Country Knight, and a Tem 
whoſe Name he has not tranſmitted to us. He 1iva 
as a Lodger at the Houſe of a Widow -Woman , all 
was a great Humouriſt in all Parts of his Life. This 
a we can affirm with any Certainty of his Perſon a 
Character. As for his Speculations, notwithſtandig 
the ſeveral obſolete Words and obſcure Phraſes of f 
Age in which he lived, we ſtill underſtand enough! 
then to ſee the Diverſions and Characters of the N 
liſh Nation in his Time: Not but that we are to ms 
Allowance for the Mirth and Humour of the Auth 
who has doubtleſs ſtrained many Reprefentations 
Things beyond the Truth. For if we interpret | 
Words in their literal Meaning, we muſt ſuppole t 
Women of the firſt Quality uſed to paſs away wh 
Murnings at a Puppet-Show : That they atteſted tir 
P:inciples by their Patches: That an Audience wo. 
- 047 an Evening to lar a Dramatical Performa fork 
| writ! 


Fritten 


Satyr u 


ö 


18 
-E 
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tha ritten in a Language which they did not underſtand: 
fran That Chairs and Flower-Pots were introduced as Actors 
cel pon the Britiſh Stage: That a promiſcuoas Aſſembly of 
the L en and Women were allowed to meet at Midnight in 
ve tu 1aſques within the Verge of the Court; with many Im- 
.  EFcobabilitics of the like Nature. We mult therefore, in 
us ga ſpeſe and the like Caſes, ſuppoſe that theſe remote Hints 
„Hit Ind Alluſions aimed at ſome certain Follies which were 
mag in Vogue, and which at preſent we have not any 
10 ht Notion of. We may gueſs by ſeveral Paſſages in the Spe- 
n Pa tions, that there were Writers who endeavoured to de- 
i wh act from the Works of this Author; but as nothing of 
ac13 SE Fhis Nature is come down to us, we cannot gueſs at any 
alto Pbjections that could be made to his Paper. It we con- 
ther e der his Style with that Indulgence which we muſt ſhew 

to old Engliſh Writers, or if we look into the Variety of 
Sri his Subjects, with thoſe ſeveral Critical Diſſertations, Mo- 
hich WS] Reflections, * „ * 
, Peric 4 . o * » * * * * x 
fav ; * * * * * * * * 
Fact ME * * * * * . * 4 
0 Grag * o * 1 o * * 
ot ah } THE following Part of the Paragraph is ſo much to 
DE Ci Advantage, and beyond any thing I can pretend to, 
Fog Nat 1 hope my Reader will excuſe me for not inſerting 
IC VA . L 
in, 
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—Luſus animo debent aliquando dari, 
Ad cogitandum melior ut redeat ſibi. 


Phadr. 


wy do not know whether to call the following Letter a 
25 th Satyr upon Coquets, or a Repreſentation of their ſe- 
* 100 reral fantaſtical Accompliſhments, or what other Title 
give it; but as it is I ſhall communicate it to the Pub- 


ted the 
ce Wot 
format 

Wil 


. It will ſufficiently explain its own Intentions, ſo 
* I flall give it my Reader at Length without either 
"ace or Poſtſcript. 

E 2 Mr. 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 3 

0 OMEN are armed with Fans as Men wit, 2 
* Swords, and ſometimes do more Executia WM Hke 2 

with them, To the end therefore that Ladies may b hilt 
* entire Miſtreſſes of the Weapon which they bear, 1. Hand 
have erected an Academy for the training up of 0πꝗ « 15x 
Women in the Exerciſe of the Fan, according to t they | 
* moſt faſhionable Airs and Motions that are now prach . fidcra 
* ſed at Court. The Ladies who carry Fans under nf: of th 
are drawn up twice a Day in my great Hall, where tho (ye; 
are inſtructed in the Uſe of their Arms, and exerc not 2 
by the following Words of Command, End e 
Handle your Fans, % Mat 

Unfurl your Fans, Piſtol. 

Diſcharge your Fans, young 

Ground your Fans, Places 

Recover your Fans, ject tl 

Flutter your Fans. d* likew 

0 f by the 


By the right Obſervation of theſe few plain Wor: WM of the 
Command, a Woman of a tolerable Genius who we yy... 
apply her ſelf diligently to her Exerciſe for the Spaces 
but one half Year, ſhall be able to give her Fan all: 
* Graces that can poſlibly enter into that little mo: . Lady 
- Machice. « afide 1 

*BUT to the end that my Readers may form to th. of Ha 
. * ſelves a right Notion of this Exerciſe, I beg Leave . other 
« explain it to them in all its Parts. When my Fen 
Regiment is drawn up in Array, with every one . long 1 
Weapon in her Hand, upon my giving the Word WM learnec 
« handle their Fans, each of them ſhakes her Fan at WW W 
with a Smile, then gives her Right-hand Womu Wt: on... 
« Tap upon the Shoulder, then preſſes her Lips with . when 
« Extremity of her Fan, then lets her Arms fall in! 
« eaſy Motion, and ſtands in a Readineſs to receive u 
next Word of Command. All this is done with a ch 
Fan, and is generally learned in the firſt Week, _ 
The next Motion is that of wfurling the Fan, 


8 «6 


© which are. comprehended ſeveral little Flurts and Vis «TH 
© tions, as alſo gradual and deliberate Openings, wit) . Mer. 
ny voluntary Fallings aſunder in the Fan it ſelf, that . not mi 


« ſeldom learned under a Month's Practice. This Pat 
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the Exerciſe pleaſes the Spectators more than any other, 
s it diſcovers on a ſudden an infinite Number of Cu- 
nds, Garlands, Altars, Birds Beaſts, Rainbows, and the 
like agreeable Figures, that diſplay themſelves to View, 
vhilſt every one in the Regiment holds a Picture in her 
Hand. f 

UPO N my giving the Word to diſcharge their Fans, 
they give one general Crack that may be heard at a con- 
ſiderable Diſtance when the Wind fits fair. This is one 
of the moſt difficult Parts of the Exerciſe ; but I have 
8 © ſeveral Ladies with me, who at their firſt Entrance could 
not give a Pop loud enough to be heard at the further 
End of a Room, who can now diſcharge a Fan in ſuch 
a Manner, that it ſhall make a Report like a Pocket- 
> Piſtol, I have likewiſg taken Care (in order to kinder 
young Women from letting off their Fans in wrong 
Places or unſuitable Occaſions) to ſhew upon what Sub- 
ject the Crack of a Fan may come in properly: I have 
© likewiſe invented a Fan, with which a Girl of Sixteen, 
by the Help of a little Wind which is encloſed about ore 
of the largeſt Sticks, can make as loud a Crack as a 
* Woman of Fifty with an ordinary Fan, 

* WHEN the Fans are thus diſchargei, the Word of 
Command in courſe is to ground their Fans, This teaches 
* a Lady to quit her Fan gracefully when ſhe throws it 
aſide in order to take up a Pack of Cards, adjuſt a Curl 
* of Hair, replace a falling Pin, or apply her ſelf to any 
* other Matter of Importarxes., This Part of the Exerciſe, 
as it only conſiſts in toſſing a Fan with an Air upon a 
long Table (which ſtands by for that Purpoſe) may be 
learned in two Days Time as well as in a Twelvemonth, 
WHEN my Female Regiment is thus diſarmed, I 
* generally let them walk about the Room for ſome Time; 
* when on a ſudden (like Ladies that look upon their 
Watches after a long Viſit) they all of them haſten to 
their Arms, catch them up in a Hurry, and place them- 
* ſelves in their proper Stations upon my calling out reco- 
ver your Fans, This Part of the Exerciſe is not difficult, 
provided a Woman applies her Thoughts to it. 

THE Fluttering of the Fan is the laſt, and indeed the 
* of the whole Exerciſe; but if a Lady docs 
tot mi{-{pend her Time, 3 may make her ſelf Miſtre!s 

3 * of 
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* of it in three Months. I generally lay aſide the DH 
days and the hot Time of the Summer for the teach 
* this Part of the Exerciſe, for as ſoon as ever I pronouna 

* Flurter your Fans, the Place is filled with ſo many Z 0 

* phyrs and gentle Breezes as are very refreſhing in ta N I. 
* Seaſon of the Year, though they might be dangerous u 


Ladies of a tender Conſtitution in any other. 4 
THERE is an infinite Variety of Motions to kF? 
* made uſe of in the Flutter of a Fan: There is the u * 
* gry Flutter, the modeſt Flutter, the timorous Flutte _ 
* the confuſed Flutter, the merry Flutter, and the am | 
* rous Flutter. Not to be tedious, there is ſcarce any Ef 
motion in the Mind which does not produce a ſuita g | 
Agitation in the Fan; inſomuch, that if I only ſee ti * 
* Fan of a diſciplin'd Lady, I know very well Whethef F< on 
* ſhe laughs, frowns, or bluſhes. I have ſeen a Faa f eam 
very angry, that it would have been dangerous fort * 
« abſent Lover who provoked it to have come within i F* I C 
Wind of it; and at other Times fo very languiſhing? ad | 
that 1 have been glad for the Lady's Sake the Lover vi Nuce its 
* at a ſuffcient Diſtance from it. I need not add, tha is Cone 
Fan is either a Prude or Cequet, according to the N ſt, he 1 
ture of the Perſon who bears it. To conclude m ls and 


Letter, I muſt acquaint you that J have from my own 3 
0 


Obſervations compiled a little Treatiſe for the Uſe of mf 

* Scholars, entitled, Ihe Paſſions of the Fan; which 1 wif. hat the 
© communicate to you, if you think it may be of Use beten 
« the Publick. I ſhall have a general Review on Thru << Pa 
next; to which you ſhall be very welcome if you wt n Vol: 
« honour it with your Preſence, RG 6 
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p. S. I teach young Gentlemen the whole Art 


« Gallanting a Fan. | 
N. B. © I have ſeveral little plain Fans made for th! 


Uſe, to avoid Expence. 
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; , 1 Speret idem fruſtra ſudet fruſtraque laboret 


any! 7 V Friend the Divine having been uſed with Words 
ſuital of Complaiſance (which he thinks could be pro- 
fre th perly applied to no one living, and 1 think could 


- hero de only ſpoken of him, and that in his Abſence) was 0 
Fan H Ptreamly offended with the exceſſive way of ſpeaking; 
ivilities among us, that he made a Diſcourſe againlt it 


2 1 t the Club; which he concluded with this Remark, that 
wiſhing had not heard one Compliment made in our Society 
ver wi ce its Commencement. Every one was pleaſed with 
„thus VF" Concluſion 3 and as each knew his . Will to the 


ſt, he was convinced that the many Proteſſions ot Kind- 


the NA | ; FEY | 
ls and Service, which we ordinarily meet with, are not 


de m re 

_ aural where the Heart is well inclined: But are a Pro- 
of n tution of Speech, ſeldom intended to mean Any Part of 
k 1 ui hat they expreſs, never to mean All they expreſs. Our 
Uſe Reverend Friend, upon this Topick, pointed to us two or 
hurl Irc Paragraphs on this Subject in the firſt Sermon of the 


Frſt Volume of the late Archbiſhop's Poſthumous Works. 
do not know that I ever read any thing that p eaſed me 
wore, and as it is the Praiſe of Longinus, that he ſpraks of 
he Sublime in a Stile ſuirable to it, ſo one may {ay of this 
Puthor upon Sincerity, that he abhors any Pomp of Rhe- 
Prick on this Occaſion, and treats it with a more than 
Pramary Simplicity, at once to be a Preacher and an Ex- 
for tl Imple, With what Command of himſelf does he lay be- 
: dre us, in the Language and Temper of his Proto lion, a 
: wk, which by the leaſt Liberty and Warmth of Expreſ- 
Pen would be the moſt lively Wit and Satyr? Bur his 
Heut was better diſpoſed, and the good Man chaſtiſed the 
a + — Wit in ſuch a manner, that he was able to ſpeak as 
0 8. | 
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*— —_ AMONGST too many other Inſtances of A 
great Corruption and Degeneracy of the Age wheel 
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we live, the great and general want of Sincerity in Ca 


verſation is none of the leaſt, The World is grown 
tull of Diſũimulation and Compliment, that Mens Wag 


re hardly any Sipgnification of their Thoughts; and! 
any Man meaſure his Words by his Heart, and ſpeak; 
he thinks, and do not expreſs more Kindnels to ei 
Man, than Men uſually have for any Man, he can har; 


eſcape the Cenſure of want of Breeding. The old 3 
gliſb Plainneſs and Sincerity, that generous Integrity 


Nature, and Honeſty of Diſpoſition, which always: 


2ves true Greatneſs of Mind, and is uſually accom; 3 


ied with undaunted Courage and Reſolution, is in 
ercat meaſure loſt amongſt us: There hath been a ö 


Endeavour to transform us into Foreign Manners a a 


Faſhions, and to bring us to a ſervile Imitation of ne: 
of the beſt of our Neighbours in ſome of the worſt 
their Qualities. The Dialect of Converſation is nows 
days fo ſwelled with Vanity and Compliment; and: 


ſurfeited (as 1 may ſay) of Expreſſions of Kindneſs as 
Reſpect, that if a Man that lived an Age or two 43 


ſhould return into the World again he would really wat 


a Dictionary-to help him to underſtand his own L 


Tots and to know the true iutrinſick Value of ts 
| 


iraſe in Faſhion, and would hardly at firſt believe? 
what a low Rate the |\\zheſt Strains and Expreſſionss 
Kindneſs imeginable do commonly paſs in current P 
ment; and when he ſhould come to under{t1ad it, 
would be a great while betore he could bring nin 


with a good Countenance and a good Conſc ence 


converie with Men upon equal Terms, and in their o 


way. 


AND in Truth it is hard to ſay, whether it ſ:0:9 


1 


more provoke our Contempt or our Pity, to hear wi 


ſolemn Expreſſions of Reſpect and Kindneſs wi.. 73 


between Men, almoſt upon no Occaſion; how g 


Honour and Eſteem they will declare for one with 

perhaps they never ſaw before, and how intirely t 
are all on the ſudden devoted to his Service and Ii 
how infinitely and eternally Ol 
liged to him, for no Benefitz and how extrearaly WY 


reſt, for no Reaſon ; 
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will be concerned for him, yea and afflicted too, for 
no Cauſe. I know it is ſaid, in Juſtification of this 
hollow kind of Converſation, that there is no Harm, 
no real Deceit in Compliment, but the Matter is well 
enough, ſo long as we underſtand one another; e Ver- 
ba valent ut Nummi, Words are like Money; and when the 
current Value of them is generally underſtood, no Man 
is cheated by them. This is ſomething ; if ſuch Words 
were any thing; but being brought into the Accompr, 
they are meer Cyphers. However, it is {till a juſt Mat- 
ter of Complaint, that Sincerity and Plainne{s are out of 
Faſlion, and that our Language is ron into a Lie; 
that Men have almoſt quite perverted the uſe of Speech. 
and made Words to ſignifie nothing, that the greateſt 
part of the Converſation of Mankind is little elſe but 
driving a Trade of Diſſimulation; infomuch that it 
would make a Man heartily ſick and weary of the 
World, to ſee the little Sincerity that is in Uſe and Pra- 
ctice among Men. 

WHEN the Vice is placed in this contemptible Light, 
argues unanſwerab ly aÞainit it, in Words and Thoughts 
natural, thar any Man who reads them would imagine 


c himſelf could have been Author of them. 


* IF the Show of any thing be good for any thing, I 
am ſure Sincerity is better: for why does any Min diſ- 
ſemble, or ſeem to be that which he is not, but be- 
cauſe he thinks it good to have ſuch a Quality a: he 
pretends to? For to counterfeit and diflembie, is to put 
on the Appearance of ſome real Excellency. Now the 
beſt Way in the World to ſeem to be any thing, is real- 
ly tobe what he would ſeem to be. Beſider, that it 
is many times as troubleſome to make good the Pre- 
tence of a good Quality, as to have it; and if a Man 
have it not, it is ten to ene but he is diſcovered to want 
it; and then all his Pains and Labour to ſeem to have 
it, is lo, | 
[N another Part of the ſame Diſcourſe he gees on to 
ew, that all Artifice muſt naturally tend to the Diſap- 
ointment of him that practiſes it. 
* WHATSOEVER Convenience may be thought 
to be in Falſhood and Diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; 
but the Inconyenicnce of it is perpetual, becauſe it 
OT Tn js TR E y | brings 
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brings a Man under an everlaſting Jealouſie and Suſſ. 25 
cion, {© that he is not believed when he ſpeaks Trum bove- 
nor truſted when perhaps he means honeſtly. When more 
Man hath once forfeited the Reputation of his Integi expre! 
ty, he is ſet faſt, and nothing will then ſerve his Tum viour 
neither Truth nor Falſhood. RES nay, t 
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Virg. 


T would be a noble Improvement, or rather Rec 


very of what we call good Breeding, if nothing wer 
to paſs amongſt us for agreeable which was the let 
Tranſgreſſion againſt that Rule of Life called Decorun 


or a Regard to Decency. This would command th 
Letter 


Reſpect of Mankind, becauſe it carries in it Deferenc 
to their good Opinion; as Humility lodged in a worthy 
Mind, is always attended with a certain Homage, whic! 
no haughty Soul, with all the Arts imaginable, will ere 
be able to. purchaſe. Tilly fays, Virtue and Decency a 


with an agrecable Carriage, pleaſes the Eye, and that Pier 
ſure conſiſts in that we obſerve all the Parts with a ce 
tain Elegance are proportioned to each other; ſo dot 


Decency of Behaviour which appears in our Lives, obtaiþ* 
the Approbation of all with whom we converſe, fron 
the Order, Conſiſtency, and Moderation of our Words 


Actions. This lows from the Reverence we bear to 
wards every good Man, and to the World in gener 
for to be negligent of what any one thinks of you, dot: 


not only ſhew you arrogant but abandoned, In all tb 
Conſiderations we are to diſtinguiſi; how one Virtue cine 
fers from another: As it is the Part of Juſtice never 08 « 
do Violence, it is of Modeſty never to commit OR 5 


were 
this 01 


FC 
fo nearly related, that it is difficult to ſeparate them fn 
each other but in our Imagination. As the Beauty d 
the Body always accompanies the Health ot it, fo certain 


ly is Decency concomitant to Virtue: As Beauty of Bo 
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led Decency; to this Purpoſe that excellent Moraliit a” 
bove- mentioned talks of Decency; but this Quality is 
more eaſily comprehended by an ordinary Capacity, than 
= exprefled with all his Eloquence. This Decency of Beha- 
viour is generally tranſgreſſed among all Orders of Men 
> nay, the very Women, though themſelves created it as it 


more eſteemed in one of thoſe Characters. 


a GAS eG et, Get iS ere res 


3 
3 c 


| © that my whole Attention was fixed on avery fair Youth 
who rode in the midſt of them, and {zemed to have 
deen dreſſed by ſome Deſcription in a Romance. His 
| * Features, Complexion and Habit had a remarkable Ef- 
8 erg and a certain 
his Air: 


F * Ribbon, 
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1 In this laſt Particular lies the whole Force of what is cal- 


were for Ornament, are often very much miſtaken in 
this ornamental Part of Life. It would methinks be a 
ſhort Rule for Behaviour, if every young Lady in her 
Dreſs, Words and Actions were only to recommend her 
ſelf as a Siſter, Daughter or Wife, and make her ſelf the 
The Care of 
themſelves, with Regard to the Families in which Wo- 
men are born, is the belt Motive for their being courted 
to come into the Alliance of other Houſes. Nothing can 
promote this End more than a ſtrict Preſervation of De- 
cency. I ſhould be glad if a certain Equeſtrian Order of 
Ladies, ſome of whom one meets in an Evening at every 
Outlet of the Town, would take this Subject into their 
ierious Conſideration : In order thercunto the foiowmne 
Letter may not be wholly unworthy their Peruſal. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 

6 OING lately to take the Air in one of the most 

beautiful Evenings this Seaſon has produced; #* 
* 1 was admiring the Serenity of the Sky, the lively Co- 
* lours of the Fields, and the Variety of the Landskip 
every Way around me, my Eyes were ſuddenly called 
* off from theſe inanimate Objects by a little Varty v/ 
* Horſemen I ſaw paſſing the Road. The greater Pai! 
of them eſcaped my particular Obſervation, by reaſon 


languiſhing Vanity appeared in 
His Hair, well curl d and powder'd, hung to a 
e conſiderable Length on his Shoulders, and was want only 
ty d, as if by the Hands of his Miſtreſs, in a Scarlet 
: which played like a Streamer behind him: He 
bad a Coat and Waſtecoat of blue Camlet trimmed and 


em 
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* embroidered with Silver; a Cravat of the fineſt Lace; and Why 
* wore, in a ſmart Cock, a little Beaver Hat edged with f than 
Silver, and made more ſprightly by a Feather. He with 
* Horſe too, which was a Pacer, was adorned after the 
* tame airy Manner, and ſeemed to ſhare in the Vanity 
* of the Rider. As I was pitying the Luxury of thi; 
* young Perſon, who appeared to me to have been edu. 7 
* cated only as an Object of Sight, I perceived on my FY 
* nearer Approach, and as I turned my Eyes downward, 
Part of the Equipage I had not obſerved before, which 
* was a Petticoat of the ſame with the Coat and Watte. 
coat. After this Diſcovery, I looked again on the Fac? 
of the fair Amazon who had thus deceived me, and 
* thought thoſe Features which had before offended me 
by their Softreſs, were now ſtrengthened into as im. 
proper a Boldnefs; and tho' her Eyes, Noſe, and Mouth 
* ſeemed to be formed with perfect Symmetry, I am 
not certain whether ſhe, who in Appearance was a ve. 
ry handſome Youth, may not be in Reality a very in. 
different Woman. 
THERE is an Objection which naturally preſents 
* it ſelf againſt theſe occaſional Perplexitics and Mixtures 
of Dreſs, which is, that they ſeem to break in upon 
that Propriety and Diſtinction of Appearance in which 
the Beauty of different Characters is preſerved; and KF 
they ſhould be more frequent than they are at preſent, 
* would look like turning our publick Aſſemblies into 1 
general Maſquerade. The Model of the Amazonian 
Hunting Habit for Ladies, was, as I take it, firſt im- 
ported from France, and well enough exprefles the Þ 
«* Gaiety of a People, who are taught to do any thing ſo Þ © 
it be with an Aſſurance; but I cannot help thinking it.. 
« ſits aukward!y yet on our Engliſh Modeſty. The Petti- Þ bis You 
coat is a kind of Incumbrance upon it, and if the Þ bas me 
Amazons ſhould think fit to go on in this Plunder ot mong 
© our Sex's Ornaments, they ought to add to their Spoils, I Mould | 
and compleat their Triumph over us, by wearing tie M indo 
« Breeches. | * copie 
Ik it be natural to contract inſenſibly the Manners Womat 
of thoſe we imitate, the Ladies who are pleaſed wih engg˙r 
aſſuming our Dreſſes will do us more Honour than we ſtudy in 
« deſerve, but they will do it at their own Expence Town, 
h 


— 


— 


ed Why ſhould the lovely Camilla deceive us in more Shapes 
' with than her own, and affect to be repreſented in her Picture 

M's Re. with a Gun and a Spaniel; while her elder Brother, the 
er the Heir of a worthy Family, is drawn in Silks like his 
ant Siſter? The Dreſs and Air of a Man are not well to be 
f this divided; and thoſe who would not be content with the 
| edu. © Latter, ought never to think of aſſuming the Former. 
n me; There is fo large a Portion of natural Agreeablenck a- 
ward, . mong the fair Sex of our Iſland, that they ſeem betray- 
whicy | ed into thele romgntick Habits without having the ſame 
Falte. »Occaſion for them with their Inventors: All that needs 
> Face | to be deſired of them is, that they would be themſelves, 
„ and þ 3* that is, what Nature deligned them; and to ſce their 
dme! -* Miſzke when they depart from this, let them look 
s im. upon a Man who afiects the Softneſs and Effeminacy of 
louth Þ a Woman, to learn how their Sex muſt appear to us, 
Jam! when approaching to the Reſemblance of a Man. 


a ve. I am, S I X, 
ry w EIT Your moſt humble Servant. 
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Id arbitror 
Adprime in vita eſſe utile, ne quid nimis. Ter. And. 
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ſt im- 
s the! Y Friend WIL I. HoneYcoMs values himſelf 
ing ſo © very much upon what he calls the Knowledge of 


ing it Mankind, which has coſt him many Diſaſters in 
Petti- Þ bis Youth; for WII IL. reckons every Misfortune that he 
if the bas met with among the Women, and every Rencounter 
der ot among the Men, as Parts of his Education, and fancies he 
poils, ſhould never have been the Man he is, had not he broke 
o the Windows, knocked down Conſtables, diſturbed honeſt 

People with his Midnight Serenades, and beat up a lewd 
nners Woman's Quarters, when he was a young Fellow, The 
with Z paging in Adventures of this Nature WILL. calls the 
a we fudying of Mankind; and terms this Knowledge of the 
ence. Town, the Knowledge of the World, WILL. inge- 
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every Morning with reading of Men over-night; and x 


preſent comforts himſelf under certain Pains which hee, Þ 
dures from time to time, that without them he could no 
have been acquainted with the Gallantries of the Ag, 
This W 11 I. looks upon as the Learning of a GentlemyÞ 
and regards all other kinds of Science as the Accompliſ.Þ 


ments of one whom he calls a Scholar, a Bookiſh Man, q 
a Philoſopher. | | 


FOR theſe Reaſons WII L. ſhiges in mixed Com ther 
Fur 


ny, where he has the Diſcretion not to go out of iy 


Depth, and has often a certain way of making his real“ 
norance appear a ſeeming one. Our Club however ha} : 


frequently caught him tripping, at which times they ne. 
ver ſpare him. For as WILL. often inſults us with th 
Knowledge of the Town, we ſometimes take our Reveng 
upon him by our Knowledge of Books. 

HE was laſt Week producing two or three Letter] 
which he writ in his Youth to a Coquet Lady, Tl} 
Raillery of them was natural, and well enough for a me: 
Man of the Town; but, very unluckily, ſeveral of tt 
Words were wrong ſpelt. W1LL. laughtthis off at fir 
as well as he could, but finding himſelf puſhed on all fide: 


and eſpecially by the Templer, he told us, with a litt 


Paſſion, that he never liked Pedantry in Spelling, and th 


he ſpelt like a Gentleman, and not like a Scholar: Up 


this WILL. had Recourte to his old Topick of ſhewin! 
the narrow-Spiritednefs, the Pride, and Ignorance ot fe 


The SPECTATOR Nw 
nuouſly confeſſes, that for half his Life his Head ache, 


* 


my Lodgings, I could not forbear throwing together ſuc 
Reflections as occurred to me upon that Subject. 
A Man who has been brought up among Books. and! 


able to talk of nothing elſe, isa very indifferent Companion F: 
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dants ; which he carried ſo far, that upon my retiring u 


and what we call a Pedant. But, methinks, we hond t. 


enlarge the Title, and give it every one that docs 16 
know how to think out of his Profeſſion, and particu 
way of Life. | 


WHAT is a greater Pedant than a meer Man of ti 
Town? Barr him the Play-houſes, a Catalogue of t, 
reigning Beauties, and an Account of a few faſhionab!* 
Diſtempers that have befallen him, and you ftrike bi" 
Pumb. How many a pretty Gentleman's Knowle 
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and ies all within the Verge of the Court? He ,will tell you 
e Names of the principal Favourites, repeat the ſhrewd 
udn Sayings of a Man of Quality, whiſper an Intreague that 
not yet blown upon by common Fame; or, if the Sphere 
be his Obſervations is a little larger than ordinary, will 
npliſ. perhaps enter into all the Incidents, Turns, and Revoluti- 
lan, of Pos in a Game of Ombre. When he has gone thus far 
Pe has ſhewn you the whole Circle of his Accompliſh- 
ments, his Parts are drained, and he is diſabled from any 
of i Further Converſation. What are theſe but rank Pedants? 
| &nd yet theſe are the Men who value themſelves moſt on 

rer 1,4 heir Exemprion from the Pedantry of Colleges. 
l might here mention the Military Pedant who always 
ich t talks in a Camp, and is forming Towns, making Lodg- 
-yeng: ments, and fighting Battles from one end of the Year to 
FT he other. Every thing he ſpeaks ſmells of Gunpowder; 


Lette if you take —_ his Artillery from him, he has not a 

Tal Word to ſay for himſelf. I might likewiſe mention the 
mer, Law Pedant, that is perpetually putting Caſes, repeating 
of thy the Tranſactions of Weſt minſter- Hall, wrangling with you 


at rib upon the moſt indifferent Circumſtances of Lite, and not 
o be convinced of the Diſtance of a Place, or of the moſt 
vial Point in Converſation, but by dint of Argument. 
tal The State-Pedant is wrapt up in News, ard loſt in Poli- 
Ups ticks. If you mention either of the Kings of Spain or 
e Poland, he talks very notably; but if you go out of the 
of fel Caxette, you drop him. In ſhort, a meer Courtier, a 
inen meer Soldier, a meer Scholar, a meer any thing, is an in- 
er {yeh ſipid Pedantick Character, and equally ridiculous. 
Op all the Species of Pedants, which I have mention- 
ed, the Book-Pedant is much the moſt ſupportable; he 
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nd i 
deen, has at leaſt an exerciſed Underſtanding, and a Head which 
bonn is full though confuſed, fo that a Man who converſes with 
es no bim may often receive from him hints of things that are 
icur Worth knowing, and what he may poſſibly turn to his 


town Advantage, tho' they are of little Uſe to the Owner. 
of he vrorſt kind of Pedaats among Learned Men, are 
„Fe ſſuch as are naturally endue] with a very ſmall Share of 


on common Senſe, and have read a great number of Books 
e hin _ bout Taſte or Diſtinction. 
hl THE Truth of it is, Learning, like Travelling, and all 


echer Methods of Improvement, as it finiſhes good Senſe, 
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ſo it makes a filly Man ten thouſand times more inſuſſen [am t 
ble, by ſupplying variety of Matter tohis Impertinence, , contiſt. 
giving him an Opportunity of abounding in Abſurditie, Kc bet ! 
SHALLOW Pedants cry up one another much morſMR&.ars; at 
than Men of ſolid and uſeful Learning. To read the T;:KKever cat 
tles they give an Editor, or Collator of a Manuſcript, u 
would take him for the Glory of the Common- wealth 
Letters, and the Wonder of his Age; when perhaps up 
Examination you find that he has only Rectify'd a Gre 
Particle, or laid out a whole Sentence in proper Comma 
THEY are obliged indeed to be thus laviſh of the; 
Praiſes, that they may keep one another in Counteriance, 
and it is no wonder if a great deal of Knowledge, w hic 
is not capable of making a Man wiſe, has a natural Ten? 
dency to make him Vain and Arrogant. # 
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Hinc tibi Copia 
Manabit ab plenum benigno 
Ruris honorum opulenta cornu. Ho bim, fo 
is Farr 


AVING often received an Invitation from mi the Per; 
H Friend Sir Roc ER DE CoveRLEY to paſs ae trary, if 

a Month with him in the Country, I laſt Wert p: is eal 
accompanied him thither, and am ſettled with him fa 
ſome Time at his Country-houſe, where J intend to form MY 
ſeveral of my enſuing Speculations. Sir ROGER, who Care of 
very well acquainted with my Humour, lets me riſe al wel as 
go to Bed when I pleaſe, dine at his own Table or in m 


Chamber as 1 think fit, fit ſtill and ſay nothing withou! Maſter 
bidding me be merry. When the Gentlemen of the Cour- 9 MY 
try come to ſee him, he only ſhews me at a Diſtance. 4 © himfſe]; 
L have been walking in his Fields I have obſerved then ¶ Man v 
ſealing a Sight of me over an Hedge, and have heard : Houſe 
Knight deſiring them not to let me ſce them, for that | This G 
hated to be ſtared at, | e : ing, © 
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| am the more at Eaſe in Sir Roo E r's Family, becauſe 
& coniiſts of ſober and ſtaid Perſons; for as the Knight is 
he beſt Maſter in te World, he ſeldom changes his Ser- 
S's; and as he is beloved by all about him, his Servants 
ever care for leaving him: By this Means his Domeſticks 
e all in Years, and grown old with their Maſter, You 

yould take his Valet de Cnimbre for his Brother, his But- 
r is grcy-headed, his Groom is one of the graveſt Men 
Ihat 1 have ever ſeen, and his Coachman has the Looks of 
A Privy-Counſellor. You ſee the Goodneſs of the Maſter 
yen in the old Houſe-dog, and in a grey Pad that is kept 
n the Stable with great Care and Tenderneſs out of Re- 
ard to his paſt Services, tho' he has been uſeleſs for ſe- 
eral Vers. | 

I could not but obſcrve with a great deal of Pleaſure 
he Joy that appeared in the Countenances of theſe anci- 
at Domeſticks upon my Friend's Arrival at his Country- 
eat, Some of them could not refrain from Tears at the 
aht of their old Maſter; every one of them preſs'd for- 
ard to do ſomething for him, and ſeemed diſcouraged 


ff they were not employed. At the ſame Time the good 


pid Knight, with a Mixture of the Father and the Maſter 
f the Family, tempered the Enquiries after his own Af- 


"Fairs with ſeveral kind Queſtions relating to themſelves. 


bis Humanity and Good-nature engages every Body to 
Shim, fo that when he is pleaſant upon any of them, all 
this Family are in good Humour, and none ſo much as 
the Perſon whom he diverts himſelf with: On the con- 
tary, if he coughs, or betrays any Infirmity of old Age, 
Pt is ealy for a Stander-by to obſerve a ſecret Concern in 
the Looks of all his Servants, 

MY worthy Friend has put me under the particular 
{Care of his Butler, who is a very prudent Man, and, as 
wel as the reſt of his Fellow-Servants, wonderfully deſi- 
tous of pleaſing me, becauſe they have often heard their 
Valter talk of me as of his particular Friend. | 
* MY chief Companion, when Sir RoGEeR 15 diverting 
1 himſelf in the Woods or the Fields, is a very venerable 
Man who is ever with Sir RoGEr, and has lived at his 


Houſe in the Nature of a Chaplain above thirty Years. 
bis Gentleman is a Perſon of good Senſe and ſome Learn - 
S, of a very regular Life and obliging Converſation: 


He 
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He heartily loves Sir Ro EA, and knows that he is v 
much in the old Knight's Eſteem; ſo that he lives in tiff 


d 109, 


geſted tl 


Family rather as a Relation than a Dependant. _— 
| I have obſerved in ſeveral of my Papers, that my Fries "Ty * 
Sir ReGER, amidft all his good Qualities, is ſomething ff agen 
an Humouriſt; and that his Virtues, as well as Imperfe&; I. 4 
ons, are as it were tinged by a certain Extravagauce, Wud VB yy g 
makes them particularly his, and diſtinguiſhes them tron afro 
thoſe of other Men. This Caſt of Mind, as it is genetu . 3 
very innocent in it ſelf, fo it renders his Converſatio em 1 
highly agreeable, and more delightful than the fame D4 3 955 
gree of Senſe and Virtue would appear in their comme wy 
and ordinary Colours. As I was walking with him |! 'p Ph 
Night, he asked me how I liked the good Man whom 55 5 
have juſt now mentioned? and without ſtaying for m a 
Anſwer told me, That he was afraid of being insur. 5 
with Latin and Greek at his own Table; for which Re ** hy 
ſon, he deſired a particular Friend of his at the Univerinf K wt 1 
to find him out a Clergyman rather of plain Senſe tha Pr 8 
much Learning, of a good Aſpect, a clear Voice, a ſochf ge, 4 
ble Temper, and, if poſſible, a Man that underitood alit * 
tle of Back-Gammon. My Friend, ſays Sir Roces, fou I cou 
me out this Gentleman, who, beſides the Endowman ould f 
required of him, is, they tell me, a good Scholar though dren 
he does not ſhew it. I have given him the Parſonage 08... 
the Pariſh; and becauſe J know his Value, have {ett "gag 
upon him a good Annuity for Life. If he out- lives m ans 
he ſhall find that he was higher in my Eſteem than fe Jo them. 
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haps he thinks he is. He has now been with me thir! 
Years; and though he does not know I have taken No 
tice of it, has never in all that Time asked any thing of 
me for himſelf, tho' he is every Day ſolliciting me fa 
ſomething in Behalf of one or other of my Tenants H 
Pariſhioners. There has not been a Law-Suit in the 
riſh ſince he has lived among them: If any Diſpute arikie 
they apply themſelves to him for the Deciſion; if they ci 
. nt. acquicſce in his Judgment, which I think never hi 
pened above once, or twice at moſt, they appeal to m 
At his firſt ſettling with me, I made him a Preſent of 
the good Sermons which have been printed in EAgH] 
and only, begged of him that every Sunday he would po 
GOUNCE . them in the Pulpit. Accordingly, he h, 

G 


(0 I 
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* * e ſted them into ſuch a Series, that they follow one ano- 
gt Ger naturally, and make a continued Syſtem of practical 
vinity. 


Us. ES AS Sir RoGer was going on in his Story, the Gen- 
9 5 man we were talking of came up to us; and upon the 


Jaight's asking him who preached to Morrow ( for it 
is Saturday Night) told us the Biſhop of St. Aſaph in 
Sc Morning, and Doctor South in the Afternoon. He 

jen ſhewed us his Liſt of Preachers for the whole Year, 
bere I ſaw with a great deal of Pleaſure Archbiſhop Til- 
ſen, Biſhop Saunderſon, Doctor Barrow, Doctor Calamy, 

ith ſeveral living Authors who have publiſhed — 


Wick 
m tron 
ener, 
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. Practical Divinity, I no ſooner ſaw this Venerable Man 
for the Pulpit, but I very much approved of my Friend's 
ine! Fiſting upon the Qualifications of a Aſpe and a 
ch Ra Near Voice; for I was ſo charmed with the Gracefulneſs 
ive F his Figure and Delivery, as well as with the Diſcourſes 
ſe 11 pronounced, that I think I never paſſed any Time more 
\ foci m/ Satisfaction. A Sermon repeated after this Man- 


a ns is like the Compoſition of a Poet in the Mouth ofa 
bz cs yoo ily wiſh th Four C Cl 

— _ could heartily wiſh that more ot our Cou * 

wow ouid follow this Example; and inſtead of walling thee 
age Pitts in laborious Compoſitions of their own, would'en- 
. (211, our after a handſome Elocution, and all thoſe other 
es e Lents that are proper to enforce what has been penned 
PR eater Maſters. This would not only be more eaſie 
e Þ themſelves, but more edifying to the People. E 
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e ariſe Afopo ingentem ſtatuam poſuere Attici, 


* [ N collocarunt ÆZterna in Baſi, 

50 8 | Fatere honoris ſcirent ut Cuncti viam. Phæd. 

it of 4 : HE Reception, manner of Attendance, undiſturbed 
Eng Freedom and Quiet, which I meet with here in 
1d pe the Country, has confirmed me in the Opinion 1 


he bs 
mo 


Ways had, that the general Corruption of Manners in 
Servants 
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Servants is owing to the Conduct of Maſters. The Af 
oi every one in the Family carries ſo much Satisfac oP bt Co 
that it appears he knows the happy Lot which has te lng 1 
len him in being a Member of it. There is one Parti, : = Bo 


lar which I have ſeldom ſeen but at Sir RoGe R's; iti 
uſual in all other Places, that Servants fly from the H. 
of the Houſe through which their Maſter is pafitng; on ru 
contrary, here they induſtriouſly place themſelves n ww 
way; and it is en both ſides, as it were, underſtood x pr 
Viit, when the Servants appear without calling. Ti 
proceeds from the Human and equal Temper of the . 
of the Houſe, who alſo perfecily well knows how to 
Joy a great Eſtate, with {uch Oeconomy as ever to} Kin 
much before- hand. This makes his own Mind un tro . k ve 
and conſequently unapt to vent peeviſh Expreſſions, 6 =! 
give paſſionate or inconſiſtent Orders to chole about liert! 
Thus Reſpect and Love go together; and a certain Che [ * 
fulneſs in Performance of their Duty is the particu _— 
Diſtinction of the lower part of this Family. When tr k 
Servant is called before his Maſter, he does not con N M 
with an Expectation to hear himſelf rated for ſome trivi Yar 
Fault, threatned to be ſtripped, or uſed with any olle 2 * 
unbecoming Language, which mean Maſters often g. Nene 
to worthy Servants; but it is often to know, what R 00 we a 
he took that he came ſo readily back according to Ord: "Spur" 
whether he paſſed by ſuch a Ground, if the old Man ]] MF e 
rents it is in good Health; or whether he gave Sir Roc 1 
Love to him, or the like. A by 1 
A Man who preſerves a Reſpect, founded on his Ben pa 


knew 


00 J-will 
pod Serv 
ſoon of 
is ſo g 
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volence to his Dependents, liyes rather like a Prince tis | —_ , 
a Maſter in his Family; his Oyders are received as Faroe... "he: 


rather than Duties; and the, Diſtinction of approaching 
him is part of the Reward for executing what is cor 
manded by him, Wivelih 
THERE is another Circumſtance in which my Fri", - 8 
excells in his Management, which is the Manner of wed 


warding his Servants: He has ever been of Opinion, ti c....., 
giving his caſt Coaths to be worn by Valets has a very "Which i 
Effect upon little Minds, and creates a filly Senſe of quo 0 
lity between the Parties, in Perſons affected only with o oN 


ward things. I have heard him often pleaſant on this O- 
caſion, and deſcribe a young Gentleman abuſing his M# 


Preat p. 


; depend 
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done their Maſters in the Extremity of their Fortunes; a | | 
ſhewn, to their undone Patrons, that Fortune was aH 
Difference between them; but as I deſign this my Spe EE 
lation only as a gentle Admonition to thankleſs Maſter, 
ſhall not go out of the Occurrences of common Life, bf 
aſſert it as a general Obſervation, that I never ſaw, bug 
Sir RoGER's Family, and one or two more, good Mi 
vants treated as they ought to be. Sir RoGER's Ku 
neſs extends to their Childrens Children, and this 
Morning he ſent his Coachman's Grandſon to Prentice. 
ſhall conclude this Paper with an Account of a Pitt 
in his Gallery, where there are many which will deſe 
my future Obſervation. 

AT the very upper End of this handſome Structur 
faw the Portraiture of two young Men ſtanding in 2 
ver, the one naked the other in a Livery. The fe 
ſon ſupported ſeem'd half dead, but till ſo much alive 
to ſhew in his Face exquiſite Joy and Love towards tf 
other. I thought the fainting Figure reſembled my Frie 
Sir RoGER; and looking at the Butler, who ſtood by n 
for an Account of it, he informed me that the Perſoni 
the Livery was a Servant of Sir RoGtr's, who ſtood( 
the Shore while his Maſter was ſwimming, and obſ 
ing him taken with ſome ſudden Illneſs, and fink und 
Water, jumped in and faved him. He told me Sir R 
GER took off the Dreſs he was in as ſoon as he can 
home, and by a great Bounty at that time, followed if 
his Favour ever ſince, had made him Maſter of that pre 
ty Seat which we ſaw at a diſtance as we came to til 
Houſe. I remember'd indeed Sir Roo E x ſaid there li 
a very worthy Gentleman, to whom he was highly of 
liged, without mentioning any thing further. Upon: f THIS 
looking a little diſſatisfy d at ſome Part of the Picture, I died it, 
Attendant informed me, that it was againſt Sir Roc EI : dd Qual 
Will, and at the carneſt Requeſt of the Gentleman hin d to 
chat he was drawn in the Habit in which he had ſaved oi Fare 
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a by \ Gratis anhelans, multa agendo nihil agens, Phæd. 
'; Ku A s 1 was Yeſterday Morning walking with Sir Ro- 
his Ars before his Houſe, a Country-Fellow brought 
entice him a huge Fiſh, which he told him, Mr. Al- 
Pictu M imble had caught that very Morning; and that he 


ſented it, with his Service to him, and intended to 
and dine with him. At the ſame Time he deliver- 
a Letter, which my Friend read to me as ſoon as the 
in aH eſſenger lett him. 


=y Str RoGER, 

ards i [ Deſire you to accept of a Jack, which is the beſt I 
y Frie 1 have caught this Seaſon. I intend to come and 
abyn ay with you a Week, and fre how the Perch bite in 
erſon he Black River. I obſerved with ſome Concern, the 


at Time I ſaw you upon the Bowling-Green, that 


obſen our Whip wanted a Laſh to it: I will bring half a Do- 
\k und en with me that I twiſted laſt Week, which I hope 
Sir R ill ſerve you all the Time you are in the Country, I 
he cu have not been out of the Saddle for ſix Days laſt paſt, 
wed baving been at Eaton with Sir John's eldeſt Son. He 
hat pe takes to his Learning hugely. I am, 

e ” SIR, Your humble Servant, 

ere l 


| « Will, Wimble. 


ohly of 
— . N THIS extraordinary Letter, and Meſſage that accom- 
ure, n Paied it, made me very curious to know the Character 


oi Quality of the Gentleman who {ent them; which I 


himſel d to be as follows. Mill. Wimble is younger Brother 
aved i 2 Baronet, and deſcended of the ancient F amily of the 


imbles, He is now between Forty and Fifty; but being 


d to no Buſineſs and born to no Eſtate, he generally 
es with his elder Brother as Superintendant of his Game. 
= hunts a Pack of Dogs better than any Man in the 
Puntry, and is very famous for finding out a Hare. He 
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© of 

ore of ſeeing the 9 he had caught, ſerved 
22 ] for the firſt Diſh in a moſt ſumptuous manner, Upon 
urn fitting down to it he gave us a long Account how he 
2 20 hooked ir, played with it, foiled it, and at ng 
d uni it out upon the Bank, with ſeveral other Particulars 


t laſted all the firſt Courſe, A Diſh of Wild-fowl that 
e afterwards furniſhed Converſation for the reſt of 
Dinner, which concluded with a late Invention of 
Ps for improving the Quail-Pipe. 

PON withdrawing into my Room after Dinner, I 
, ſecretly touched with Compaſſion towards the honeſt 
Fitleman that had dined with us; and could not but 
ſider with a great deal of Concern, how ſo good an 
art and ſuch buſy Hands were wholly employed in 
les; that fo much Humanity ſhould be ſo little be- 
cial to others, and ſo much Induſtry fo little advan- 
ous to himſelf. The fame Temper of Mind and 
plication to Affairs might have recommended him to 
publick Eſteem, and have raiſed his Fortune in ano- 
Station of Life. What good to his Country or him- 
might not a Trader or Merchant have done with ſuch 


Tocußg el tho! ordinary Qualifications ? 

ay to ILT. WIMBL Es is the Cafe of many a younger 

one ther of a great Family, who had rather ſee their Chil- 
ſtarve like Gentlemen, than thrive in a Trade or Pro- 


on that is beneath their Quality. This Humour fills ſeve- 
parts of Europe with Pride and Beggary. It is the Hap- 
bs of a trading Nation, like ours, that the younger Sons, 


f Sh uncapable of any liberal Art or Profeſſion, may be 
tha: ed in ſuch a Way of Life, as may perhaps enable them 
niſcd ie with the beſt of their Family: Accordingly we find 
ER'S © al Citizens that were launched into the World with 


s Fortunes, riſing by an honeſt Induſtry to greater 
one oi es than thoſe of their elder Brothers. It is not impro- 
e but Will was formerly tried at Divinity, Law, or 


Wick ; and that finding his Genius did not lie that Way, 
deligh rents gave him up at length to his own Inventions. 
a the certainly, however improper he might have been for 
uld es of a higher Nature, he was perfectly well turned 
| there he Occupations of Trade and Commerce. As I think 

. M 2 Point which cannot be too much inculcated, I 
to Di Ef lire my Reader to compare what I have here writ- 
ya had A L. II. * ten 
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ten with what I have ſaid in my Twenty firſt Speea com 
on. Lance 
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Was this Morning walking in the Gallery, wheny 
Rocen entered at the End oppolite to me, and 
vancing towards me, ſaid he was glad to meet 
among his Relations the DE CoverLeys, and hoof 
I liked the Converſation of ſo much good Company, v 


were as ſilent as my ſelf. I knew he alluded to tei YO 
Etures, and as he is a Gentleman who does not a lia mil: 
value himſelf upon his ancient Deſcent, I expected e play 
would give me ſome Account of them. We weer (Court; 
arrived at the upper End of the Gallery, when the K‘ word. 
faced towards one of the Pictures, and as we ſtood b von th 
it, he entered into the Matter, after his blunt vue gre 
ſay ing Things, as they occur to his Imagination, vi ext Pi 
out regular Introduction, or Care to preſer ve the A nd m 
rance of Chain of Thought. N ept th; 
III is, ſaid he, worth while to conſider the Fore randm 
* Dreſs; and how the Perſons of one Age differ fall hereas 
* thoſe of another, meerly by that only. One mir. 
. * ſerve alſo that the general Faſhion of one Age ha Exce 
followed by one particular Set of People in another, Md whe 
by them preſerved from one Generation to ara n H 
* Thus the vaſt jetting Coat and ſmall Bonnet, wh 7 
« was the Habit in Harry the Seventh's Time, is Maſty-P 
on in the Yeomen of the Guard ; not without a IF y. 
and politick View, becauſe they look a Foot taller, N to | 
© Foot and an half broader: Beſides that, the Cap le e are 
the Face expanded, and conſequently more Terrible e very 
* fitter to ſtand at the Entrance of Palaces. nandſom 
« THIS Predeceſſor of ours, you ſee, is dreſſed WPomely 
this manner, and his Cheeks would be no larger led to h 
mine where he in a Hat as I am. He was the at eman, 
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that won a Prize in the Tilt-Vard (which is no- 
. | : Com 
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common Street before Hyicehall) You ſ:e the broken 
Lance that lies there by his right Foot; He ſkivered that 
Lance of his Adverſary all to Pieces; and bearing him- 
WW ſelf, look you Sir, in this manner, at the {ame time he 
came within the Target of the Gentleman who rode a- 
gaiaſt him, and taking him with incredible Force be- 
ore him on the Pummel of his Saddle, he in that man- 
rer ride the Turnament over, with an Air that Newed 
She did it rather to perform the Rule of the Liſts, than 
Fexpoſe his Enemy; however, it appeared he knew how 
o make vſe of a Victory, and with a gentle Trot he 
marched up to a Gallery where their Miſtreſs fat (for 
they were Rivals) and let him down with Jaudable 


x hen $ 
and o 
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d ho Courteſy and pardonable Inſolence. I don't know but 
ny, uit might be exactly where the Coffee houſe is now. 

» the YOU are to know this my Anceſtor was not only of 
't a Ha military Genius, but fit alſo for the Arts of Peace, for 
ected e play'd on the Baſc-Viol as well as any Gentleman at 
vcreul Court; you ſee where his Viol hangs by his Basket-hilt 
e K word. The Action at the Tilt- yard you may be ſure 
od be on the fair Lady, who was a Maid of Honour, and 


he grrateſt Beauty of her Time; here ſhe ſtands. the 
ext Picture. You ſee, Sir, my Great Great Great 
dmother has on the new-faſhioned Petticoat, ex- 
ept that the Modern is gathered at the Waſte; my 
tand mother appears as if ſhe ſtood in a large Drum, 
whereas the Ladies now walk as if they were in a Go- 
art, For all this Lady was bred at Court, ſhe became 


d wil 
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iffer fi 


may 

* * Excellent Country-Wife, ſhe brought ten Children, 
other, d when I ſhew you the Library, you ſhall ſee in her 
o ara n Hand (allowing for the Difference of the Lan- 
det, wh 7 the beſt Receipt now in England both for an 
e. is aſty-Pudding and a Whitepot. 


zut 2 F you pron to fail back a little, becauſe tis neceſ- 


caller, My to look at the three gext Pictures at one View 3 
Cap k heſe are three Siſters. She on the right Hand, who is 
erribe e very beautiful, died a Maid; the next to her, ſtill 


nandiomer, had the ſame Fate, againſt her Will; this 
bomely thing in the middle had both their Portions ad- 
led to her own, and was ſtolen by a neighbouring Gen- 
leman, a Man of Stratagem and Reſolution, for he 


Ireſſed® 
larger | 
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joiloned three Maſtiffs to come at her, and knocked 
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* down two Dear-ſtealers in carrying her off. Mig 
tunes happen in all Families: The Theft of this Re: 
and ſo much Mony, was no great matter to our E 
* But the next Heir that poſſeſſed it was this ſoft Gen 
man, whom you ſee there: Obſerve the ſmall Butty 
* the little Boots, the Laces, the Slaſhes about his Clou 
and above all the Poſture he is drawn in, (which to 
* fure was his own chuſing ;) you ſee he fits with 
Hand on a Desk writing, and looking as it were x 
ther way, like an eaſy Writer, or a Sonneteer : He. 
* one of thoſe that had too much Wit to know how 
* live in the World; he was a Man of no Juſtice, 
great good Manners ; he ruined every Body that 
* any thing to do with him, but never ſaid a rude th 
© in his Life; the moſt indolent Perſon in the World. 
* would ſign a Deed that paſſed away half his Eſtate u 
© his Gloves on, but would not put on his Hat befor 
Lady if it were to fave his Country. He is ſaid tl 
* the firſt that made Love by ſqueczing the Hand, 
left the Eſtate with ten thouſand Pounds Debt wi 
it, but however by all Hands I have been informed ff 
he was every way the fineſt Gentleman in the Wall 
* That Debt lay heavy on our Houſe for one Genera 
but it was retrieved by a Gift from that honeſt 
you ſe there, a Citizen of our Name, but nothuny 
all a-kin to us. I know Sir ANDREW FREEP 
© has ſaid behind my Back, that this Man was deſcen 
from one of the ten Children of the Maid of Hon: , 
* ſhewed you above; but it was never made out. WRFS%SH 
* winked at the thing indeed, becauſe Mony was will 
ing at that time. 110 
Here I faw my Friend a little embarraſſed, and tu 
my Face to the next Portraiture. | 
SIR Roctr went on with his Account of the 
lery in the following manner. This Man (pointing 
* him I look'd at) I take to be the Honour of our H 
© Sir HUMPHRY DE COVERLEY; he was in his! 
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* ings as punctual as a Tradeſman, and as generou 1 . 
Gentleman. He would have thought himſelf 2; n 0 = 
* undone by breaking his Word, as if it were to be fu s = = 
* ed by Bankruptcy. He ſcrved his Country as Ker to th. 


* this Shire to his dying Day. He found it no eaſie 
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to maintain an Intregrity in his Words and Actions. 
en in things that regarded the Offices which were in- 
mbent upon him, in the Care of his own Affairs and 
clations of Life, and therefore dreaded (tho' he had 
ear Talents) to 2 into Employments of State, Where 
muſt be expoſed to the Snares of Ambition. Inno- 
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* nce of Life and great Ability were the diſtinguiſhing 
wichek erts of his Character; the latter, he had often obſerved, 
We ad led to the Deſtruction of the former, and uſed tre- 


uently to lament that Great and Good had not the ſame 
ignification. He was an excellent Husbandman, but had 
ſolved not to exceed ſuch a Degree of Wealth ; all a- 
dye it he beſtowed in ſecret Bounties many Years after 
je Sum he aimed at for his own Uſe was attained, Yer 
did not ſlacken his Induſtry, but to a decent old Age 


Hen 
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— ert the Life and Fortune which was ſuperfluous to 
befor {lf in the Service of his Friends and Neighbours. 
aid oF RE we were called to Dinner, and Sir Roc 
7” d the Diſcourſe of this Gentleman, by telling me, as 
ebt u followed the Servant, that this his Anceſtor was a 


e Man, and narrowly eſcaped being killed in the Civil 


med,; For, ſaid he, he was ſent out of the Field upon 


* L private Meſſage the Day before the Battel of Worceſter. 
net HE him of narrowly eſcaping, by having been within 


ay of Danger, with other Matters above-mentioned, 


F * cd with good Senſe, left me at a Loſs whether I was 
Jeſc edelighted with my Friend's Wiſdom or Simplicity. R 
Hono 
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nd tu 1 
Horror ubique animos, ſimul ipſa ſilentia terrent. Virg. 


An T a little Diſtance from Sir Roc ER s Houſe, a- 
or He 9g the Ruins of an old Abby, there is a long 
— ls Walk of aged Elms; which are ſhot up ſo very 

that when one paſſes under them, the Rooks and 


7 s that reſt upon the Tops of them ſeem to be Caw- 
8» another Region. I am very much delighted with 
Knig Sort of Noiſe, which I conſider as a kind of natural 


er to that Being who ſupplies the Wants of his whole 
F 3 Creation, 


eaſie! 
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Creation, and who, in the beautiful Language of 14 WR” hof 
Pſalms, feedeth the young Ravens that call upon him. 1, h 
like this Retirement the better, becauſe of an ill Repo? ” # 
it lies under of being Haunted; for which Reaſon (x [| 47 
have been told in the Family) no living Creature ever walk oy [ 
in it beſides the Chaplain. My good Friend the bug de © 
defired me with a very grave Face not to venture my (1 * 
in it after Sun- ſet, for that one of the Footmen had h bich 2 


almoſt frightedout of his Wits by a Spirit that appeared 4 - 7 
him in the Shape of a black Horſe without an Head ; wh * * 
which he added, that about a Month ago one of th Ty 
Maids coming home late that way with a Pail of Might F 
upon her Head, heard ſuch a Ruſtling among the Bull 5 * 
that ſhe let it fall. rep 
I was taking a Walk in this Place laſt Night betuefd b 
the Hours of Nine aud Ten, and could not bur fancy = FA 
one of the moſt proper Scenes in the World for a CH N 
to appear in. The Ruins of the Abby are ſcattered i 2 


and down on every fide, and half covered with Ivy a: 
Elder Buſhes, the Harbours of ſeveral ſolitary Birds whid 
ſeldom make their Appearance till the Dusk of the Ev 
wg. The Place was formerly a Church-yard, and lu 

il ſeveral Marks in it of Graves and Bury ing Plan 
There is ſuch an Eccho among the old Ruins and Vai 


ent a 
banged h 
great A 
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that if you ſtamp but a little louder than ordinary js = * 
hear the Sound repeated. At the fame time the WaR. 42 


Elms, with the croaking of the Ravens which from tin 
to time are heard from the Tops of them, looks cxcet 
ing ſolemn and venerable. Theſe Objects naturally ri 
Seriouſneſs and Attention: And when Night heighrenslf 
Awfulneſs of the Place, and pours out her ſupernumer 
Horrors upon every thing in it, I do not at all wort 
that weak Minds fill it with Spectres and Apparitions. 

Mr. LO CX E, in his Chapter of the Aſſociation 
Ideas, has very curious Remarks to ſhew how by thei 
judice of Education one Idea often introduces into 
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Mind a wholeSet that bear no Reſemblance to one un Ly 
ther in the Nature of things. Among ſeveral Exam". 
of this Kind, he produces the following Inſtance, eneral 7 
Ideas of Goblins and Sprights have really no more to dove: partic; 
Darkneſs than Light: Yet let but à fooliſh Maid nc "| gd; 


I heſe often on the Mind of a Child, and raiſe them there 
[' 
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, roſibly be ſhall never be able to ſeparate them again ſo 


ng as he lives; bus Darkneſs ſhall ever afterward bring 
puh it thoſe frightful Ideas, and they ſhall be ſo joined, that 
e can no mare bear the one than the other. 
AS I was walking in this Solitude, where the Dusk 
pf the Evening conſpired with ſo wany other Occaſions 
r Terrour, I obſerved a Cow grazing not far from me, 
hich an Imagination that is apt to ſtartle might ealily 
Wave conſtrued into a black Horſe without an Head: And 
W dare fay the poor Footman loſt his Wits upon ſome 
ach trivial Occaſion. | 
Mx Friend Sir Ron has often told me with a 
great deal of Mirth, that at his firſt coming to his Eſtate 
e found three Parts of his Houſe altogether uſeleſs; that 
Ric beſt Room in it had the Reputation of being haunted, 
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* d by that Means was locked up; that Noiſes had been 
1 oh beard in his long Gallery, ſo that he could not get a Ser- 
w. q ant to enter it after Eight a Clock at Night; that the 
Tv of Door of one of his Chambers was nailed up, becauſe there 
8 * ent a Story in the Family that a Butler had formerly 


wanged himſelf in it; and that his Mother, who lived to 
great Ape, had ſhut up half the Rooms in the Houſe, 
a which either a Husband, a Son, or Daughter had 
ed. The Knight ſeeing his Habitation reduced to ſo 
[all a Compaſs, and himſelf in a manner ſhur our of his 
yn Houſe, upon the Neath of his Mother ordered ail 
he Apartments to be flung open, and exorciſed by his 
taplain, who lay in every Room one after another, and 
by that Means diſſipated the Fears which had ſo long 
eigned in the Family, | | 

[ ſhould not have . thus particular upon theſe ridi- 
ulous Horrours, did not I find them fo very much pre- 
al in all Parts of the Country. At the fame Time I 
tink a Perſon who is thus terrified with the Tmagina- 
01 of Ghoſts and Spectres much more reaſonable, than 
ne who contrary to the Reports of all Hiſtorians ſacred 
md prophane, ancient and modern, and to the Traditi- 
Ins of all Nations, thinks the Appearance of Spirits fabu- 
"ous and proundleſs: Could not I give my ſelf up to this 
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wo 4 | ſneral Teſtimony of Mankind, I ſhould to the Relations 
__ af particular Perſons who are now living, and whom I 
here diſtruſt in other Matters of Fact. I might h. 
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add, that not only the Hiſtorians, to whom we may join 
the Poets, but likewiſe the Philoſophers of Antiquiy 


Ne 11 
« phyra 


have favoured this Opinion. Lucretius himſelf, though , J 40 
by the Courſe of his Philoſophy he was obliged to mat. f dh 
tain that the Soul did not exiſt ſeparate from the Body, WW be tal 


makes no Doubt of the Reality of Apparitions, and thy 
Men have often appeared after their Death. This I think 
very remarkable; he was ſo preſſed with the Matter gf 
Fact which he could not have the Confidence to deny, 
that he was forced to account for it by one of the mo! 
abſurd unphiloſophical Notions that was ever ſtarted. HW 
tells ue, That the Surfaces of all Bodies are perpetual 
flying off from their reſpective Bodies, one after ano. Wi 
ther ; and that theſe der or thin Caſes that includi 
tach other whilſt they were joined in the Body like the 
Coats of an Onion, are ſometimes ſeen entire when ther 
ure ſeparated from it; by which means we often behold 
the Shapes and Shadows of Perſons who are either dead 

or abſent. 

I ſhall diſmiſs this Paper with a Story out of Foſephu, 
not ſo much for the Sake of the Story it ſelf, as for the 
moral Reflections with which the Author con cludes i, WW ; 
and which I ſhall here ſet down in his own Work BW | was © 
* Glaphyra the Daughter of King Archilaus, after the WW woods 
* Death of her two firſt Husbands (being married u rynging 
a third, who was Brother to her firſt Husband, and v fablim 
« paſhonately in Love with her that he turned off Hand the 
* tormer Wife to make Room for this Marriage) had that ca 
very odd kind of Dream. She fancied that ſhe ſaw be conſidei 
firſt Husband coming towards her, and that ſhe embt: FIR: 
« ced him with great Tenderneſs; when in the midſt d cularly 
the Pleaſure which ſhe expreiled at the Sight of him ceſfary 
he repreached her after the following manner : Gl exinced 
* phyra, ſays he, thou haſt made good the old Sayirg SEC 
* Ihat Women are not to be truſted. Was not I ttt ticular] 
« Husband of thy Virginity ? Have I not Children H nikilaric 
« thee ? How couldſt thou forget our Loves fo far as '0 Satisfac 
enter into a ſecond Marriage, and after that into a third, Wi that Ur 
* nay to take for thy Husband a Man who has fo ſhame Bil of Vice 


« lefly crept into the Bed of his Brother? However, fo THI, 
the Sake of our paſſed Loves, I ſhall free thee from ti ¶ whoſe 
* preſent Reproach, and make thee mine for ever. G concer; 


« phy 
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ra told this Dream to ſeveral Women of her Ac- 
« quaintance, and died ſoon after, I thought this Story 
might not be impertinent in this Place, wherein I ſpeak 
« of thoſe Kings: Beſides that, the Example deſerves to 
© be taken Notice of, as it contains a moſt certain Proof 
« of the Immortality of the Soul, and of Divine Provi- 
« dence. If any Man thinks theſe Facts incredible, let 
« him enjoy his Opinion to himſelf; but let him not en- 
deavour to diſturb the Belief of others, who by In- 
© © ſtances of this Nature are excited to the Study of Vir- 
tue. 
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Inter Silvas Academi querere Verum. Hor. 


HE Courſe of my laſt Speculation led me inſenſibly 
into a Subje& upon which I always medirate with 
geat Delight, I mean the Immortality of the Soul. 
| was Yeſterday walks alone in one of my Friend's 
Woods, and loft my ſelf in it very agreeably, as I was 
running over in my Mind the ſeveral Arguments that e- 
fabliſh this great Point, which is the Baſis of Morality, 
and the Source of all the pleaſing Hopes and ſecret Joys 
that can ariſe in the Heart of a reaſonable Creature, I 
conſidered thoſe ſeveral Proofs drawn, 

FIRST, From the Nature af the Soul it ſelf, and parti- 
cularly is Immateriality; which tho' not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the Eternity of its Duration, has, I think, been 
evinced to almoſt a Demonſtration. 

SECONDLY, From its Paſſions and Sentiments, as par- 
ticularly from its Love of Exiſtence, its Horrour of An- 
nihilation, and its Hopes of Immortality, with that ſecret 
Satisfaction which it finds in the Practice of Virtue, and 
I Uneaſineſs which follows in it upon the Commiſſion 
of Vice. 

THIRDLY, From the Nature of the Supreme Being, 
whoſe Juſtice, Goodneſs, Wiſdom and Veracity are af 
concerned this great Point; 

Fs BUT 
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BUT among theſe and other excellent Arguments ty 
the Immortality of the Soul, there is one drawn from 
the perpetual Progreſs of the Soul to its Ver fection, with. 
out a Poſſibility of ever arriving at it; which is a Hin 
that I do not remember to have ſeen opened and impre. 
ved by others who have written on this Subject, tho'it 
ſeems to me to carry a great Weight with it. How a 
it enter into the Thoughts of Man, that the Soul, which 


is capable of ſuch immenſe Perfections, and of receiving 
new Improvements to all Eternity, ſhall fall away in qu 


2 almoſt as ſoon as it is created? Are ſuch Abilitie 

made for no Purpoſe? A Brute arrives at a point of Per. 
fection that he can never paſs: In a few Years he has | 
the Endowments he is capable of; and were he to lit 

ten thouſand more, would be the {ame thing he is at pre 
fnt. Were a human Soul thus at a fland in her Accon- 
plſ:ments, were her Faculties to be full blown, and in- 
capable of further Enlargements, I could imagine it might 
fall away inſenſibly, and drop at once into a State d 
Annihilation. But can we believe a thinking Being tha 
is in a perfetual Progreſs of Improvements, and tray: 
ing on from Perfection to Perfect ion, after having jul 
looked abroad into the Works of its Creator, and mad 
a few Diſcoveries of his infinite Goodneſs, Wiſdom and 
Power, muſt periſh at her firſt ſetting out, and in the 
very beginning of her Enquiries? 

A Man, conſidered in his prefent State, ſeems only {:t 
into the World to propagate his Kind. He provides him. 
ſelf with a Succeſſor, and immediately quits his Poſt v 
make room for him. 


—— tt 


— — - — Cc FEM - -heres, 
Heredem alterius, velut unda ſupervenitt undam. 


He does not ſeem born to enjoy Life, but to deliver i 
down to others. This is not ſurprizing to conſider in 4 
nimals, which are formed for our Uſe, and can finif) thet 
Bufineſs in a ſhort Life. The Silk-worm, after baun 
ſpun her Task, lays her Eggs and dies. But a Man & 
never have taken in his full meaſure of Knowledge, it 
not time to ſubdue his Paſſions, eftabliſh his Scul in Vir 
tue, and come up to the Perfection of his Nature, befor 

be is hurried off the Stage. Would an infinitely wiſe bt 
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Ing make ſuch glorious Creatures for ſo mean a Purpoſe? 


Can he delight in the Production of ſuch abortive Intelli- 
pences, ſuch ſhort-lived reaſonable Beings? Would he give 


Jus Talents that are not to be exerted? Capaciries that are 


never to be gratified? How can we find that Wiſdom, 
which ſhines through all his Works, in the Formation of 
Man, without looking on this World as only a Nurſery 


w | 
which © for the next, and bclieving that the ſeveral Generations af 
civing mional Creatures, which rife up and diſappear in ſuch 
y into dgaick Succeſſions, are only to receive their firſt Rudiments 
bilitie of Exiſtence here, and afterwards to be tranſplanted into 
f Per. a. more triendly Climate, where they may ſpread and flou- 
has al WT riſh to all Eternity? 
o ne THERE is not, in my Opinion, a more pleaſing 
at pre- and triumphant Conlideration in Religion than this of the 
con: perpetual Progreſs which the Soul mukes towards the Per- 
nd in. fection of its Nature, without ever arriving at a Period 
might} in it. To look upon the Soul as going on from Strength 
ate to Strength, to conſider that ſhe is to ſhine for ever with 
1g the new Acceſſions of Glory, and brighten to all Eternity; 
trat: that ſhe will be ſtill adding Virtue to Virtue, and Know- 
g jut ledge to Knowledge; carries in it ſomething wonderful- 
made MW ly agreeable to that Ambition which is natural to the 
m au Mind of Man. Nay, it muſt be a Proſpect pleaſing to 
in te God himfelt, to ſee his Creation for ever beautifying in 
bis Eyes, and drawing nearer to him, by greater degrees 
ily ef Reſemblance. 
s him- MET HIN ERS this fingle Conſideration, of the Pro- 


git to 


| greſs of a finite Spirit to Perfection, will be ſufficient to 


extinguiſh all Envy in inferior Natures, and all Contempt 
in ſuperior. That Cherubim which now appears as a: 
God to a human Soul, knows very well that the Period 
wil come about in Eternity, when the human Soul ſhall 
be as perfect as he himſelf now is: Nay, when ſhe ſhall 
look down upon that d of Perfection, as much as 
ſhe now falls ſhort of it. It is true, the higher Nature 
ſtill advances, and by that means preſerves his Diſtance 
and Superiority in the Scale of Being; but he knows. how 
biph ſoever the Station is of which he ſtands poſſeſſed at 
preſent, the inferior Nature will at length mount up to 
u, and ſhine forth in the ame Degree of Glory. 
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look. into our own Souls, where there are ſuch hidden 


Ne 11, 


WITH what Aſtoniſhment and Veneration may we # 


Stores of Virtue and Knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted Source; | 


of Perfection? We know not yet what we ſhall be, ng 
will it ever enter into the Heart of Man to conceive the 


Glory that will be always in Reſerve for him. The S8 


conſidered with its Creator, is like one of thoſe Mathens 
tical Lines that may draw nearer to another for all Eter. 


nity without a Poſſibility of touching it: And can ther 


be a Thought ſo Tranſporting, as to conſider our ſelves in 
theſe perpetual Approaches to him, who 1s not only the 


Standard of Perfection but of Happineſs! L 


— — 
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Am always very well 2 with a Country Sunda, 


and think, if keeping holy the Seventh Day were on- 
ly a human Inſtitution, it would be the beſt Method 


vilizirg of Mankind. 


Tians, were there not ſuch fr 
Time, in which the whole Village meet together with 
their beſt Faces, and in their cleanlieſt Habits to convert 
with ore another upon indifferent Subjects, hear tber 
Duties explained to them, and join together in Adoration 
of the Supreme Being. Sunday clears away the Ruſſ o 


the whole Week, not only as it refreſhes in their Mics 
the Notions of Religion, but as it puts both the Sexe 


upon appearing in the moſt agreeable Forms, and exe 
ting all ſuch Qualiries as are apt to give them a Figure! 
the Eye of the Village. A Country-Fellow diſtinguiſh6 
himſelf as much in the Church-yard, as a Citizen dees vp 
on the Change, the whole Pariſh-Politicks being gener) 
diſcuſſed. in that Place either after Sermon or before tix 
Bell rings. uy 
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nd & 
People i 
four times to the ſame Prayer; and ſometimes ſtands up 
when every Body elſe is upon their Knees, to count the 


Barbs 
ſtatel 


wi 
nvert WT : 
Friend, in the midſt of the Service, calling out to one 


ther 
ration 


uſt of Lf 
remarkable for being an idle Fellow, and at that Time was 
& kicking his Heels for his Diverſion. This Authority of 
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MY Friend Sir Roc kER being a good Church man, 
has beautified the Inſide of his Church with ſeveral Texts 
of his own chuſing: He has likewiſe given a handſome 
Pulpit-Cloth, and railed in the Communion-Table at his 
own Expence. He has often told me, that at his coming 
to his Eſtate he found his Pariſhioners very irregular ; and 
thatin order to makethem kneel and join in the Reſponſes, 
he gave every one of them a Haſſock and a Common- 
prayer Book ; and at the ſame Time employed an itine- 


rant Singing-Maſter, who goes about the Country for that 
| Purpoſe, to inſtruct them rightly in the Tunes of the 
* Plalms; upon which they now very much value them- 
* ſelves, and indeed out-do moſt of the Country Churches 
that I have ever heard. 


As Sir RoGER is Landlord to the whole Con 


tion, he keeps them in very good Order, and will ſu 


no Body to ſleep in it beſides himſelf; for if by Chance 


be has been ſurprized into a ſhort Nap at Sermon, upon 
recovering out of it he ſtands up and looks about him, and 


if he ſees any Body elſe nodding, either wakes them him- 


| ſelf, or ſends his Servant to them. Several other of the old 


Knight's Particularities break out upon theſe. Occaſions: 


Sometimes he will be lengthening out a Verſe in the 
| Singing-Pſalms, half a Minute after thereſt of the Congrega- 


tion have done with it; ſometimes, when he is pleaſed with 
the Matter of his Devotion, he pronounces Amen three or 


Congregation, or ſee if any of his Tenants are miſſing. 
I was Yeſterday very much ſurprized to hear my old 


John Matthews to mind what he was about, and not di- 
ſturb the Congregation. This John Matthews it ſeems is 


the Knight, though exerted in that odd Manner which ac- 
companies himin all Circumſtances of Life, has avery good 
Effect upon the Pariſh, ho are not polite enough to ſee 
any thing ridiculous in his Behaviour; beſides that, the 
1 good Senſe and Worthineſs of his Character, make 
Friends obſerve theſe little Singulccities as Foils that 
rather ſet off than blemiſh his good Qualities, | 
AS 
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AS ſoon as the Sermon is finiſhed, no Body preſume; 
to ſtir till Sir Roo R is gone out of the Church. Thy 
Knight walks down from his Seat in the Chancel between 
a double Row of his Tenants, that ſtand bowing to hin 
on each Side; and every now and thea enquires how ſuch WE 
an one's Wife, or Mother, or Son, or Father do whon © 
he does not ſee at Church; which is underitood as a ſecret 
Reprimand to the Perſon that is abſent. — 
HE Chaplain has often told me, that upon a CM 
chiſing- day, when Sir Ros ER has been pleaſed With 
Boy that anſwers well, he has ordered a Bible to be given IN n 
him next Day for his Encouragement; and ſometime 
accompanies it with a Flitch of Bacon to his Mother, 
Sir Roo ER has likewiſe added five Pounds a Year to the *R 90G 
Clerk's Place; and that he may encourage the young Fe- than a | 
lows to make themſelves perfect in the Church-Service, N Ting, th 
has promiſed upon the Death of the preſent Incumbent, fm h 
who is very old, to beſtow it according to Merit. the g 
THE fair Underſtanding between Sir Ro GER and hi: Þ hard 
Chaplain, and their mutual Concurrence in doing Good, Þ one v 
is the more remarkable, becauſe the very next Village i Þ and 
famous for the Differences and Contentions that riſe be of th 
tween the Parſon and the Squire, who live in a per: her a 
petual State of War. The Parſon is always preaching u of an 
the Squire, and the Squire to be revenged on the Parſon the P 
never comes to Church. The Squire has made all hi Cutie 
Tenants Atheiſts and Tithe · Stealers; while the Parſon © Sent! 
inſtructs them every Sunday in the Dignity of his Order, ed w 
and inſinuates to them almoſt in every Sermon, that he have 
is a better Man than his Patron. In ſhort, Matters ace ol ſe 
come to ſuch an Extremity, that the Squire has not fail © of V 
his Prayers either in publick or private this half Ye; + © wy 
and that the Parſon threatens him, if he does not mend © She 
his Manners, to pray for him in the Face of the wee © Wor 
Congregation. 9 
FE U Ds of this Nature, though too frequent in th! diſplea 
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Country, are fatal to the ordinary People; who ate 


fo uſed to be dazled with Riches, that they pay as much 
Deference to the Underſtanding of a Man of an Eſtate, 2 F ed upc 
of a Man of Learning; and are very hardly brought to te- with 
gard any Truth, how important ſoever it may be, th What 
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12,08 


Ihe dien of five hundred a Year who do not believe it. . 
een 
eee 
fr: EN” 113. Tueſday, July 10. 
bogs ; | —Herent infixi Pectore vultus. Virg. 
gien IN my firſt Deſcription of the Company in which I 
tims I paſs moſt of my Time it may be remembred that I 


other. mentioned a great Affliction which my Friend Sir 
to the Roden had met with in his Youth; which was no leſs 
g ke. than a Diſappoint ment in Love. It happened this Even- 
vice, irg, that we fell into a very pleaſing Walk at a Diſtance 
nbent, © * from his Houſe: As ſoon as we came into it. It is, quoth 

© the good old Man, looking round him with a Smile, yery 
nd hs hard, that any Part of my Land ſhould be ſettled upon 
Good, © one who has uſed me ſo ill as the perverſe Widow did; 
age 1 and yet I am ſure I could not ſee a Sprig of any Bough: 
fe be of this whole Walk of Trees, but I ſhould reflect upon 
a per.: ber and her Severity. She has certainly the fineſt Hand 
ing u © of any Woman inthe World. You are to know this was 
2arfon the Place wherein I uſed to muſe upon her; and by that 
all bi” © Cuſtom I can never come into it, but the ſame tender 


Parſon © Sentiments revive in my Mind, as if I had actually walk- 
Order, ed with that beautiful Creature under theſe Shades. I 
hat he: have been Fool enough to carve her Name on the Bark 
rs ate © of ſeveral of theſe Trees; fo unhappy is the Condition 


ot ſaid 
Year; 
mend 


© © of Men in Love, to —_ the removing of their Paſſi- 
1% +; he Methods which ſerve only to imprint it deeper, 
> * She has certainly the fineſt Hand of any Woman in the 


whole WT World. 

Z HERE followed a profound Silencc; and T was not 
in th: diſpleaſed to obſerve my Friend falling fo naturally into a 
ho are 3 Diſcourſe, which 1 had ever before taken Notice he 


much induſtriouſly avoided, After a very long Pauſe, he enter- 
ate, 35 F ed upon an Account of this great Circumſtance in his Life, 
to te- with an Air which I thought raiſed my Idea of him above 
e, the what 1 had ever had before; and gave me the Picture of 
1; WS that chearful Mind of his, before it received that Roms 

| Which 
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which has ever ſince affected his Words and Actions. Bu 
he went on as follows, 
I came to my Eſtate in my Twenty ſecond Year, ad 
* reſolved to follow the Steps of the moſt worthy of my 
* Anceſtors, who have inhabited this Spot of Earth beſot 
me, in all the Methods of Hoſpitality and good Neigh- 
* bourhood, for the Sake of my Fame; and in Country 
* Sports and Recreations, for the Sake of my Health. li 
my Twenty third Year I was obliged to ſerve as Shetif 
of the County; and in my Servants, Officers, and whole 
* Equipage, indulged the Pleaſure of a young Man (who 
did not think ill of his own Perſon) in taking that pub- 
© lick Occaſion of ſhewing my Figure and Behaviour t 
Advantage. You may eaſily imagine to your ſelf whz 
Appearance I made, who am pretty tall, rid well, and 
was very well dreſſed, at the Head of a whole County, 
with Muſick before me, a Feather in my Hat, and ny 
« Horſe well bitted. I can afſure you I was not a litre 
« pleaſed with the kind Looks and Glances I had from 
* the Balconies and Windows, as I rode to the Hall where 
the Aſſizes were held. But when I came there, a beau 
« tiful Creature in Widow's Habit fat in Court, to hex 
the Event of a Cauſe concerning her Dower. This com. 
« manding Creature (who was born for Deſtruction of a 
* who behold her) put on ſuch a Reſignation in her Cour: 
* tenance, and bore the Whiſpers of all around the Cour 
« with ſuch a pretty Uneaſineſs, I warrant you, and the 
« recovered her ſelf from one Eye to another, till ſhe wu 
perfectly confuſed by monng ſomething ſo wiſtful i 
all ſhe encountered, that at laſt, with a Murrain to he: 
+ ſhe caſts her bewitching Eye upon me. I no ſooner me 
it, but I bowed like a great ſurprized Booby; and know: 
ing her Cauſe to be the firſt which came on, I cried, 
like a captivated Calf as I was, Make Way for the De- 
« fendant's Witneſſes. This ſudden Partiality made all tis 
Court immediately ſee the Sheriff alſo was become! 
« Slave to the fine Widow. During the Time her Cul 
was upon Tryal, ſhe behaved herſelf, I warrant y% 
* with ſuch a deep Attention to her Buſineſs, took Oppo! 
* tunities to have little Billets handed to her Council, the 
would be in ſuth a pretty Confuſion, occaſioned, you 
* muſt know, byfk&ting before ſo much Company, * 
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s. By WT ot only I but the whole Court was rejudiced in her 
; # Favour; and all that the next Heir to her Husband had 
r, % to urge, was thought ſo groundleſs and frivolous, that 
if my ben it came to her Council to reply, there was not 
befor 5 half ſo much ſaid as every one beſides in the Court 
eil. thought he could have urged to her Advantage. You 
* muſt underſtand, Sir, this perverſe Woman is one of 
th 1 thoſe unaccountable Creatures that ſecretly rejoice in 
berg te Admiration of Men, but indulge themſelves in no fur- 
oe ther Conſequences, Hence it is that ſhe has ever had a 
(wi Train of Admirers, and ſhe removes from her Slaves in 
: pub Ton to thoſe in the Country, according to the Seaſons 
bur of the Year. She is a reading Lady, and far gone in the 
whe Pleaſures of Friendſhip: She is always accompanied by 
, a Confident, who is Witneſs to her daily Proteſtations 
uns, e gainſt our Sex, and conſequently a Bar to her firſt Steps 
d K. towards Love, upon the Strength of her own Maxims 


lie and Declarations, | 
omi HOWEVER, I muſt needs ſay this accompliſhed 
aher Miſtreſs of mine has diſtinguiſhed me above the reſt, and 
bear. bas been known to declare Sir RoGtr DE CovERLEY 
vas the tameſt and moit human of all the Brutes in the 
com. Country. I was told ſhe ſaid ſo by one who thought 
be rallied me; upon the Strergth of this ſlender En- 
courage ment of being thought leaſt deteſtable, I made 
new Liveries, new paired my Coach-Horſes, ſent them 
all to Town to be bitted, and taught to throw their 
Legs well and move all together, before I pretended to 
$* croſs the Country and wait upon her. As ſoon as I 
thought my Retinue ſuitable to the Character of my 
Fortune and Youth, I ſet out from hence to make my 


now. dreſſes. The particular Skill of this Lady has ever 
cried, i, been to inflame your Wiſhes, and yet command Reſpect. 
- Te. Do make her Miſtreſs of this Art, ſhe has a greater Share 


of Knowledge, Wit, and good Senſe, than is uſual even 
among Men of Merit. Then ſhe is beautiful beyond the 
Race of Women, If you won't let her go on with a 
certain Artifice with her Eyes, and the Skill of Beauty, 
* ſhe will arm her ſelf with her real Charms, and ſtrike 
Jou with Admiration inſtead of Deſire. It is certain that 
if you were to behold the whole Woman, there is that 
: Dignity in her Aſpe&, that Compoſure in her Maes, 
4 ac 
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that Complacency in her Manner, that if her Fay 
makes you hope, her Merit makes you fear. But the 
again, ſhe is ſuch a deſperate Scholar, that no County. 
Gentleman can approach her without being a Jeſt. 4;] 
Was going to tell you, when I came to her Houle 1 wx 
admitted to her Preſence with great Civility ; at the 
lame Time ſhe placed her {elf to be firſt ſeen by me h 
ſuch an Attitude, as I think you call the Poſture of: 
Picture, that ſhe diſcovered new Charms, and I at |: 
came towards her with ſuch an Awe as made me ſpeech- 
leſs. This ſhe no ſooner obſerved but ſhe made her Ad. 
vantage of it, and began a Diſcourſe to me concerning 
Love and Honour, as they are both followed by Pre- 
tenders, and the real Votaries to them. When ſhe had dil 
cuſſed theſe Points in a Diſcourſe, which I verily be 
lieve was as learned as the beſt Philoſopher in Euro 
could yang Frags ſhe asked me whether ſhe was 0 
happy as to fall in with my Sentiments on theſe impor- 
tant Particulars. Her Confident fat by her, and upon my 
being in the laſt Confuſion and Silence, this malicious 
Aid of hers turning to her ſays, I am very glad to ob- 
ſerve Sir RoG En pauſes upon this Subject, and ſeems 
refolved to deliver all his Sentiments upon the Matter 


- When he pleaſes to ſpeak. They both kept their Cour- 


tenances, and after I had ſat half an Hour meditatioo 
how to behave before ſuch profound Caſuiſts, I roſe up 
and took my Leave. Chance has fince that Time thrown 


me very often in her Way, and ſhe as often has directed 


a Diſcourſe to me which I do not underſtand. Thi 
Barbarity has kept me ever at a Diſtance from the mol 
beautiful Object my Eyes ever beheld. It is thus alſo 
oe with all Mankind, wg you muſt make Love 
to her, as you would conquer the Sphinx, ſing her, 
But were ſhe like 9 — x 8 
any talking to her, how conſtant muſt the Pleaſure ot 
that Man be, who could converſe with a Creature 
But, after all, you may be ſure her Heart ie fixed 0n 


«* ſome one or other; and yet I have been credibly inform. 
Sed; but who can believe half that is ſaid! After ſhe had 
Idone ſpeaking to me, ſhe put her Hand to her Boſom 
©, and adjuſted her Tucker. Then ſhe caſt her Eyes a litt 


down, upon my beholding her too earneſtly. They 7 
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£ ſhe ſings excellently: Her Voice in her ordinary Speech 
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the fineſt Hand of any Woman jn the World. : 
E* ure you, Sir, were you to behold her, you would be 
in the ſame Condition; for as her Speech is Muſick, her 
Form is Angelick. But I find I grow irregular while . 


de unconcerned at ſuch Perfection. elle 
Creature, ſhe is as inimitable to all Women, as ſhe is in- 
© «acceſſible to all Men. 


to render in Engliſh, Dum tacet hanc loquits 
this Paper with that whole Epigram, which repreſents 
with much Humour my honeft Friend's Condition. 


Let him eat, drink, ask 


gas ſomething in it inexpreſſibly ſweet, You muſt know 
1 [ dined 4 at a publick Table the Day af er I firſt 
© {aw her, and ſhe helped me to fome Tanſy in the Eye 
© of all the Gentlemen in the Country: She has certainly 


I can 


um talking of her; but indeed it would be Stupidity to 
Oh the excellent 


I found my Friend begin to rave, and inſenſibly led him 


towards the Houſe, that we might be joined by ſome o- 


ther Company; and am convinced that the Widow 1s 
the ſecret Cauſe of all that Inconſiſtency which appears in 
ſome Parts of my Friend's Diſcourſe; tho' he has ſo much 


Command of himfelf as not directly to mention her, yet 


ding to that of Martial, which one knows not how 
according of Marti * 


icquid agit, Rufus, nihil eſt, niſs Nævia Rufo, 
i gaudet, ſi flet, ſi tacet, hanc loquitur: 
Canat, propinat, poſeit, negat, annuit, una eſt 
Navi : Si non {it Nevin, mutus erit. 
Scriberet heſterna Patri cum Luce Salutem, 
Nevia lux, mquit, Nævia numen, ave. 


Let Rufus weep, rejoice, ſtand, fit, or walk, 
Still he can nothing but of Nævia tall; f 
ueſtions, or diſpute, vx 
Still he muſt ſpeak of Nazvia, or be mute. 
He writ to his Father, ending with this Line, ; 


I am, my Lovely Nævia, ever thine, R f 


Hedneſday, 4 
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ECONOMY in our Affairs, has the ſame Ef:3Þ8 


upon our Fortunes which good Breeding has upon 

our Converſations. There is a pretending Beha. 

our in both Caſes, which inſtead of making Men eſteem. 
ed, renders them both miſerable and contemptible, We: 
had Yeſterday at Sir RoGtn's a Set of Country Gentle 
men who dined with him; and after Dinner the Glaſs w 
taken, by thoſe who pleaſed, pretty plentifully. Among 
others I obſerved a Perſon of a tolerable good Aſpect, who 
ſeemed to be more greedy of Liquor than any of the Com 
any, and yet, methought, he did not taſte it with De. 
ight. As he grew warm, he was ſuſpiciousof every thing 
that was ſaid ; and as he advanced towards being fudle, 
his Humour grew worſe. At the ſame Time his Bitter 


neſs ſeemed to be rather an inward Diſſatisſaction in his 
own Mind, than any Diſlike he had taken at the Comp- 


ny. Upon hearing his Name, I knew him to be a Gentie 


in Debt. What gives the unhappy Man this Peeviſhneſs0t 
Spirit, is, that his Eſtate is dipped, and is eating out with 
 OUſury; and yet he has not the Heart to fell any Part of it 
His proud Stomach, at the Colt of reſtleſs Nights, conſtant 
Inquietudes, Danger of Affron's, and a thouſand namelel 
Inconveniencies, preſerves this Canker in his Fortune, ti 
ther than it ſhall be ſaid he is a Maa of fewer Hundreds: 
Year than he has been commonly reputed. Thus he en. 


dures the Torment of Poverty, to avoid the Name of be. 


ing leſs rich. If you go to his Houſe you ſee great Plenty; 
but ſerved in a Manner that ſhews it is all unnatural, and 
that the Maſter's Mind is notat home. There is a certain 
Waſte and Careleſſneſs in the Air of every thing. and the 
whole appears but a covered Indigence, a magnificent Po- 
verty. That Neatneſs and Chearfulneſs 7 ras the 
Table of him who lives within Compaſs, is wanting, and 


exchanged for a libertine Way of Service in all ow 15 bs 
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m1 THIS Gentleman's Conduct, tho' a very common way 
| $f Management, is as ridiculous as that Officer's would be, 
ho had but few Men under his Command, and ſhould 
ake the Charge of an Extent of Country rather than of a 
mall Paſs. To pay for, perſonate, and keep in a Man's 
ands, a greater Eſtatethan he really has, is of all others the 
moſt unpardonable Vanity, and muſt in the End reduce 
the Man who is guilty of it to Diſnonour. Yet if we look 
bund us in any County of Great-Britain, we ſhall ſee ma- 
y in this Fatal Error; if that may be called by ſo ſoft a 
ame, which proceeds from a falſe Shame of appearing 


ene hat they really are, when the contrary Behaviour woul 
ſe wr 2 ſhort Time advance them to the Condition which 
mon BO) pretend to. 

* LAERTES has fifteen hundred Pounds a Year; which 


J mortgaged for fix thouſand Pounds; but it is impoſſible 
„ De. o convince him that if he ſold as much as would pay off 
10 at Debt, he would ſave four Shillings in the Pound, 
I 0 hich he gives for the Vanity of being the reputed Ma- 
' Kr of it. Yet if Laertes did this, he would, perhaps, be 


_ Fir in his own Fortune; but then Iras, a Fellow of 
neo eſterday, who has but twelve hundred a Year, would be 
ente i Equal. Rather than this ſhall be, Laertes goes on to 
renn ring well born Beggars in the World, and every Twelve- 


* mooth charges his Eſtate with at leaſt one Year's Ren 
ore by the Birth of a Child, 


7 LAERTES and Irs are Neighbours, whoſe Way of 
Be Svingare an Abomination to each other. Irus is moved by 
melels ne Fear of Poverty, and Laertes by the Shame of it. Tho' 


e Motive of Action is of {o near Affinity in both, and 
ay be reſolved into this, © that to each of them Pover- 
y is the greateſt of all Evils, yet are their Manners ve- 
& widely different. Shame of Poverty makes Laertes launch 
o unneceſſary Equipage, vain Expence, and laviſh En- 


Ce, 17 
eds 1 
16 en- 


of be- 


1 Frtainments; Fear of Poverty makes Irus allow bimſelt 
4. nly plain Neceſſaries, a ith ; 

qa ; s, appear without s Servant, ſell his 
1 he n Corn, attend his Labourers, and be himſelf a Labour- 
Po. . bare of Poverty makes Laertes go every Day a Step 
z the Aer to it: and Fear of Poverty ſtirs up Irus to make e- 


ind (ET), Pay fome further Progreſs from it. 

bim. THESE different Motives produce the Exceſſes which 

Hs re guilty of in the Negligence of and Proviſion for 
| the mſelves. 
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that of other conſiderable Men, as his Underſtanding 


no enjoy at Sir RoGER's may have created in me 7 
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themſelves. Uſury, Stock-Jobbing, Extortion and 0; 
preſſion, have their Seed in the Dread of Want; and . 
nity, Riot and ga ge from the Shame of it: 9 


9117 


ay of 
on R. 


both theſe Exceſles are inhnitely below the Purſuit of _ 
climat! 


reaſonable Creature. After we have taken Care to con, 
mand ſo much as is neceſſary for maintaining our ſeve v 
the Order of Men ſuitable to our Character, the Crea 
Superfluities is a Vice no leſs extravagant, than the Ne WF 
left of Neceſſaries would have been before. | 
CERTAIN it is, that they are both out of Natur 
when ſhe is followed with Reaſon and good Senſe, [ty 
from this Reflection that I always read Mr. Cowley will 
the greateſt Pleaſure: His Magnanimity is as much bon 


and it is a true diſtinguiſhing Spirit in the elegant Authe 
who publiſhed his Works, to dwell ſo much upon th 
Temper of his Mind and the Moderation of his Deſre 
By this Means he has rendered his Friend as amiable 2 
mous, That State of Life which bears the Face of e 
verty with Mr. Cowley's great Vulgar, is admirably deicribel;i 
and it is no ſmall SatistaCtion to thoſe of the ſame TI 
of Deſire, that he produces the Authority of the wie * 
Men of the beſt Age of the World, to ſtrengthen his Oy ally 
| = but 
other 
A Cot 
d for t 
id conf 
an any 
ſtem 
Fbraſe, a3 
other at 
/ ngine f 
Wors not 


| eins, N 
p 


mon of the ordinary Purſuits of Mankind. 
IT would methi ks be no ill Maxim of Life, if, 2 
cording to that Anceftor of Sir Roo ER, whom I 1: 
mentioned; every Man would point to himſelf what Sur 
he would reſolve not to exceed. He might by this Men 
cheat himſelf into a Tranquility on this Side of that E 
Ctation, or convert what he ſhould get above it to te 
ler Uſes than his own Pleaſures or Neceſſities. This Ter 
per of Mind would exempt a Man from an ignorant En 
of reſtleſs Men above him, and a more inexcuſable Cot 
tempt of happy Men below him. This would be faili 
| hu Compaſs, living with ſome Deſign; but to 
eternally bewildered in Proſpects of future Gain, and pit 
ting on unneceſſary Armour againſt improbable Blows! 
Fortune, is a Mechanick Being which has not good Ser 
for its Direction, but is carried on by a Sort of acquit 
Inſtin& towards things below our Conſideration and 
worthy our Eſteem. It is poſſible that the Tranquilit 


| 
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„of Thinking, which is fo abſtracted from the com- 
a Ve on Reliſh of the World: But as I am now in a pleating 
door ſurrounded with a beautiful Landskip, I find no 

of 1 clination ſo ſtrong as to continue in theſe Mantions, ſo 
Con. mote from the oſtentatious Scenes of Life; and am ar 
"his preſent Writing Philoſopher enough to conclude with 
r. Cowley ; 5 

| New 4 If er Ambition Aid my Fancy cheat, 

With any N iſh fo men as to be Great; 

Nature Cont inte, Heav'n, ſtill from me to remove, 

[ty The humble Bleſſings of that Life I love, * 
y with 
— N SS ß N 
Auth 
on Ne 115. T7 harſday, July 12. 
elire — — — - 
. 7 * —— Ur: fit Mens ſana in Corpore ſauo. Juy. 
cribec ly ODILY Labour is of two kinds, either that which 
e Tri a Man fubmits to for his Livelihood, or that which 
Witz be undergoes for his Pleaſure. The latter of them 
us Of: ur changes the Name of Labour for that of Exer- 

c „e., but differs only from ordinary Labour as itriſcsfrom 
* F-other Motive. 

1 


8 1 A Country Life abounds in both theſe kinds cf Labour, 
cor that Reafon gives a Man a greater Stock of Health, 
"Wd conſequently a more perfect Enjoyment of himſelf, 
en any other way of Life. I conſider the Body as a 
stem of Tubes and Glands, or to uſe a more Ruſtick 
F hraſc, a Bundle of Pipes and Strainers, fitted to one a- 
other after fo wonderful a manner as to make a proper 
— for the Soul to work with. This Deſcription 
ee not only comprehend the Bowels, Bones, Tendons, 
p | eins. Nerves and Arteries, but every Muſcle and ever 
| igature, which is a Compoſition of Fibres, that are 15 
n ; any im per ceptible Tubes or Pipes interwoven on all ſides 
„cch invilible Glands or Strainers. 

MS THIS general Idea of a human Body, without con- 
dering it in the Niceties of Anatomy, lets us ſee how 
lolutely neceſſary Labour is for the right Preſervation 
fit. There muſt be frequent Motions and Agitations, to 


mix, 


uiii) | 
n me! 
vi 
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mix, digeſt, and ſeparate the Juices contained in it,; My 
well as to clear and cleanſe that Infinitude of Pipes n Butir 
Strainers of which it is compoſed, and to give their ſy; ouſe \ 
Parts a more firm and laſting Tone. Labour or Exerciſe je. of his gr 
ments the Humours, caſts them into their proper Cha, of Deer 
nels, throws off Redundancies, and helps Nature in th be mof 
ſecret Diſtributions without which the Body cannot (vb. him frec 
fiſt in its Vigour, nor the Soul act with Chearfulneſs, Noot beer 

I might here mention the Effects which this has un Otter's 8 
all the Faculties of the Mind, by keeping the Underſm o be hu: 
ing clear, the Imagination untroubled, and refining tho: ich gre 
Spirits that are neceſſary for the proper Exertion of oe Wears olc 
intellectual Faculties, during the preſent Laws of UninMoining et. 
between Soul and Body. It is to a Neglect in this Pat Wereral Si 
cular that we muſt aſcribe the Spleen, which is ſo ade pr, 


quent in Men of ſtudious and ſedentary Tempers, as wi thouſands 
as the Vapours to which thoſe of the other Sex are ſo table Do 
ten ſubject. f the Kr 

HAD not Exerciſe been abſolutely neceſſary for e one o 
Well-being, Nature would not have made the Body i ruck thre 
proper for it, by giving ſuch an Activity to the Lim red hit 
and ſuch a Pliancy to every Part as neceſſarily produ race of C 
thoſe Compreſſions, Extentions, Contortions, Dilatation night lo 
and all other kinds of Motions that are neceſſary for i ite. Th 
Preſervation of ſuch a Syſtem of Tubes and G'ands as bunt of. + 
been before mentioned. And that we might not wats told m 
Inducements to engage us in ſuch an Exerciſe of the Ve Weſter 
dy as is proper for its Welfare, it is ſo ordered that s cruel, 
thing valuable can be procured without it. Not to mein as his! 
tion Riches and Honour, even Food and Raiment are 1 


e one, 
to be come at without the Toil of the Hands and Sweat e that ſit 
the Brows. Providence furniſhes Materials, but ep HER 


that we ſhould Work them up our ſelves, The tat 
muſt be laboured before it gives its Encreaſe, and when it 
forced into its ſeveral Products, how many Hands mult tif 
paſs through before they are fit for Uſe? Manufactu's 
Trade, and Agriculture, naturally employ more than rice 
teen Parts of the Species in twenty; and as for thoſe ws 
are not obliged to Labour, by the Condition in wha 
they are born, they are more miſerable than the ret l 
Mankind, unleſs they indulge themſelves in thar volunt 
ry Labour which goes by the Name of Exerciſe. 
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My Friend Sir Roc R has been an indefatigable Man 


. 


* In Buſineſs of this kind, and has hung ſeveral Parts of his 
flu Houſe with the Trophies of his former Labours. The Walls 
esd. of bis great Hall are covered withthe Horns of ſeveral kinds 
"Mn of Deer that he has killed in the Chace, which he thinks 
ths e moſt valuable Furniture of his Houſe, as they afford 


him frequent Topicks of Diſcourſe, and ſhew that he has 
pot been Idle. At the lower erd of the Hall is a large 
Ptter's Skin ſtuffed with Hay, which his Mother Ja, 
o be hung up in that manner, and the Knight looks upon 
Nich great Satisfaction, becauſe it ſeems he was but nine 
Years old when his Dog killed him. A little Room ad- 
Pining to the Hall is a kind ot Arſenal filled with Guns of 
Wveral Sizes and Inventions, with which the Knight has 
Sade great Havock in the Woods, and deſtroyed many 
Souſands of Pheaſants, Partridges and Wood-Cocks. His 
ebe Doors are patched with Noſes that belonged to Foxes 
f the Knight's own hunting down. Sir Roo ER ſhewed 
ve one of them that for Diſtinction ſake has a Braſs Nail 


ody ruck through it, which coſt him about fifteen Hours riding, 
Lim rried him through half a dozen Counties, killed him a 
rodur race of Geldings, and loſt above half his Dogs. This the 
rations night looks upon as one of the greateſt Exploits of his 
tor tegie. The perverſe Widow, whom I have given ſome Ac- 
s as dont of, was the Death of ſeveral Foxes; for Sir Ro GER 
ot wn told me that in the Courſe of his Amours he patched 
the doe Weſtern Door of his Stable. Whenever the Widow 


s cruel, the Foxes were ſure to pay for it. In Propor- 
dn as his Paſſion for the Widow abated, and old Age 
are re one, he left off Fox-hnntiug; but a Hare is not yet 
5 weat ae that fits within ten Miles of his Houſe. 

exp O8ETHERE is no kind of Exerciſe which I would ſo re- 
he 0 mmend to my Readers of both Sexes as this of Riding, 
hen 11 tbere is none which ſo much conduces to Health, and is 
wult bay way accommodated to the Body, according to the 
fact © Ws which 1 have given of it. Doctor Sydenham is very 
han cem in its Praiſes; and if the Engliſh 42 would ſee the 


oſe „ banical Effects of it deſcribed at length, he may find 
mw m in a Book publiſhed not many Years ſince, under the 
e TY eof the Medicina Gymnaſtica. For my own Part, when 
yOu 


In in Town, for want of theſe Opportunities, I exer- 


n ſelf an Hour every Morning upon a dumb Bell that 
or. II. G is 
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is placed in a Corner of my Room, and pleaſes me H in (ca 
more becauſe it does every thing I require of itintheng ing tl 
profound Silence. My Landlady and her Daughters are en th 
well acquainted with my Hoursof Excerciſe, that they, berwa 
ver come into my Room to diſturb me whilſt I am ringiy i ©cile, 
WHEN I was ſome Years younger than I am at A 
ſent, I uſed to employ my ſelf in a more laborious Dim Heade. 
fion, which I learned from a Latin Treatiſe of Exercis bey a 
that is written with great Erudition: It is there called H ene 
Jain, or the Fighting with a Man's own Shadoy, which 
and conſiſts in the brandifhing of two ſhort Stickspraky treamly 
in each Hand, and loaden with Plugs of Lead at eitheray oblerve 
This opens the Cheſt, exerciſes the Limbs, and gie Cities. 
Man all the Pleaſure of Boxing without the Blows. I its: 
wiſh that ſevera! Learned Men would lay out that Tu Fartridf 
which they employ in Controverſies and Diſputes Line co 
nothing, in this Method of fighting with their own $% and goo 
dows. In might conduce very much to evaporate! him, on 
Spleen, which makes them uneaſie to the Publick as M baving c 
as to themſelves. | it was tl 
TO conclude, As I ama Compound of Soul and Bo Irdeed 'l 
I conſider my ſelf as obliged to a double Scheme of Dutiimate 
and think I have not fulfilled the Buſineſs of the Day, wie Way 
I do rot thus employ the one in Labour and Exercit i'””* of ot 
well as the other in Study and Contemplation. | Som 
. «MIC.T 11 
Horſes w 
ee ——_— is Tena 
g orſe that 
Ne 116. Friday, July 13. ® duci 
KR R 
| Vocat ingenti clamore Citheron, L 7 8 g 
Taygetique canes —— ''W. Sia 
HOSE who have ſearched into human Nature ary I 
ſerve that nothing ſo much ſhews the No OR 
of the Soul, as that its Felicity conſiſts in Ar Ger, 
Every Man has ſuch an active Principle in him, tz: , = 
will find out ſomething” ro employ himſelf upon in nt wich 
ever Place or State of Life he is poſted. I have her a tel 
a Gentleman who was under cloſe Confinement h Ned er 


Baſtile ſeven Vears; during which Time be amuſed l 
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ia ſcattering a few ſmall Pins about his Chamber, gather- 


* ing them up again, and placing them in different Figures 

en the arm of a great Chair. He often told his Friends af- 
* terwards, that unleſs he had found out this Piece of Ex- 
"WE crciſe, he verily believed he ſhould have loſt his Senſes. 
ing, : 


| AFTER what has been ſaid, 1 need not inform my 
Headers, that Sir Ros ER, with whoſe Character I hope 
they are at preſent pretty well acquainted, has in his Youth 


at pit 
Dire. 


10 gone through the whole Courſe of thoſe rural Diverſions 
erin which the Country abounds in; and which ſeem tobe ex- 
| — veamly well ſuited to that laborious Induſtry a Man may 
(nr obſerve here in a far greater Degree than in Towns and 
| get Cities. 1 have before hinted at ſome of my Friend's Ex- 


plots: He has in his youthful Days taken forty Coveys of 
Partridges in a Seaſon; and tired many a Salmon with a 
Line conliſting but of a ſingle Hair. The con{ant Thanks 
and good Wiſhes of the Neighbourhood always attended 
him, on Account of his remarkable Enmity towards Foxes ; 
having deſtroyed more of thoſe Vermin in one Year, than 
it was thought the whole Country could have produced. 
Indeed the Knight does not ſcruple toown among his moſt 
ntimate Friends, that in order to eſtabliſh his Reputation 
this Way, he has ſecretly ſent for great Numbers of them 


. | cou 
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wn Sh 
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K 281 


and Bog 
f Dute 
Jay, wi ' 


xercile WW. Country by Night, that he might the better ſignalize 


imſelf in their Deſtruction the next Day. His Hunting- 
Horſes were the fineſt and beſt managed in all theſe Parts: 
is Tenants are (till full of the Praiſes of a grey Stone- 
orſe that unhappily ſtaked himſelf ſeveral! Years ſince, and 
as buried with great Solemnity in the Orchard, 

SIR Rox abeing at preſent too old tor Fox-hunting, 
o keep himſelf in Action, has diſpoſed of his Beagles and 
pot a Pack of Stop- Hounds. What theſe want in Sp-ed, he 
nceavours to make amends for by the Deepneſs of their 
louths and the Variety of their Notes, which are ſuited 
ſuch manner to each other, that the whole Cry makes 
da compleat Conſort. He is ſo nice in this Particular, 
bat a Gentleman having made him a Preſent of avery fine 
ound the other Day, the Knight returned it by the Ser- 
nt with a great many Expreſſions of Civility; but deſired 
im to tell his Maſter, that the Dog he had {ent was in. 
&d a moſt excellent Baſe, but that at prefent he only 
| G 2 wanteg 


V! 
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ut of other Counties, which he uſed to turn looſe about 
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wanted a Counter Tenor. Could I believe my Friend h 
ever read Shakeſpear, I ſhould certainly conclude he had taker 
the Hint from Theſens in The Midſum mer Night's Drean, 


My Hounds are bred out of the Spartan Kind, 
So flu'd, ſo ſanded; and their Heads are hung 
With Ears that ſweep away the Morning Dew, 
Crook-knee'd and dew-lap'd like Theſſalian Bulls, 
Slow in Purſuit, but mateh d in Mouths like Bell, 
Each under each: A Cry more tuneable 
Was never hallow'd to, nor chear d with Horn. 


SIR RO Ex is ſo keen at this Sport, that he haster: 
out almoſt every Day ſince I came down; and upon the 


Chaplain's Offering to lend me his eaſie Pad, I was pre. i 


vail'd on Yeſterday Morning to make one of che Compary 
I was extremely pleaſed, as we rid along, to obſerve t 
zeneral Benevolence of all the Neighbourhood towards ny 
Friend. The Farmers Sons thought themſelves hapys : 
they could open a Gate for thè good old Knight as he pi 
Ted by: Which he gererally requited with a Nod or 
Smile, and a kind Enquiry after their Fathers or Uncle 
AFTER we had rid about a Mile from home, we cam 
ur on alarge Heath, and the Sports- men began to beat. The 
had done ſo for ſome time, when, as I was at a little D. 
Nance from the reſt of the Company, I ſaw a Hare popou 
from a ſmall Furze-brake almoſt under my Horſe's Fer 
I mai ked the Way ſhe took, which I endeavoured to mat 
the Company ſenſible of by extending my Arm; button 
Purpoſe, til! Sir Ro ER, who knows that none of , 
extraordinary Motions are inſignificant, rode up to me, in 
asked me if P:/s was gone that Way ? Upon my anſweritt 
Yes he immediately called in the Dogs, and put themupo! 
the Scent, As they were going off, I heard one of the Cour 
try Fellows muttering to his Companion, That tun. 
Wonder they had tot loft all their Sport, for want of the ils 
Gentleman's crying STOLE AWAY. 

THIS, with my Averſion to leaping Hedges, made nt 
withdraw to a riſing Ground, from whence I could h 
the Pleaſure of the whole Chaſe, without the Fatigue d 
keeping in with the Hounds. The Hare immediately th 
them above a Mile behind her; but I was pleaſe to fi 
that inſtead of running ſtrait forward, or in Hunters l 
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© purge, Flying the Country, as I was afraid ſhe might have 
done, ſhe wheeled about, and deſcribed a fort of Circle 


round the Hill where I had taken my Station, in ſuch 
manner as gave me a very diltin&t View of the Sport. I 
could ſee her firſt paſs by, and the Dogs ſome time after- 
wards unravelling the 1 Tract ſhe had made, and fol- 
lowing her thro' all her Doubles. I was at the ſame Time 
delighted in obſerving that Deference which the reſt of the 
Pack paid to each particular Hound, according to the Cha- 


© rafter he had acquired amongſt them: If they were at a 


Fault, and an old Hound of good Reputation opened bur 
once, he was immediately followed by the whole Cry ; 


while a raw Dog, or one who was a noted Liar, might 
have yelped his Heart out, without being taken Notice of. 


THE Hare now, after having ſquatted two or three 
Times, and been put up again as often, came ſtill nearer to 
the Place where ſhe was at firſt ſtarted. The Dogs pur ſu- 


ed her, and theſe were followed by the jolly Knight, who 
| rode upon a white Gelding, encompafſed by his Tenants 
and Servants, and chearing his Hounds with all the Gaiety 


of Five and Twenty. One of the Sports-men rode up to me, 
and told me that he was ſure the Chaſe was almoſt at an 


End, becauſe the old Dogs, which had hitherto lain be- 
hind, 
Right. Our Hare took a large Field juſt under us, 


now headed the Pack. The Fellow was in the 
fol- 
lowed by the full Cry in View. I muſt confeſs the Bright- 
reſs of the Weather, the Chcarfulneſs of every thing around 
me, the CHhiding of the Hounds, which was returned u 
on us in a double Eccho from two neighbouring Hills, 
with the Hollowing of the Sports men, and the Sounding 
of the Horn, lifted my Spirits into a moſt lively Pleaſure, 
which I freely indulged becauſe I was ſure it was innocent. 
If I was under any Concern, it was onthe Account of the 
poor Hare, that was now quite ſpent, and almoſt within 
the Reach of her Enemies; when the Huntſman petting 
forward, threw down his Pole before the Dogs. They 
were now within eight Yards of that Game which they 
ad been purſuing for almoſt as many Hours; yet on the 
gnal before mentioned they all made a ſudden ſtand, and 
tho' they continued opening as much as before, durſt not 
ce attempt to paſs beyond the Pole. At the ſame Time 
d Ro GER rode forward, and alighting, took up the Hare 
G 3 in 
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In his Arms; which he ſoon after delivered to one of hi; 
Servants with an Order, i ſhe could be kept alive, to lx 
her go in his great Orchard; where it, ſeems, he has { 
red of theſe Prifoncrs of War, who live together in: 
very comfortable Captivity. I was highly pleaſed to is 1 #£# 
the Diſcipline of the Pack, and the Good- nature of the 
Knight, who cculd vot find in his Heart to murther 1 
Creature that had given him Jo much Diverſion. 

AS we were returning home, I remembred that Mon. 
fieur Paſchal, in his moſt excellent Diſcourſe on the Miſe 
of Man, tells us, That all our Endeavours after Greatneſs pi. 
ceed from nothing but a Deſire of being ſurrounded by a Muli 
tude of Perſons and Affairs that may hinder us from looking WW — I, 
into our ſelves, which is a View we cannot bear. He after. * | 3 

T 
f 


wards goes on to ſhew that our Love of Sports comes fiom 
the ſame Reaſon. and is particularly ſevere upon H UNI. 


ING. What, fays he, wnleſs it be to drown Thought, cn Wh .. h 
make Men throw away ſo much Time and Pains upon a ſy Wk. 0 n 
Azimal, which they might buy cheaper in the Market ? The 7) A 0 
foregoing Reflection is certainly juſt, when a Man ſuffen Bi * * 
his whole Mind to be drawn into his Sports, and altoge „ z * | 
ther loles himſelf in the Woods; but does not affect thoſe ii IT 
who propoſe a far more laudable End from this Exercil, . R * 


I mean, The Preſervation of Health, and keeping all the Or 
gans of the Soul in a Condition to execute her Orders, Hit 
that incomparable Perſon whom ] laſt quoted been a lite 
more indulgent to himſelf in this Point, the World migit 
probably have enjoyed him much longer; whereas, thro 
too great an Application to his Studies in his Youth, be 
contracted that ill Habit of Body, which, after a tediow 
Sickneſs, carried him off in the forticth Year of his Age 
and the whole Hiſtory we have of his Life till that time, 
is but one continued Account of the Behaviour of a nov 
Soul ſtruggling under innumerable Pains and Diſtempers 

FOR my own Part, I intend to hunt twice a Wes 
during my Stay with Sir RoGER; and ſhall preſcrix 
the moderate uſe of this Exerciſe to all my Cour! 
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By Chaſe our long-liv'd Fathers earn'd their Food, 
Toil ſtrung the Nerves, and purify'd the Blood; 

But we their Sons, a pamper d Race of Men, 

Are dwindled down to threeſcore Years and ten, 

Better to hunt m Fields for Health unbought, 

Than fee the Doctor for a nauſeous Draught. 

The Wiſe for Cure on Exerciſe depend: 

God never made his Work for Man to mend. X 


Ne 117. 
i.. ſibi ſomnia fingunt. 
HERE are ſome Opinions in which a Man ſhould 


A” 


Saturday, July 14. 


— 


Virg. 


ſtand Neuter, without engaging his Aſſent to one 
ſide or the other. Such a hovering Faith as this, 


hich refuſes to ſettle upon any Determination, is abſo- 
Jutcly neceſſary in a Mind that is careful to avoid Errors 


nd Prepoſſeſſtons. When the Arguments preſs equally 
bn both ſides in Matters that are indifferent to us, the 


IT is with this Temper of Mind that I conſider the Sub- 


et Method is to give up our ſelves to neither. 


ect of Witchcraft, When I hear the Relations that are made 


om all Parts of the World, not only from Norway and Lap- 
d, from the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, but from every particu- 
r Nation in Europe, I cannot forbear thinking that there 

ſuch an Intercourſe and Commerce with Evil Spirits, as 
tat which we expreſs by the Name of Witchcraft. But 
when I conſider that the ignorant and credulous Parts of the 
Vorld abound moſt in theſe Relations, and that the Perſons 
mong us who are ſuppoſed to engage in ſuch an Infernal 
ommerce,are People of a weak Underſtanding and crazed 
magination, and at the ſame time reflect upon the many 
mpoſtures and Delufions of this nature that ru been de- 
ected in all Ages, I endeavour to ſuſpend my Belief till I 
er more certain Accounts than any which have yet com e 
d my Knowledge. In ſhort, when I conſider the Queſtion, 

ether there are ſuch Perſons in the World as thoſe we 
al Witches? my Mind is divided between the two oppoſite 
ppinions; or rather (to ſpeak my Thoughts freely)Tholieve 


general that there is, and has been ſuch a thing as . 
| craft; 
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craft; but at the ſame time can give no Credit to ary 
particular Inſtance of it. 

I am engaged in this Speculation, by ſome Occurrence; 
that I met with Yeſterday, which I ſhall give my Reade 
an Account of at large. As I was walking with my Frien, 
Sir Rocꝝx by the fide of one of his Woods, an old Wommn 
applied her ſelf to me for my Charity. Her Dreſs and Figure 
put me in mind of the following Deſcription in Otway, 


In a cloſe Lane as I purſu d my Feurney | 
T ſpy'd a wrinkled Hag, with Age gronn double, 
Picking dry Sticks, and mumbling to her ſelf. 
Her Eyes with ſcalding Rheum were gall'd and ved; 
Cold Palſy ſhock her Head; her Hands ſeem'd wither, 
And on her crooked Shoulders had ſhe wrapp d 
The tatter d Remnants of an old ſtriped Hang ing, 
Which ſerv' d to keep her Carcaſs from the Cold: 
Ss there was nothing of a piece about her. 
Her lower Weeds were all o'er coarſly patch'd 
With diff rent colour d Rags, biack, red, white, yellow, 
And ſeem d to ſpeak Variety of Vretchedneſs. 


ASI was muſing on this Deſcription, and comparing 
with the Object before me, the Knight told me, that thi 
very old Woman had the Reputation of a Witch all ore 
the Country, that her Lips were obſerved to be always 
Motion, and that there was not a Switch about her Hout 
which her Neighbours did not believe had carried her ft. 
veral hundreds of Miles. If ſhe chanced to ſtumble, the 
always found Sticks or Straws that lay in the Figure ot! 
Croſs before her. If ſhe made any Miſtake at Church, and 
cryed Amen in a wrong Place, they never failed to conc.uce 
that ſhe was ſaying her Prayers backwards. There was not 
a Maid in the Pariſh that would take a Pin of her, thoug! 
ſhe ſhould offer a Bag of Money withit, She goes by tie 


Name of Moll White, and has made the Country ring witt 


ſeveral imaginary Exploits which are palmed upon her. |! 
the Dairy Maid does not make her Butter come fo {00n 5 
ſhe would have it, Moll White is at the Bottom of the Chun 
If a Horſe ſweats in the Stable, Moll White has been upon 
his Back. If a Hare makes an unexpected Eſcape from itt 


Hounds, the Huntſman curſes Moll White, Nay, (fuss 


Rocts) I have known the Maſter of the Pack, upon * 
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an Occaſion, ſend one of his Servants to ſee if Moll White 
bad been out that Morning. 


THIS Account raiſed my Curioſity fo far, that I bez- 
ged my Friend Sir Roger to go with me into her Hovel, 
which ſtood in a ſolitary Corner under the fide of the Wood. 
Upon our firſt entering Sir Roo EN winked to me, and 
pointed at ſomething that ſtood behind the Door, which, up- 
ea looking that way I found to be an old Broomſtaff, At 
the lame time he whiſpered me in the Ear to take notice 


of a Tabby Cat that fat in the Chimney-Corner, which as 
the Knight told me, lay under as bad a Report as Moll White 
ber ſelf; for beſides that Moll is ſaid often to accompany 


her in the ſame Shape, the Cat is reported to have ſpoken 


teice or thrice in her Life, and to have played ſeveral Pranks 


above the Capacity of an ordinary Cat. c 

was ſecretly concerned to ſee Human Nature in ſo much 
Wretchedneſs and Diſgrace, but at the ſame time could not 
forbear ſmiling to hear Sir Roctr, who is a little puzzled 


about the old Woman, adviſing her as a Juſtice of Peace 
to avoid all Communication with the Devil, and never to 


burt any of her Neighbours Cattle. We concluded our 


Vi⸗it with a Bounty, which was very acceptable. 


N our Return home Sir Roces told me that old Moll 
had been often brought before him for making Children 
{pit Pins, and giving Maids the Night- Mare; and that the 
Country People would be toſſing her into a Pond and try- 
ing Experiments with her every Day, if it was not for 
dim and his Chaplain. 

have ſince found, upon Enquiry, that Sir Rocer was ſe- 
reral times ſtagger d w ith the Reports that had been brought 
dim concerning this old Woman, and would frequently have 
bound her over to the County Seſſions, had not his Chap- 
ain with much ado perſuaded him to the contrary. 

have been the more particular in this Account, becauſe 
[ hear there is ſcarce a Village in England that has not a Moll 
White in it. When an old Woman begins to doat, and grow 
chargeable to a Pariſh, ſhe is generally turnedintoa Witch, 
and fills the whole Country with extravagant Fancies, imi- 
ginary Diſtempers, and terrifying Dreams. In the mean 
time, the poor Wretch that is the innocent Occaſion of ſo 
many Evils begins to be frighted at her ſelf, and ſometimes 
conteſies ſecret Commerces and Familiarities that her Ima- 
G 5 gination 
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gination forms in a delirious old Age. This frequently cut 
oft Charity from the greateſt Objects of Compaſlion, ang 
. Inſpires People with a Maleygolence towards thoſe poct 
decrepid Parts of our Species in whom Human Nature i 


Neo 118, Monday, July 16. 
Heret lateri lethalis arundo. Virg, 
LT HIS agreeable Seat is ſurrounded with ſo many ple 
{ling Walks, which are ſtruck out of a Wood, in the 
midſt of which the Houſe ſtands, that one can hard- 
ly ever be weary of rambling from one Labyrinth of De. 
light to another, To one uſed to live in a City the Charms 
of the Country are ſo exquiſite, that the Mind is loſt in; 
certain Tranſport which raiſes us above ordinary Lite, and 
= is not ſtrong enough to be inconſiſtent with Tranqui 
ity. This State of Mind was I in, raviſned with the Mur- 
mur of Waters, the Whiſper of Breezes, the Singing of Birds; 
and whether I looked up to the Heavens, down on the 
Earth, or turned to the Proſpects around me, ſtil! firuck 
with new Senſeof Pleaſure; hen l found by the Voice dt 
my Friend who walked by me, that we had inſenſibly itroled 
into the Grove ſacred tothe Widow. This Woman, ſaysbe, 
1s of all others the moſt unintelligible; ſhe either deſigns to 
marry, or ſhe does not. What is the moſt perplexing of al, 
is that ſhedoes not either ſay to her Lovers ſhe has any Re- 
ſolution againſt that Condition of Life in general, or that 
ſhe baniſhes them; but conſcious of her own Merit, ſhe per- 
mits their Addreſſes without Fear of any ill Conſequence, 
or want of Reſpect, from their Rage or Deſpair. She hi 
that in her A ſpect, againſt which it is impoſſible to offen 
A Man whoſe Thoughts are conſtantly bent upon ſo agree 
able an Object, muſt be excuſed if the ordinary Occurrence: 
in Converſation are below his Attention. I call her indeed 
perverſe, but, alas! why do I call her ſo? Becauſe her ſupe 
rior Merit is ſuch, that I cannot approach her without 
Awe, that my Heart is checked by too much Eſteem: ! 
am angry that her Charms are not more acceſſible, thit 


am more inclined to worſhip than ſalute her: How 7 
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have I wiſhed her unhappy, that I might have an Oppor- 
tuniry of ſerving her? and how often troubled in that very 
Imagination, at giving her the Pain of being obliged? Well, 


I have led a miſerable Lite in ſecret upon her Account; but 


fancy ſhe would have condeſcended to have ſome Regard 
for me, if it had not been for that watThtul Animal her 
Confident, : 

OF all Perſons under the Sun(continued he, calling me 
by my Name) be ſure to ſet a Mark upon Confidents: They 


| are of all People the molt impertinent. What is moſt plea- 


fant to obſerve in them, is, that they aſſume to themſelves 


the Merit of the Perſons whom they have in their Cuſtody. 


Oreftilla is a great Fortune, and in wonderful Danger of 
Sarprizes, therefore full of Sufpicions of the leaſt indiffer- 


| ent thing, particularly careful of new Acquaintance, and of 
growing too familiar with the old. Themiſta, her Favourite 
| Woman, is every Whit as careful of whom ſhe ſpeaks to, 


and what ſhe ſays. Let the Ward be a Beauty, her Confi- 
dent ſnall treat you with an Air of Diſtance; let her be a 
Fortune, and ſhe aſſumes the ſuſpicious Behaviour of her 
Friend and Patroneſs. Thus it is that very many of our 
unmarried Women of Diſtinction, are to all Intents and Pur- 
poles married, except the Conſideration of different Sexes. 
They are directly under the Conduct of their Whiſperer ; 
and think they are in a State of Freedem, while they can 
prate with one of theſe Attendants of all Men in general, 
and ftill avoid the Man they moſt like. You do not ſee one 
Heireſs in a hundred whoſe Fate does not turn upon this 
Circumſtance of chuſing a Confident. Thus it is that the 
Lady is addreſſed to, preſented, and flattered, only by 
Proxy, in her Woman. In my Caſe, how is it poſſible that 
Sir Roo Ek was proceeding in his Harangue, when 
we heard the Voice of one ſpeaking very importunately, 
and repeating theſe Words. What, not one Smile? We 
followed the Sound till we came toa cloſe Thicket, on the 
ther Side of which we ſaw a young Woman litting as it 
were in a perſonated Sullenneſs juſt over a tranſparent 
Fountain, Oppoſite to her ſtood Mr. William, Sir RoGtr's 
Maſter of the Game, The Knight whitp. ed me, © Hiſt, 
' theſe are Lovers. The Huntſman looking earneſtly at the 
Shadow of the young Maiden in the Stream, Oh thou 
dear Picture, if thou could'ſt remain there in the Abſen ce 


of 
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x of that fair Creature whom you repreſent in the Water, 
how willingly could I ſtand here ſatisfied for ever, with. 

out troubling my dear Betty her ſelf with any Mention 
* of her unfortunate William, whom ſhe is angry with: 
But alas! when ſhe pleaſes to be gone, thou wilt allo v;. 
* niſh Yer let me talk to thee whilſt thou Colt tay, 
Tell my deareſt Betty thou doſt not more depend upon 
© her, than does her William : Her Abſence will make away 
* with me as well as thee. If ſhe offers to remove thee, 
Ill jump into theſe Waves to lay hold on thee; her her. 
* ſelf, her own dear Perſon, I mult never embrace again.— 
* Still do you hear me without one Smile lt is too 
much to bear——He had no ſooner ſpoke theſe Words, 
but he made an Offer of throwing himſelt into the Water: 
At which his Miſtreſs ſtarted up, and at the next Inſtant 
he jumped acroſs the Fountain and met her inan Embrace. 
She half recovering from her Fright, ſaid in the moſt 
charming Voice imaginable, and with a Tone of Com- 
plaint, I thought how well you would drown your {ct 
No, no, you won't drown your ſelf till you have taken 
« your leave of Suſan Holiday. The Huntſman, with a Ter- 
derneſs that ſpoke the moſt paſſionate Love, and with his 
Cheek cloſe to hers, whiſpered the ſofteſt Vows of Fidelity 
in her Ear, and cryed. Don't my Dear believe a Word 
* KateWillowſays ; ſhe is ſpightful and makes Stories, becauſe 
* ſhe loves to hear me talk to her ſelf for your Sake, Look 
you there, quoth Sir Rocts, do you ſee there, all Miſchief 
comes from Confidents! But let us not interrupt them; the 
Maid is honeſt, and the Man dare not be otherwile, for 
he knows I loved her Father: I will interpoſe in this Va. 
ter, and haſten the Wedding. Kate Willow is a witty mii 
chievous Wench in the Neighbourhood, who was a Beau: 
ty; and makes me hope I ſhallſee theperverſe Widow in 
her Condition. She was ſo flippant with her Anſwers t 
all the honeſt Fellows that came near her, and fo very vag 
of her Beauty, that ſhe has valued her ſelf upon her Charms 
till they are ceaſed. She therefore now makes it her Bu- 
ſineſs to prevent other young Women from being more 
Diſcreet than ſhe was herſelf: However, the ſawcy Thing 
{aid the other Day well enough, Sir Rocts and I mul 
wake a Match, for we are both deſpiſed by thoſe we 
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loved: The Huſly has a great deal of Power where- ever 
| ſhe Comes, and has her Share of Cunning. 
| HOWEVER, when I reflect upon this Woman, I do 
not know whether in the main I am the worſe for ha- 
ving loved her: Whenever ſhe 1s recalied to my Imagina- 
tion my Youth returns, and I feel a forgotten Warmth ia 
my Veins, This Affliction in my Life has ſtreaked all my 
Conduct with a Softneſs, of which 1 ſhould otherwiſe have 
| been incapable, It is, perhaps, to this dear Image in my 
Heart owing, that I am apt to relent, that I eaſily forgive, 
and that many deſirable things aregrown into my Temper, 
which I ſhould not have arrived at by better Motives than 
| the Thoupht of being one Day hers. I am pretty well ſa- 
tisfied ſuch a Paſſion as I have had is never well cured; and 
| between you and we, lam often apt to imagine it has had 
ſome whimſical Effect upon my Brain: For I frequently 
find, that in my moſt ſerious Diſcourſe I let fall ſome co- 
| mical Familiarity of Speech or odd Phraſe that makes the 
Company laugh; However I cannot but allow ſhe is a moſt 
excellent Woman. When ſhe is in the Country I warrant 
ſhe does not run into Dairies, but reads upon the Nature of 
Plants; but has a Glaſs Hive, and comes into the Garden 
out of Books to ſee them work and obſerve the Policies 
of their Common-wealth. She underſtands every thing. 
I'd give ten Pounds to hear her argue with my Friend 
Sir AN DREW FREEPORT about Trade. No, no, for all 
liſchief ſhe looks ſo innocent as it were, take my Word for it ſhe 
m; the MW is no Foo]. T 
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g more HE firſt and moſt obvious Reflections which ariſe 
y Thing in a Man who changes the City for the Country, 
I mult are upon the different Manners of the Pcople whom 
po 


hoſe we de meets with in thoſe two different Scenes of Life. By 
loved Manners 1 do not mean Morals, but Behaviour and Good 
; Breeding; 
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Breeding, as they ſhew themſelves in the Town and in the 
IN b here, in the firſt place, I muſt obſerve a vet 
great Revolution that has happened in this Article of geo 
Breeding. Several obliging Deferences, Condeſceniions 
and Submiſſions, with many outward Forms and Ceremo- 
nies that accompany them, were firſt of all brought pr 
mong the politer Part of Mankind, Who lived in Court 
and Cities, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the Ruſtick 

art of the Species (who on all Occaſions ated bluntly ard 
— by ſuch a mutual Complaiſance and Intercourle 
of Civilitics. Theſe Forms of Converſation by 32 
multiplied and grew troubleſome; the modiſh World tound 


too great a Conſtraint in them, and have therefore thrown | 


, Converſation, like the Romi ſh Rel. 
— wot op 1 with Show and Ceremony, that 
5 ſtood in need of a Reformation toretrenchits Superflui- 
ties, and reſtore it to its natural good Senſe and Beauty, At 
reſent therefore an unconſtrained Carriage, and a . 
© enneſs of Behaviour, are the height of good N 
The Faſhionable World is grown free and eafie; our! bes 
ners fit more looſe upon us: Nothing is ſo modiſh as a 
agreeable Negligence. In a Word, Good Breeding —_ it 
ſelf moſt, where to an ordinary Eye it appears = ea ; 
IF after this we look on the People of Mode in the 
Country, we find in them the Manners of the laſt Age. 
They have no ſooner fetched themſelves up to = _ 
on of the polite World, but the Town has 3 — 
and are nearer to the firſt State of Nature than to tho F — 
finements which formerly reigned in the Court, an i 
prevail inthe Country. One may now 4 47 *. 
never converſed in the World by his Exceſs of goo l 
ing. A Polite Country Squire fhall make you as m 7 
Bows in half an Hour, as would ſerve a Courtier * 
Week. There is infinitely more to do about i 
Precedency in a 2 of juſtices Wives, than in 
Dutcheſſes. | 
e Politeneſs is very troubleſome to a Man . 
my Temper, who generally take the Chair that is 2 2 
and walk firſt or laſt, in the F ront or in the 28 mw 
directs, I have known my Friend Sir Ros ER's Dinge: 


almoſt cold before the Company could adjuſt the * 
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nia, and be prevailed upon to fit down; and have heartily 
pitied my old Friend, when I have {cen him forced to pick 
and cull his Gueſts, as they fat at the ſeveral Parts of his 


Table, that he might drink their Healths according to their 
reſpectiye Ranks and Qualities. Honeſt Mill. FVimble, who 


I ſhould have thought had been altogether unintected with 


Ceremony, gives me abundance of Trouble in this Parti- 
cular. Tho' he has been fiſhing all the Morning, he will 


© not help himſelf at Dinner 'till I am ſerved. When we are 


going out of the Hall, he runs behind me; and laſt Night, 
25 we were walking in the Fields, ſtopped ſhort at a Stile 


till I came up to it, and upon my making Signs to him 


to get over, told me, with a ſerious Smile, that ſure I be- 
lieved they had no Manners in the Country, 

THERE has happened another Revolution in the Point 
of good Breeding, which relates to the Converſation among 
Men of Mode, and which I cannot but look upon as ver 
extraordinary. It was certainly one of the firſt Diſtincti- 


ons of a weil-bred Man, to expreſs'every thing that had 


the moſt remote Appearances of being obſcene, in modeſt © 
Terms and diſtant Phraſes ; whilſt the Clown, who had no 
ſuch Delicacy of Conception and 1 * cloathed his 
Ideas in — plain homely Terms that are the moſt ob- 
This kind of Good Manners Was per- 


tif, formal and preciſe: for which Reaſon (as Hypocriſy 
in one Age is generally ſucceeded by Atheiſm in another) 
Converſation is in a great meaſure relapſed into the firſt 


| Extream 3 So that at preſent ſeveral of our Men of the 


Town, and particularly thoſe who have been poliſhed in 
France, make uſe of the moſt coarſe uncivilized Words in 
our Language, and utter themſelves often in ſuch a man- 
ner as a Clown would bluſh to hear. 

THIS infamous Piece of Good-Breeding, which reigns 


[among the Coxcombs of the Town, has not yet made its 


way into the Country; and as it is impoſſible for ſuch an 
rational way of Converſation to laſt long among a Peo- 
plc that makes any Profeſſion of Religion, or Show of Mo- 
ceſty, if the Country Gentlemen pet into it they will cer- 


tanly be left in the Lorch. Their Good-Breeding will 
me too late to them, and they will be thought a Parcel 


0 lewd Clowns, while they fanc themſclyes talking to- 
Etter like Men of Wit and Pleaſure, AS 
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AS the two Points of Good Breeding, whichT have hi. 
therto inſiſted upon, regard Behaviour and Converſitioq, 
there is a third which turns upon Dreſs. In this too the 
Country are very much behind hand. The Rural Zea; 
are not yet got out of the Faſhion that took place at the 
time of the Revolution, but ride about the Country in re! 
Coats and laced Hats, while the Women in many Parts 
are ſtil] trying to outvie one another in the Height of their 
Head-drelles. 

BUT a Friend of mine, who is now upon the Weſtern 
Circuit, having promiſed to give mean Account of rhe ſe. 
veral Modes and Faſhions that prevail in the different Paris 
of the Nation through which he paſſes, I ſhal! defer the 
enlarging upon this laſt Topick ti I I have received a Let 
ter from him, which I expe& every Poſt. L 


SHED 


»——Equidem credo, quia fit Divinitus illis 
Ingenium 


5 
* irg. 


Y Friend Sir Rocten is very often merry with me, 
upon my paſſing ſo much of my Time among his 
Poultry. He has caught me twice or thrice lovkirg 

after a Bird's Neſt, and ſeveral times fitting an Hour or two 
together near an Hen and Chicken. He tells me he believes 
I am perſonally acquainted with every Fowl about hi 
Houſe; calls ſuch a particular Cock my Favourite, ard 
frequently complains that his Ducks and Geeſe have mor: 
of my Company than himſelf. 

I muſt confeſs I am infinitely delighted with thoſe Spe- 
culations of Nature which are to be made in a Country 
Life; and as my Reading has very much lain among Books 
of natural Hiſtory, I cannot forbear recollecting upon ti 
Occaſion the ſeveral Remarks which I have met with i 
Authors, and comparing them with what falls under m 
own Obſervation ; The Arguments for Providence dra" 
from the natural Hiſtory of Animals being in my Opini0 
demonſtrative. | THE 
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00, WW THE Make of every kind of Animal is different from 
the hat of every other kind; and yet there is not the leaſt 
eaus Turn in the Muſcles or Twiſt in the Fibres of any one, 
the IWF which does not render them more proper for that parti- 
tel cular Animal's Way of Life than any other Caſt or Tex- 
arcs WW ture of them would have been. 

their THE moſt violent Appetites in all Creatures are Luſt and 


Hunger: The firſt is a particular Call upon them to propa- 
dem ge their Kind; the latter to preſet ve themſelves. 
ie ſe· I is aſtoniſping to conſider the different Degrees of Care 
Parts Wi that deſcend from the Parent to the Young, fo far as is ab- 
r the WE olutely neceſſary for the leaving a Poſterity. Some Crea- 
Le- cores caſt their Eggs as Chance directs them, and think of 
L W them no further, as Inſects and ſeveral Kinds of Fiſh; O- 
thers of a nicer Frame, find out proper Beds to depolite 
them 1n, and there leave them; as the Serpent, the Cro- 
codile, and Oſtrich: Others hatch their Eggs and tend the 
birth, till it is able to ſhift for it (elf. 

WHAT can we call the Principle which directs every 
different Kind of Bird to obſerve a Particular Plan in the 
Structure of its Neſt, and directs all of the ſame Species to 
work after the ſame Model? It cannot be Imitation; for 

ire. bhough you hatch a Crow under a Hen, and never let it ſce 
N any of the Works of its own Kind, the Neſt it makes 
ch me, bal be the ſame, to the laying of a Stick, with all the 
ng his ether Neſts of the ſame Species. It cannot be Reaſon; 
0okirg for were Animals indued with it to as great a Degree as 
wr two en, their Buildings would be as different as ours, accord- 
lere ig to the different Conventences that they would propole 
our kis o themſelves, | : 
re, Is it not remarkable, that the ſame Temper of Weather 
© nord which raiſes this genial Warmth in Animals, ſhould cover 
the Trees with Leaves, and the Fields with Graſe, for their 


ſe Spe- Ncurity and Concealment, and produce ſuch infinite 
ount:7 NPurms of Inſects tor the Support and Suſtenance of their 
Books eipective Broods ? 

on this . LS it not wonderful, that the Love of the Parent ſhould 


with in ſo violent while it laſts, and that it ſhou'd laſt no longer 


der my dan is neceſſary for the Preſervation of the Young ? 

e drawn THE Violence of this natural Love is exemputied by a 

Opinion * barbarous Experiment; which I ſhall quote at length 
THE 23 
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[0 126 
as I find it in an excellent Author, and hope my Reade; 
will pardon the mentioning ſuch an Inſtance of Crue!;,, WK on 
becauſe there is nothing can ſo effectually ſhew the Strengh WR" = 
of that Principle in Animals of which I am here ſpeaking, umn 
* A Perſon who was well skilled in Diſſections opened ; WR * 
* Bitch, and as ſhe lay in the moſt exquiſite Tortures, of. WR” 1 
« fered her one of her young Puppies, which ſe immedi. 211 


© ately fell a licking; and for the Time ſeemed inſcnſbe 

* of her own Pain: On the Removal, ſhe kept her Lye 

*« fixt on it, and began a wailing ſort of Cry, which ſcem. 

« ed — to re from the Loſs of her young one, 
£ 


leſt in | 
Nurbance 
hat ſhe « 
g them 


than the Senſe of her own Torments, warn 

BUT notwithſtanding this natural Love in Brutes is WR. uy 8 

much more violent and intenſe than in rational Creature, , 3 
Providence has taken Care that it ſhould be no longer £ xd _n 

troubleſome to the Parent than it is uſeful to the Young; 7 | 

| if greate 

for ſo ſoon as the Wants of the latter ceaſe, the Mothe hours roy 


withdraws her Fondneſs, and leaves them to provide for 
themſelves: And what is a very remarkable Circumſtance 
in this Part of Inſtinct, we find that the Love of the Parent 


uon wi 
oung or 


may be lengthened out beyond its uſual Time, if the Pre * 
ſer vation of the Species require it; as we may ſee in Bid WE. the 0 
that drive away their Young as ſoon as they are able to ge od 
their Livelihood, but continue to feed them if they are tied 18 it 
to the Neſt, or confined within a Cage, or by any other Fo SE | 
Means appear to be out of a Condition of ſupplying ther We.) Tir. 
own Neceſſities. \ppear 
THIS natural Love is not obſerved in Animals toaſcend BM, e 
from the Voung to the Parent, which is not at all neceſay WW. a 
for the Continuance of the Species: Nor indeed in reals . Ru 4 
nable Creatures does it riſe in any Proportion, as it ſpread articular: 
it ſelf downwards; for in all Family- Affection. we fd UT. 
Protection g anted and Favours beſtowed, are greater) Iagent 
tives to Love and Tenderneſs; than Safety, Benefits, cr 3 
Life received. without 


ONE would wonder to hear Sceptical Men diſputing ente She 
for the Reaſon of Animals, and telling us it is only od b 
Pride and Prejudices that will not allow them the Uſe dee or 
that Faculty. „e does n 
REASON ſhews it ſelf in all Occurrences of Lit 
whereas the Brute makes no Diſcovery of ſuch a Tai, 


but in what immediately regards his own Preſervation. 
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Continuance of his Species. Animals in their Genera” 
ion are wiſer than the Sons of Men; but their Wiſdom 
C. confined to a few Particulars, and lies in a very narrow 
Compaſs. Take a Brute out of his Inſtinct, and you find 
um whoily deprived of Underſtanding. To uſe an In- 
E:nce that comes often under Obſervation. 


Wer WITH what Caution does the Hen provide her ſelf a 
010% Wieſt in Places unfrequented, and free from Noiſe and Di- 
dhe Wurbance > When ſhe has laid her Eggs in ſuch a Manner 
_ at ſhe can cover them, what Care does ſhe take in turn- 


g them frequently, that all Parts may partake of the vi- 
1 Warinth? When ſhe leaves them to provide for her ne- 


utes is Wh ary Suſtenance, how punctually does ſhe return before 


— ey have time to cool, and become incapable of produ- 
005" ag an Animal? In the Summer you ſee her giving her 
Peri. lf greater Freedoms, and quitting her Care for above two 


ours together; but in Winter, when the Rigour of the 
- afon would chill the Principles of Life, and deſtroy the 
— oung one, ſhe grows more aſſiduous in her Attendance, 
' * d ſays away but Half the Time. When the Birth ap- 
© © Wroaches, with how much Nicety and Attention does ſhe 


ide for 


* ö x | | 

K Ve p the Chick to break its Priſon ? Not to take Notice of 

= covering it from the Injuries of the Weather, provi- 
vu 


__— it proper Nouriſhment, and teaching it to help it 
7” j nor to mention her forſaking the Net, if after the 


g cher fia Time of reckoning the young one does not make 
en Appearance A Chy mical Operation could not be fol- 
oY oY wed with greater Art or Diligence, than is ſecn in the 
"Y ching of a Chick; tho there are many other Birds that 
— an infinitely greater Sagacity in all the forementiened 
8 bn articulars. 
3 BUT at the ſame Time the Hen, that has all this ſeem- 
der Ws Ingenuity, (which is indeed abſolutely neceſſary for the 
ent © Wopazation of the Species) conlidered in other Reſpects, 
ulm without the leaſt Glimmerings of Thought or common 
deen. She miſtakes a Piece of Chalk for an Egg, and its 
my pon it in the ſame manner: She is inſenſible of any In- 


ale or Diminution in the Number of thoſe ſhe lays: 
e does not diſtinguiſh between her own and thoſe of a- 
her Species; and when the Birth appears of never ſo 
ferent a Bird, will cheriſh it for her own. In all theſe 
cumſtances which do not carry an immediate Regard 

| to 
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1 the Subſiſtance of her ſelf or her Species, ſhe is a we 
deot. 


bat ſee mi. 
uch Food 
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THERE is not in my Opinion any thing more m. ved tha 
ſerious in Nature that this Inſtinct in Animals, whichthuWrediately 
riſes above Reaſon, and fall: infinitely ſhort of it. It cu. amtier, 
not be accounted for by any Properties in Matter, and a on up 
the fame Time works after ſo odd a Manner, that one cu-· erer veut 
not think it the Faculty of an intellectual Being. For erer it n 
own Part, I look upon it as upon the principle of Gurt the | 
tion in Bodies, which is not to be explain'd by any knowl: Appreh 
Qualities inherent in the Bodies themſelves, nor from BUT: 
Laws of Mechaniſm, but according to the beſt Notion Reaſon, 
of the greateſt Philoſophers, 1s an immediate Impreſioc paſſion 
from the firſt Mover, and the Divine Energy acting inh. Ar 
Creatures. Wi Birds © 
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S 1 was walking this Morning in the great Yardth 
belongs to my Friend's Country Houſe, I was wot 
derfully pleaſed to ſee the different Working: of It 
ſtinct in a Hen tollowed by a Brod of Ducks. The Long 
upon the tight of a Pond, immeciarely ran into it; Wil 


the Step- mother, with all imagirable Anxiety, hovered ore or 
bout the Borders of it, to call them out of an Element icular 8 
appeared to her ſo dangerous and deſtructive. As the i vbich t 
ferent Principle Which acted in theſe different AmH NOR r 
cannot be termed Reaſon, fo when we call it Inſtinct Wh whic 
mean ſomething we have no Knowledge of. To me, Weil kinc 
1 hinted in my laſt Paper, it ſeems the immediate Dich and 
on of Providence, and ſuch an Operation of the Supre It is 
Being, as that which deter mines all the Portions ot Int hidd. 
to their proper Centres. A Modern Philoſopher, 01" whicl 
by Monſieur Bayle in»his learned Diſſertaricn on the , an 
of Brutes, delivers the ſame Opinion, tho in a bolder Fa utage; 
of Words, where he ſays, Deus eſt Anima Brute 0M part ir 


himſelf is the Soul of Brutes. Who can tell what 1 
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hat ſeeming Sagacity in Animals, which directs them to 
ich Food as is proper for them, and makes them naturally 
void whatever is noxious or unwholeſome? Tully has ob- 
ved that a Lamb ro ſooner fals from its Mother, but im- 
ediately and of its own accord applies it ſelf to the Tear. 
anpier, in his T ravels, tells us, that when Seamen are 


and 2 on upon any of the unknown Cooſtsof America, they 
ne cu. erer venture upon the Fruit of any Tree, how temping 
'or erer it may appear, unleſs they ob{crve that it is marked 
vrch the Pecking of Birds; but fail on without any Fear 


r Apprehenſion where the Birds have been be fore them. 
BUT notwithſtanding Animals have not hing like the uſe 
Reaſon, we find in them all the lower Parts 8 Nature, 
e Paſſions and Senſes in their greateſt 8 rength and Perte- 
on. And here it is worth our Obſervation, that all Beaſts 
(Birds of Prey are wonderfully ſubject to Anger, Malice, 
evenge, and all other violent Paſſions that may animate 
em in ſearch of their proper Food; as thoſe that are inca- 
ble of defending themſelves, or annoying others, or whoſe 
fety lies chiefly in their Flight, are ſuſpicious, fearful and 
prehenſive of every thing they ſee or hear; whilſt others 
t are of Aſſiſtance and Uſe to Man, have their Natures 
ined with ſomething mild and tractable, and by that 
$ are qualified for a Domeſtick Life. In this caſe the 
ſions generally correſpond with the Make of the Body. 
vas woe do not find the Fury of a Lion in ſo weak and defence- 
n2* of en Animal as a Lamb, nor the Meekneſs of a Lamb in 
ze YounMWcreature ſo ar med for Battle and Aſſault as the Lion. 
it; wil the lame manner, we find that particular Animals have 
10vered ore or leſs exquiſite Sharpneſs and Sagacity in thoſe 
ment 1iticular Senſes which moſt turn to their Advantage, and 
\s the rhich their Safety and Welfare is the moſt concerned. 
t AnTINOR muſt we here omit that great Variety of Arms 
;fintt, Wn which Nature has differently fortified the Bodies of 
To me, Heal kind of Animals, ſuch as Claws, Hoofs and Horns, 
te Dh and Tusks, a Tail, a Sting, a Trunk, or a Probo- 
e Supre lt is likewiſe obſerved by Naturaliſts, that it muſt be 
of 11: hidden Principle, diſtin from what we call Rea- 
er, 00S, which inſtructs Animals in the Uſe of theſe their 

the doe, and teaches them to manage em to the beſt 
older Fa ntage; becauſe they naturally defend themſelves with 
um G put in which their Strength lies, before the Weapon 
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1 thy under the Earth, and is fain to dig her ſelf a Dwelling 
sa ere. And ſhe making her way thro ſo thick an Element, 
wu which will not yield eaſily, as the Air or the Water, it had 
2001 BR been dangerous to have drawn ſo long à Train behind her; 
a fr her Enemy might fall upon her Rear, and fetch her out 
in the before ſhe had compleated or got full Poſſeſſion of her Works. 
lt n cannot forbear mentioning Mr. Boyles Remark upon 
„ln this laſt Creature, who, I remember, ſomewhere in his 
fate Works obſerves, that though the Mole be not totally blind 
ale (as it is commonly thouglit,) ſhe has not Sight enough to 
ae citinguiſh particular Objects. Her Eye is ſaid to have but one 
ect gomour in it, which is ſuppoſed to give her the Idea of 
Gu Light, but of nothing elſe, and is ſo formed that this Idea 
ws 2 probably painful to the Animal. Whenever ſhe comes 
Quit up into broad Day ſhe might be in Danger of being taken, 
v7 unleſs ſhe were thus affected by a Light ſtriking upon her 
ere Eve, and immediately warning her to bury her felt in her 
proper Element. More Sight would be uleſeſs to her, as 
none at all might be fatal. 

have only inſtance ſuch Animals as ſeem the moſt im- 
erfect Works of Nature; and if Providence ſhews it {elf 
ven in the Blemiſhes of theſe Creatures, how much more 
coes it diſcover it ſelf in the ſeveral Endowments which 
t has variouſly beſtowed upon ſuch Creatures as are more 
or leſs finiſhed and compleated in their ſeveral Faculties, 
according to the Condition of Life in which they are 
oſted? | 
I could wiſh our Royal Society would compilea body of 
W\atural Hiſtory, the beſt that could be gathered together 


Som Books and Obſervations. If the feveral Writers a- 
Dong them took each his particular Species, and gave us 
100 WE Gftin&t Account of its Original, Birth, and Education; its 
{er "Policies, Hoſtilities and Alliances, with the Frame and Tex- 
ese of its inward and outward Parts, and particularly thoſe 
7 rar diſtinguiſh it from all other Animals, with their pecu- 
it in 


br Aptitudes for the State of Being in which Providence 
ba: placed them, it would be one of the beſt Services their 
tudies could do Mankind, and not a little redound to the 
ory of the All- wiſe Contriver. 
Id is true, ſuch a Natural Hiſtory, after all the Diſqui- 
10s of the Learned, would be infinitely Short and De- 
Ktive, Seas and Deſarts hide Millions of Ani mals from 
. our 
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our Obſervation. Innumerable Artifices and Stratagerns vt 
acted in the Howling Wilderneſs and in the Great Deep, tha Ne the goo 
can never come to our Knowledge. Beſides that there a 
infinitely more Species of Creatures which are not to be NVere upor 
ſeen without, nor indeed with the help of the fineſt Gl. Wien who 
ſes, than of ſuch as are bulky enough for the naked Eyeto ſome Tim 
take hold of. However, from the Conſideration of ſuch {kuainted n 
Animals as lie within the Compaſs of our Knowledge, we BF THE fi 
might eaſily form a Concluſion of the reſt, that the ſame iſ a Yeom: 
Variety of Wiſdom and Goodneſs runs through the whole Welt Man: 
Creation, and puts every Creature in a condition to provide iſo kill an f 
for its Safety and Subſiſtance in its proper Station. ith his G 
TULL x has given us an admirable Sketch of Natur! Nies muct 
Hiſtory, in his ſecond Book concerning the Nature of the Wſtate as h 
Gods; and that in a Stile ſo raited by Metaphors and De- id not de 
ſcriptions, that it lifts the Subject above Raillery and Ri. ey ſenſib 
dicule, which frequently fall on ſuch nice Obſervations Nimes For 
when they paſs through the Hands of an ordinary Writer, L THE ot 
elow fam 
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Comes jucundus in via pro vehiculo eſt. Publ. Syr. Frag 


Man's firſt Care ſhould be to avoid the Reproacheset 
A his own Heart; his next, to 'eſcape the Cenſures e 
the World: If the laſt interferes with the forme, 
it ought to be entirely neglected; but otherwiſe there cu 
not be a greater Satisfaction to an honeſt Mind, than to i 
thoſe 3 which it gives it ſelf ſeconded by tit 


Applauſes of the Publick : A Man is more ſure of his Cor r Roc 
duct, when the Verdict which he paſſes upon his ow ea to hi 
Behaviour is thus warranted and confirmed by the Op- ems had 
on of all that know him. agli 

My worthy Friend Sir Ros ER is one of thoſe who end of h 


not only at Peace within himſelf, but beloved and eſteemed 
by all about him. He receives a ſuitable Tribute tor hist- 
niverſal Benevolence to Mankind, in the Returns of Aﬀettr 
on and Good-will, which are paid him by every one thit 


lives within his Neighbourhood, I lately met with two e bis Jud 
4 there Vor. II. 
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ee odd Inſtances of that general Reſpect whichis ſhewa 
> the good old Knight. He would needs carry Will. M im- 
and my ſelf with him to the Country-Aſlizes : As we 


2 upon the Road Mill. Wimble joined a couple of plain 
i en who rid before us, and conyerſed with them for 


yeto Wome Time; * which my Friend Sir Roc ER ac- 
ſuch Named me with their Characters. 

we BF THE firſt of them, ſays he, that has a Spaniel by his Side, 
{me WW 2 Yeoman of about an hundred Pounds a Year, an ho- 
whole beſt Man: He is juſt within the Game Act, and qualified 
ovide Wo kill an Hare or a Pheaſant : He knocks downa Dinner 


ith his Gun twice or thrice a Week ; and by that Means 
res much cheaper than thoſe who have not ſo good an 
ate as himſelf. He would be a good Neighbour if he 


d De- Nd not deſtroy ſo many Partridges : In ſhort, he is a 
d Ri- ery ſenſible Man; ſhoots flying; and has been ſeveral 
ations Nimes Fore- man of the Petty- Jury. 

er. Li THE other that rides along with him is Tom Towuchy, a 


elow famous for taking the Law of every Body. There 
not one in the Town where he lives that he has not ſued 
a Quarter-Seſſions, The Rogue had once the Impudence 
goto Law with the Widow. His Head is full of Coſts, Da- 
ages and Ejectments: He plagued a couple of honeſt 
entlemen ſo long for a Treſpa s in breaking one of his 
edpes, till he was forced to ſell the Ground it encloſed to 
the Charges of the Proſecution : His Fatherleft him 
ricore Pounds a Year ; but he has caſt and been caſtſo 
en, that he is not now worth 3 I ſuppoſe he 
0 


ng 


chesof 
res ef 


or mer, WF going upon the old Buſineſs of the Willow -Tree. 

re ca s Sir RoGrr was giving me this Account of Tom 
n to ee Nc, Mill. Mimble and bis two Companions topped ſho! t 
by te we came up to them. After having paid their Reſpects 


5 Con- 
is Owl 


Opint 


Si Roces, Will. told him that Mr. Towchy and he muſt 
peil to him upon a Diſpute that aroſe between them. ill. 
kems had been giving Fs Fellow Travellers an Account 
his angling one Day in ſuch a Hole; when Tom Touchy, 


who i! esd of hearing out his Story, told him, that Mr. ſuch an 
cemed Ie, if be pleaſed” might zake the Law of him tor fiſhing in 
; hisu N Part of the River. My Friend Sir Rocer heard them 
affect: cb, upon a round Trot; and after having pauſed ſome 


ne that me told them, with an Air of a Man who would not 
twoot Ne his Judgment raſhly, that much might be ſaid on both 
due V o. II. H Sides. 
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Sides. They were neither of them diſſatisfied with g 
Knight's Determination, becauſe neither of them fours 
himſelf in the Wrong by it: Upon which we made te 
beſt of our Way to the Aſſizes. | 

THE Court was ſat before Sir RocꝶR came, but ng. 
withſlanding all the Juſtices had taken their Places uponthe 
Bench, they made Room for the old Knight at the Head 
them; who for his Reputation in the Country took Occ. 
ſion to whiſper in the Judge's Ear, That he was glad his Ling 
ſhip had met with ſo . good Weather in his Circuit, | un 
liſtening tothe Proccedings of the Court with much Atte 
tion, and infinitely pleaſed with that great Appearance 
Solemnity which ſo properly accompanies ſuch a public 
Adminiſtrarion of our Laws ; when, after about an Hoy! 
Sitting, I obſerved to my great Surprize, in the mid{d 
a Tryal, that my Friend Sir RoGeR was getting up! 
ſpeak. I was in ſome Pain for him, till I found he hy 
acquitted himſelf of two or three Sentences, with a Lok 
of much Buſineſs and great Intrepidity. 

UPON his firſt Riſing the Court was huſhed, anda 
neral Whiſper ran among the Country-People that Sire 
GER was up. The Speech he made was ſo little to th 
Purpoſe, that I ſhall not trouble my Readers with an & 
count of it; and I believe was not ſo much detigned! 
the Knight himſelf to inform the Court, as to give hin 
Figure in 0 Eye, and keep up his Credit in the Count 
I was highly delighted, when the Court roſe, to feet 
Gentlemen of the Country gathering about my old Frien 
and ſtriving who ſhould Compliment him moſt ; at 
fame Time that the ordinary People gazed upon him t 
Diſtance, not a little admiring his Courage, that was 
afraid to ſpeak to the Judge. | 

IN our Return home we met with a very odd 4c 
dent; which I cannot forbear relating, becauſe it ſt es ho 
defirous all who know Sir Roc R are of giving him M 
of their Eſteem. When we were arrived upon the V1 
of his Eſtate, we ſtopped at a little Inn to reſt our {en 
ard our Horſes, The Man of the Houſe had it ſeems 
formerly a Servant in the Knight's Family; and to do f 
nour to his old Maſter, had ſome Time fince, unknow!! 
Sir RoGes, put him up in a Sign-poſt before the Doo! 
that the Kinght's Head hind hung out upon the Rode 
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i the Week before he himſelf knew any thing of the Matter. As 
ound WY: on as Sir Roo wasacquainted with it, finding that his 
ie tie WY cvant's Indiſcretion proceeded wholly from Affection and 
Good-will, he only told him that he had made him too high 
0: Compliment; and when the Fellow ſeemed tothink that 
one 114 hardly be, added with a more deciſive Look, That 
Gl as too great an Honour for any Man under a Duke; 
Occe but told him at the ſame time that it might bealtered with 
Tus. very few Touches, and that he himſelt would be at the 
| wa Charge of it. Accordingly they got a Painter by rhe 
Aren ht's Directions to add a Pair of Whiskers to the Face, 
eie by a little Aggravation of the Features to change it into 


= he Saracen's Head. I ſhould not have known this Story, had 
177 Wot the Inn-keeper upon Sir R 0G E x's alighting told him 
: — my Hearing, That his Honour's Head was brought back 


it Night with the Alterations that he had ordered to be 
de in it, Upon this my Friend with his uſual Chearful- 
cs related the Particulars above-mentioned, and ordered 
he Head to be brought into the Room. I could not for- 
ear diſcovering greater Expreſſions of Mirth than ordi- 
ry upon the Appearance of this monſtrous Face, under 
hich, notwithſtanding it was made to frown and tare 
n moſt extraordinary Manner, I could till diſcover a 
litant Reſemblance of my old Friend. Sir RoGts, upon 
ing me laugh, deſired me to tell him truly if I thought 
poſſible for People to know him in that Diſguiſe. I at 
oſt kept my uſual Silence; but upon the Knight's conju- 
ing me to tell him whether it was not ſtil] more like 
imſelf than a Saracen, I compoſed my Countenance in 
he beſt Manner I could, and replied, That much might be 
d on both Sides. 

THESE ſeveral Adventures, with the Knight's Beha- 
wur in them, gave me as pleaſant a Day as ever I met 
th in any of my Travels. 
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- 1 E'JDO 
_ ctates. 

Doctrina ſed vim promovet mſitam, great Vir 

Refique cultas pectora roborant : their earl! 

"Utcunque defecere mores, lated ro | 

Dedecorant bene nata culpæ. Hor. ting out i 

| | by his na 

S I was Yeſterday taking the Air with my Friend I made his 

raiſed a vi 


Sir RoGER, we were met by a freſk-colouredrub 


dy young Man, who rid by us full Speed, with: eught all 
couple of Servants behind him. Upon my Enquiry wh Converſat 
he was; Sir RoGERr told me that he was a young Ger will all th 
tleman of a conſiderable Eſtate, who had been educated by ef them t 
a tender Mother that lived not many Miles from the Pla: Intereſts « 
where we were. She is a very good Lady, ſays my Frei cbeir Cou 
but took ſo much Care of her Son's Health that ſhe U ertraordit 
made him good for nothing. She quickly found tu ber talke 
Reading was bad for his Eyes, and that Writing made h digeſted | 
Head ake. He was let looſe among the Woods as ſof ne of th 
as he was able to ride on Horſe-back, -or to carry a Gu the whole 
upon his Shoulder. To be brief, I found, by my Friend cual 
Account of him, that he had got a great Stock of Heath elf ac 
but nothing elſe; and that if it were a Man's Buſrei i ateligene 
only to live, there would not be a more accompliſel i were bott 
young Fellow in the whole County. Mr. Cowie 
THE Truth of it is, ſince my reſiding in theſe Pin purſuant t 
J have ſeen and heard innumerable Inſtances of you their L 
Heirs and elder Brothers, who either from their own s in tl 
flecting upon the Eſtates they are born to, and therefor Wart ed m 
thinking all other Accompliſhments unneceſſary, or fron and his W 
hearing theſe Notions frequently inculcated to them Year, wh 
the Flattery of their Servants and Domeſticks, or fro Eudoxus, 
the ſame fooliſh Thoughts prevailing in thoſe who bat lands, T 
the Care of their Education, are of no manner of uſe ume, Eu. 
to keep up their Families, and tranſmit their Lands Daugther 
Houſes in a Line to Poſterity. 4+ by ; 
a 


THIS 
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THIS makes me often think on a Story I have heard 
of two Friends, which I ſhall give my Reader at large, 
under feigned Names. The Moral of it may, I hope, be 
uſeful, though there are ſome Circumſtances which make 
it rather appear like a Novel, than a true Story. 

E'/DOXUS and Leontine began the World with ſmall 
Eſtates, They were both of them Men of good Senſe and 
great Virtue. They proſecuted their Studies together in 
their earlier Years, and entered into ſuch a Friendfhip as 
laſted ro the end of their Lives. Eudoxus, at his firſt ſet- 
5 ting out in the World, threw himſelf into a Court, where 
by his natural Endowments and his acquired Abilities he 
made his way from one Poſt to another, till at length he had 


ed rad. vriiſed a very conſiderable Fortune. Leontine on the contrary 
wie ought all Opportunities of Improving his Mind by Study, 
y why Converſation and Travel, He was not only acquainted 
g Get will all the Sciences, but with the moſt eminent Profeſſors 
red by ef them throughout Europe. He knew perfectly well the 


Intereſts of its Princes, with the Cuſtoms and Faſhions of 
their Courts, and could ſcarce meet with the Name of an 
extraordinary Perſon in the Gazette whom he had not ei- 
ther talked to or feen. In ſhort, he had fo well mixt and 
digeſted his Knowledge of. Men. and Books, that he made 


1s one of the moſt accompliſh'd Perſons of his Age. During 
Cue whole courſe of his Studies and Travels he kept up a 
Friend cual Correſpondence with Eudoxus, who often made 


imſelf acceptable to the principal Men about Court by the 
latelligence which he received from Leontine. When they 
were both turned of Forty (an Age in which, according to 
Mr, Cowley, there is no dallying with Life) they determined, 
purſuant to the Reſolution they had taken in the beginning 
of their Lives, to retire, and paſs the Remainder of their 


bung | 
L. Days in the Country. In order to this, they both of them 
nereforW married much about the ſame time, Leont ne, withhisown 
r fuld his Wife's Fortune, bought a Farm of three hundred a 
bem H Lear. which lay within the Neighbourhood of his Friend 
r fon xu, who had purchaſed an Eſtate of as many thot - 
no bare nds. They were both of them Fathers about the ſame 
aſe ble Eudoxus having a Son born to him, and Leontine a 


Daugther ; but to the unſpeakable Grief of the latter, his 
young Wife (in whom all his Happineſs was wrapt up) died 
u atew Days after the Birth of her Daughter. His Afflicti - 

LY on 
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on would have been inſuppertable, had he not been cop; 
forted by the daily Viſits and Converſations of his Friend 
As they were one Day talking together with their uſu 
Intimacy, Leontine, conſidering how incapable he ws < 
giving his Daughter a proper Education in his own Houſ, 
and Eudoxus reflecting on the ordinary Behaviour of a%n 
who knows himſelf to be the Heir of a great Eſtate, the 
both agreed upon an Exchange of Children, namely thatthe 
Boy ſt ould be bred up with Leontine as his Son, andthattie 
Girl ſpould live with Eudoxus as his Daughter, till they 
were cach of them arrived at Years of Diſcretion. The 
Wife of Exdoxus, knowing that her Son could not be þ 
advantagiouſly brought up as under the Care of Leonzny 
and conſidering at the fame time that he would be pee 
tually under her own Eye, was by Degrees prevailed upa 
to fall in with the Project. She therefore took Leonilla, fot 
that was the Name of the Girl, and educated her as be 
own Daughter. The two Friends on each fide had wrought 
themſelves to ſuch an habitual Tenderneſs for the Childra 
who were under their Direction, that each of them hu 
the real Paſſion of a Father, where the Title was but ima 
nary. Florio, the Name of the young Heir that lived with 
Leontine, though he had all the Duty and Affection imay- 
nable for his ſuppoſed Parent, was taught to rejoice ati 
Sight of Eudoxus, who viſited his Friend very frequently, and 
was dictat ed by his natural Affection, as well as by the Rule 
of Prudence, to make himſelf eſteemed and beloved by Fl 
110, The Boy was now old enough to know his ſuppoſed 
Father's Circumſſances, and that therefore he was to make 
his way in the World by his own Induſtry. The Contict 
ration grew ſtronger in him every Day, and produced 6 
good an Effect, that he applied himſelf with more than or 
dinary Attention to the Purſuit of every thing which Lex 
tine recommended to him. His natural Abilities, which 
were very good, aſſiſted by the Directions of ſo excellent 
a Counſellor, enabled him to make a quicker Progreſs th 
ordinary through all the Parts of his Educa ion. Before l 
was twenty Years of Age, having finiſhed his Studies 4n! 
Exerciſes with great Applauſe, he was removed from tix 
Univerſity to the Inns of Court, where there are very fen 
that make themſelves conſiderable Proficients in the Studie 


of the Place, whe know they ſhall arrive at great Eſte 
| Witi08 
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1 con. Without them. This was not Florio's Caſe, he found that 
Friend tree hundred a Year was but a poor Eſtate for Leont ine 
ir uſu and himſelf to live upon, ſo that he ſtudied without In- 
was of termiſſion till he gained a very good Inſight into the Con- 


fitution and Laws of his Country. 

I ſhould have told my Reader, that whilſt Floyiolived at 
he Houſe of his Foſter-father he was always an acceptable 
Gueſt in the Family of Eudoxus, where he became acquaint- 
ed with Leonilla from her Intancy. His Acquaintance with 


Houle, 
f an 
e, they 
hat the 
that tie 


ill they ber by degrees grew into Love, which in a lind trained 
Ie ep in all the Sentiments of Honour and Virtue became a 
t be h rery uneaſy Paſſion. He deſpaired of gaining an Heirels 
conte of {0 great a Fortune, and would rather have died than at- 
pere tempted it by any indirect Methods. Leonilla, who Was a 
d va Woman of the greateſt Beauty joined with the greateſt 
lla, fn Modeſty, entertained at the fame time a ſecret Paſſion for 


as be Florio, but conducted her {elf with ſo much Prudence that 


rouge ſhe never gave him the leaſt Intimation of it, Florio was 
hildre vo engaged in all thoſe Arts and Improvements that are 
em ha — to raiſe a Man's private Fortune, and give him a 
imags Figure in his Country, but ſecretly tor mented with that 
edwin Paſſion which burns with the greateſt Fury in a virtuous 
mag and noble Heart, when he received a ſudden Summons from 
e ute Leonerme to repair to him into the Country the next Day. 
thy, u er it ſeems Emmcxns was 5 fled with the Report of his 
e Rue Son's Reputation, that he could no longer with-hold ma- 
by F- king himſelf known to him. The Morning after his 
ppoſel ly Arrival at the Houſe of his ſuppoſed Father, Leontine 
> make Wi told him that Eudoxus had ſomething of great Importance 
onſice ¶ to communicate to him; upon which the good Man em- 
:ced i braced him, and wept. Florio was no ſooner arrived at 
an d the great Houſe that ſtood in his Neighbourhood, but Eu- 
h Le 40x45 took him by the Hand, after the firſt Salutes were 
which over, and conducted him into his Cloſet. He there opened 
cellen: WF to him the whole Secret of his Parentage and Education, 
ſs the concluding after this manner. I have no other way left of 
fore be 4cknowledging my Gratitude to Leontine, than ty marrying 
ies aN on to bis Daughter. He ſhall not loſe the Pleaſure of being 
2m tte your Father, by the Diſcovery I have made to you. Leonilla 
y fen #0 ſpall be ſti my Daughter; her filial Piety, though miſpla- 
Studies I d. has been ſo exemplary that it deſerves the greateſt Reward 
Ee Lan confer upon it, You ſhall have the Pleaſure of ſeeing 
ithont H 4 A 
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a great Eſtate fall to you, which you would have loſt the RVA le cloſe 
of had you known your ſelf born to it. Continue only todeſera i the Tur 
it in the ſame manner you did before you were poſſeſſedof u. Books ol 
have left your Mother in the next Room. Her Heart yeans lick, an 
towards you. She is making the ſame Diſcoveries to Leni ft) tho 
which I have made to your ſelf. Florio was ſo overwhelmed Tan fla 
with this Profuſion ot Happineſs, that he was not abe n ma com 
make a Reply, but threw himſelf down at his Father's Fee, Lump. 

and amidſt a Flood of Tears, kiſſed and embraced his Knee, WF N c 
asking his Bleſſing, and expreſſing in dumb Show tho". * © - 


Sentiments of Love, Duty and Gratitude that were tx N 
big for Utterance. To conclude, the happy Pair were m- That a 

ried, and half Eudoxus's Eſtate ſettled _ them. Leontay 3 n 
and Eudoxus paſſed the Remainder of their Lives togethe; i Artcles, 
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and received in the dutiful and affectionate Behaviour d 
Florio and Leoxilla the juſt Recompence, as well as the u 
tural Effects, of that Care which they had beſtowed apa 
them in their Education. 
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Mey GCN, eye rex, 


M AN who publiſhes his Works in a Volume, hu 

an infinite Advantage over one who communica 

his Writings tothe Werld in looſe Tracts and ſingt 

Pieces. We do not expect to meet with any thing in 
bulky Volume, till after ſome heavy Preamble, and ſer 
ral Words of Courſe, to prepare the Reader for what i 
lows: Nay, Authors have eſtabliſhed it as a kind of Rut 
That a Man ought to be dull ſometimes ; as the moſt fe 
vere Reader makes Allowances for many Reſts and Not 
ding-places in a Voluminous Writer. This gave Occaſa 
to the famous Greek Proverb which I have choſen for ny 
Motto, That a great Book is a great Evil. | 
O N the contrary, thoſe who publiſh their Thoughts 
diſtin& Sheets, and as it were by Piece-meal, have none d 
theſe Advantages. We muſt immediately fall into our 
ject, and treat every Part of it in a lively Manner, or 
Papers arethrown by as dull and infipid : Our Matter - 
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e cloſe together, and either be wholly new in it ſelf, or in 
the Turn it receives from our Expreſſions, Were the 
Books of our beſt Authors thus to be retailed to the Pub- 
lick, and every Page ſubmitted to the Taſte of forty or 


2 fifty thouſand Readers, I am afraid we ſhould complain of 
helm BY many flat Expreſſions, trivial Obſervations, beaten Topicks, 
ben and common Thoughts, which go off very well in the 
«Fo WY Lump. At the fame time, notwithſtanding ſome Papers 
Kren may be male up of broken Hints and irregular Sketches, 


it is often expected that every Sheet ſhould be a kind of 
Treatiſe, and make out in Thought what it wants in Bulk: 
That a Point of Humour ſhould be worked up in all its 
parts; and a Subject touched upon in its molt eſſential 
Articles, without the Repetitions, Tautologies, and En- 
arge ments that are indulged to longer Labours. The or- 
dinary Writers of Morality preſcribe to their Readers after 
the Galenick Way ; their Medicines are mae up in large 
Quantities. An Eſſay Writer muſt * in the chy mi- 
cal Method, and give the Virtue of a full Draught in a 
few Drops, Were al] Books reduced thus to their Quin- 
teſſence, many a bulky Author would make his Appearance 
n a Penny Paper: There would be ſcarce ſuch a thing in 
Nature as a Folio: The Works of an Age would be con- 
tained on a few Shelves ; not to mention Millions of Vo- 
lumes that would be utterly annihilated. 

I cannot think that the Difficulty of furniſhing out ſe- 
parate Papers of this Nature, has hindered Authors from 
ommunicating their Thoughts to the World after ſuch-a 


me, hu 
unicae 


d ling lanner : Though I muſt confeſs I am amazed that the 
1ng u rreſs ſhould be only made uſe of in this Way by News- 
rn * Vriters, and the Zealots of Parties: as if it were not more 
at 70h 


v antagious to Mankind, to be inſtructed in Wiſdom and 


of Ruß vntue, than in Politicks; and to be made good Fathers, 
moſt f usbands, and Sons, than Counſellours and Stateſmen. Had 
d Nod. Mane Philoſophers and great Men of Antiquity, who took ſo 
Jecahot ch Pains in order to inſtru Mankind, and leave the 


for NM) orld wiſer and better than they found it 3 had they, I 


been poſſeſſed of the Art of Printing, there is no 


zghts1 Queſtion but they would have made ſuch an Advantage 
- it, in dealing out their Lectures to the Publick. Our 
zur 
or 0 


ommon Prints would be of ou Uſe were they thus cal- 
dated to diffuſegood Senſethrough the Bulk of a People, 
H 
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to clear up their Underſtandings, animate their Minds vn thers 
V irtue, diſſipate the Sorrows of a heavy Heart, or unbed other 
the Mind from its more ſevere Employ ments with ine 5516s ! 
cent Amuſements, When Knowledge, inſtead of berg Pots and 
bound up in Books, and kept in Libraries and Retirement, Wi laid of 
isthus obtruded upon the Publick ; when it iscanvaſſed in es of it 
every Aſſembly, and expoſed upon every Table; I ces PO 
forbear refleEting upon that Paſſage in the Proverbs, Wild urity. 
crieth without, She uttereth her Voice in the Streets: She odermin 
eth in the chief Place of Concourſe, in the Openings of „order 

Gates. In the City ſhe uttereth her Words, ſaying, How lay, Example 


ye ſimple ones, will ye love Simplicity? and the Scorner, dt 
lght in their Scorning ? and Fools hate Knowledge? 

THE many Letters which come to me from Perſor; 
of the beſt Senſe in both Sexes, (for I may pronounce ther 
Characters from their way of Writing) do not a lit 
encourage me in the Proſecution of this my Undertaking 
Beſides that, my Bookſeller tells me, the Demand fer 
theſe my Papers increaſes daily. It is at his Inſtance the Nen 
I ſhall continue my rural Speculations to the end of thi 
Month; ſeveral having made up Separate Sets of them, u M* 
they have done before of thoſe relating to Wir, to Oper 1 
to Points of Morality, or Subjects of Humour. U 

I am not at all mortified, when ſometimes I ſee School. 
Works thrown alide by Men of no Taſte nor Learning, High betv 
There is 2 kind of Heavineſs and Ignorance that hug Knig 
upon the Minds of ordinary Men, which is too thick Here 
Knowledge to break through: Their Souls are not to E bich th 
enlightned, ng his Q 

him v 
lome Cor 
de Way 
or his P. 
old, that 
would be 
ROGER, | 
but going 
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Nax atra cava circumvolat umbra. 


To-theſe I muſt apply the Fable of the Mole. That afe 
having conſulted many Oculiſts for the bettering of b 
Sight, was at laſt provided with a good pair of Spedtacts 
but upon his endeavouring to make uſe of them, his Me. 
ther told him very prudently, That Spectacles, thou? 
e they might help the Eye of a Man, could be of no ut 
to a Mole.” It is not therefore for the Benefit of Ma 
hat I publiſh theſe my daily Eſſays, 


But beſides ſuch as are Moles through Ignorance, ther Without 
are others who are Moles through Envy. As it is (aid H col 


the Latin Proverb, ©* That one Man is a Wolf to . Wat Parti, 
6« ther; 


| 
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m 
- ther; ” ſo, generally ſpeaking, one Author is a Mole to 
e ber Author. Ir is impoſſible for them to diſcover 


gezuties in one another's Works; they have Eyes only for 


wee Spots and Blemiſhes: They can indeed ſce the Light, as it 
. laid of the Animals which are their Name ſakes, but the 
Med en of it is painful to them; they immediately ſhur their 
ces upon it, and withdraw the mſelves into a wilful Ob- 
in urity. 1 have already caught two or three of theſe dark 
be on vdermining Ver min, and intend to make a String of them, 
of ti" order to hang them up in one of my Papers, as an 


Example to all ſuch voluntary Moles. C 
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* Ne pueri, ne tanta animis aſſueſcite bella : 


Neu patria validas in viſcera vertite Twres, Virg. 


Y. worthy Friend Sir Roc R, when we are talk- 
ing of the Malice of Parties, very frequently te!!s 
us an Accident that happened to him when he was 

a School-Boy, which was at a time when the Feuds ran 

lieh between the Round-heads and Cavaliers. This wor- 

ny Knight being then but a Stripling, had Occaſion to 
mquire which was the Way to St. Ann's Lane, upon 
which the Perſon whom he {poke to, inſtead of anſwer- 

Ing his Queſtion, called him a young Popiſh Cur, and ask- 
4 him who had made Anne a Saint! The Boy being in 

lome Confuſion, enquired of the next he met, which was 


ſee my 
earning, 
it hangs 
nick for 
ot to | 


hat afe be Way to Anne's Lane; but was call'd a Prick. cared Cur 
& of r bis Pains, and inſtead of being ſhewn the Way, was 
acdc old, that ſhe had been a Saint before he was born, and 


would be one after he was hanged. Upon this, ſays Sir 
though Rocen, did not think fit to repeat the tormer Queſtion, 
F no deer going into every Lane of the Neighbour hood, asked 
f Moves What they called the Name of that Lane. By which inge- 

ous Artifice he found out the Place he enquired after, 
ce, thee Without giving Offence to any Party. Sir Rog x gene- 
s (aid ny cloſes this Narrative with Reflections on the Miſchief 
to nt Parties do in the Country; how they ſpoil. good Neigh- 
4 the! bout hood, 


his Mo- 
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Fourhood, and make honeſt Gentlemen hate one anotie 
belides that they manifeſtly tend to the Prejudice of e 
Land-Tax, and the Deſtruction of the Game. | 
THERE cannot a greater Judgment befall a Con. 
try than ſuch a dreadful Spirit of Diviſion as rends 200 
verr ment into two diſtin& People, and makes them preg. 
er Strangers and more averſe to one another, than it the 
were actually two different Nations. The Effects of fg 
a Diviſion are pernicious to the laſt degree, not only wi 
Regard to thoſe Advantages which they give the Comma 
Enemy, but to thoſe private Evils which they produce i 
the Heart of almoſt every particular Perſon. This [nf 
ence is very fatal both to Mens Morals and their Unde 
ſtandings; It ſinks the Virtue of a Nation, and not or 
ſo, but deſtroys even Common Senſe. | 
A furious Party-Spirit, when it rages in its full Vt 
lence, exerts it ſelf in Civil War and Bloodſhed; and whe 
it is under its greateſt Reſtraints naturally breaks out i 
Falſhood, Detraction, Calumny, and a partial Ad miniſt: 
tion of Juſtice. In a Word, it fills a Nation with $p| 
and Rancour, and extinguiſhes all the Seeds of Good.. 
ture, Compaſſion and Humanity. 
PLUTARCH ſays very finely, That a Man ſho 
not allow himſelf to hate even his Enemies, becauſe, {at 
he, if you indulge this Paſſion in ſome Occaſions, it wi 
riſe of it ſelf in others; if you hate your Enemies, you x 
contract ſuch a vicious Habit of Mind, as by Degrees v 
break out upon thoſe who are your Friends, or thoſe wh 
are indifferent to you. I might here obſerve how adn 
rably this Precept of Morality (which derives the Malign 
ty of Hatred from the Paſſion it ſelf, and not from its 
ject) anſwers to that great Rule which was dictatedt 
the World about an Hundred Years before this Philofopte 
wrote, but inſtead of that, I ſhall only take Notice, wi 
a real G rief of Heart, that the Minds of many good \is 
among us appear ſowered with Party-Principles, and at 
nated from one another in ſuch a manner, as ſeems to i 
- altogether inconſiſtent with the Dictates either of Rein 
or Religion. Zeal for a Publick Cauſe is apt to breed ft 
fions in the Hearts of virtuous Perſons, to which the kt 
gard of their own private Intereſt would never haft! 
trayeg them, i 
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IF this Party- Spirit has ſo ill an Effect on our Morals, 
it has likewiſe a very great one upon our Judgments, We 
gften hear a poor inſipid Paper or Pamphlet cryed up, and 
ſometimes a noble Piece depreciated, by thoſe who are of 
a different Principle from the Author. One who is actua- 
ted by this Spirit is almoſt under an Incapacity of diſcern- 
ng either real Blemifhes or Beauties. A Man of Merit in 
2 different Principle, is like an Object ſeen in two different 
Mediums, that appears crooked or broken, however ſtreight 
and entire it may be in it ſelf. For this Reaſon there is 
ſcarce a Perſon of any Figure in England, who does not go 
by two contrary Characters, as oppoſite to one another as 


Light and Darkneſs. Knowledge and Learning ſuffer in a 


particular manner from this ſtrange Prejudice, which at 
preſent prevails . all Ranks and Degrees in the Bri- 

ormerly became eminent in learned 
Societies by their Parts and Acquiſitions, they now diſtin- 
guiſn themſelves by the Warmth and Violence with 


which they eſpouſe their reſpective Parties. Books are 


valued upon the like Conſiderations: An abuſive ſcurrilous 
Style paſſes for Satyr, and a dull Scheme of Party-Notions 
is called fine Writing. 

THERE is one Piece of Sophiſtry practiſed by both 
Sides, and that is the taking any ſcandalous Story that has 
been ever whiſpered or invented of a private Man, for a 
known undoubted Truth, and raiſing ſuitable Speculat ions 
upon it. Calumnies that have been never proved, or have 
been often refuted, are the ordinary Poſtulatums of theſe 
infamous Scriblers, upon which they proceed as upon firſt 
Principles granted by all Men, though in their Hearts they 
know they are falſe, or at beſt very doubtful, When 
they have laid theſe Foundations of Scurrility, it is no 
wonder that their Superſtructure is every way anſwerable 
to them. If this ſhameleſs Practice of the preſent Age en- 
dures much longer, Praiſe and Reproach will ceaſe to be 
Motives of Action in good Men. 

There are certain Periods of Time in all Governments 
when this inhuman Spirit prevails. Itah was long torn 
in pieces by the Guelfes and Gibellines, and France by thoſe 


who were for and againſt the League: But it is very unhap- 


py for a Man to be born in ſuch a ſtormy and tempeſtuous 
Seaſon, It is the reſtleſs Ambition of Artful Men thati thus 
Be breaks 
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breaks a People into Factions, and draws ſeveral wel. 
meaning Perſons to their Intereſt by a Specious Concern 
for their Country. How many honeſt Minds are fille 
with uncharitable and barbarous Notions, out of their Zia 
for the Publick Good? What Cruelties and Outrages wou!! 
they not commit againſt Men of an adverſe Party, whom 
they would honour and eſteem, if inſtead of conlicering 
them as they are repreſented, they knew them as they 
are? Thus are Perſons of the greateſt Probity ſeduce into 
ſhameful Errors and Prejudices, and made bad Men even by 
that nobleſt of Principles, the Love of their Country. I can- 
not here forbear mentioning the Famous Spaniſh Proverb, 
If there were neither Fools nor Knaves in the World, all 
People would be of one Mind. 

FOR my own part, I could heartily wiſh that all Ho- 
neſt Men would enter into an Aſſociation, for the Support 
of one another againſt the Endeavours of thoſe whom they 
ought to look upon as their Common Enemies, what(o- 
ever Side they may belong to. Were there ſuch an honeſt 
Body of Neutral Forces, we ſhould never fee the worit of 
Men in great Figures of Life, becauſe they are uſeful to x 
Party; nor the beſt unregarded, becauſe they are above 
ie thoſe Methods which would be grateful to their 
Faction. We ſhould then ſingle every Criminal out of the 
Herd, and hunt him down, however formidable and over- 
grown he might appear: On the contrary, we ſhould ſhel- 
ter diſtreſſed Innocence, and defend Virtue, however be- 
ſet with Contempt or Ridicule, Envy or Defamation. In 
Mort, we ſhould not any longer regard our Fellow. Subjects 
as Whigs or Tories, but ſhould make the Manof Merit our 
Friend, and the Villain our Enemy. C 
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Tros Rutulufue fuat nu diſcrimine habebo. Virg. 


N my Yeſterday's Pap.r I propoſed, that the honeſt 
Men of all Parties ſhould enter into a kind of Aſlocia- 
tion for the Defence ot one another, and the Contulion 
of their common Enemies. As it is deſigned this _ 
ody 
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Body ſhould act with a Regard to nothing but Truth and E- 
quity, and diveſt themſelves of the little Heats and Prepoſ- 
ſeſſions that cleave to Parties of all Kinds, I have prepared for 


| them the following Form of an Aſſociation, which may ex- 


preſstheir Intentions in the moſt plain and ſimple Manner. 


E whoſe Names are hereunto ſubſcribed do ſolemnly de- 
clare, That we do in our Conſciences believe two and two 
make four; and that we ſhall adjudge any Man whatſoever to 
be our Enemy who endeavours to perſwaie us to the contrary. 
We are likewiſe ready to maintain, with the Hazard of all that 
is near and dear to us, That ſix is leſs than ſeven in all Times 
and all Places; and that ten will not be more three Years hence 


| than it is at preſent. We do alſo firmly declare, That it is our 
8 as long as we live to call Black black, and White 
ite. 
that 


And we ſhall upon all Occaſions oppoſe ſuch Perſons 
upon any Day of the Year ſhall call Black af > or White 


| black, with the utmoſt Peril of our Lives and Fortunes. 


WERE there ſuch a Combination of honeſt Men, who 


without any Regard to Places would endeavour to extir- 


pate all ſuch furious Zealots as would facrifice one half of 
their Country to the Paſſion and Intereſt of the other; as 
alſo ſuch infamous Hypocrites, that are for promoting their 


| own Advantage, under Colour of the Publick Good; with 
all the profligate immoral Retainers to each Side, that have 


nothing to recommend them but an implicit Submiſſion. 
to their Leaders ; we ſhould ſoon ſee that furious Party- 
Spirit extinguiſhed, which may in Time expoſe us to the 


| Derifion and Contempt of all the Nations about us. 


A Member of this Society, that would thus carefully 
employ himſelf in making Room for Merit, by throwing 


| down the worthleſs and depraved Part of Mankind from 


thoſe conſpicuous Stations of Life to which they have been 
ſometimes advanced, and all this without any Regard to 


| his private Intereſt, would be no ſmall Benefactor to his 
Country. f 
I remember to have read in Diodorus Siculus an Account 

| of a very active little Animal, which I think he calls the 


Ichneumon, that makes it the whole Buſineſs of his Life to 


| break the Eggs of the Crocodile, which he is always in 
| {ch after. This Inſtinct is the more remarkable, becauſe 


the 
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the Ichneumon never feeds upon the Eggs he has broker 
nor any other Way finds his Account in them. Were j 
not for the inceſſant Labours of this induſtrious Animal 
Zgypt, ſays the Hiſtorian, would be over-run with Ciro. 
codiles; for the Ægyptians are ſo far from deſtroying thoſe 
nicious Creatures, that they worſhip them as Gods. 
IF welook into the Behaviour of ordinary Partizans, ws 
ſhall find them far from reſembling this difintereſted Ani. 
mal; and rather acting after the Example of the wild Tar. 
tar, who are ambitious of deitroying a Man of the moſt 
extraordinary Parts and Accompliſhments, as thinking that 
upon his Decaſe the ſame Talents, what- ever Poſt they 
qualified him for, enter of Courſe into his Deſtroyer 

AS in the whole Train of my Speculations, I have en. 
deavoured as much as I am able to extinguiſh that perni- 
cious Spirit of Paſſion and Prejudice, which rages withthe 
ſame Violence in all Parties, I am ſtill the more deſirous of 
doing ſome Good in this Particular, becauſe I obſervethzt 
the Spirit of Party reigns more in the Country than in the 
Town. It here contracts a kind of Brutality and ruſtick 
Fierceneſs, to which Men of a politer Converſation ate 
wholly Strangers. It extends it felt even to-the Return of 
the Bow and the Hat; and at theſame Time that the Heads 
of Parties preſerve towards one another an outward Shew 
of good Breeding, and keep up a perpetual Intercourſe of 
Civilities, their Tools that are diſperſed in theſe outlying 
Parts will not ſo much as mingle together at a Cock- 
match. This Humour fills the Country with ſeveral peri- 
odical Meetings of Whig Jockeys and Tory Foxhunters; 
not to mention the innumerable Curſes, Frowns, and 
Whiſpers it produces at a Quarter-Seſſions. 

I do not know whether I have obſerved in any of my 
former Papers, that my Friends Sir Ro GER pt Cover 
LEY and Sir ANÞREW FREEPORT are of differentPrinci- 
ples, the firſt of them inclined to the landed and the other 
to the money d Intereſt. This Humour is ſo moderate in 
each of them, that it proceeds no farther than to an agree 
able Rallery, which very often diverts the reſt of the Club. 
J find however that the Knight is a much ſtronger Tory 
in the Country than in Town, which, as he has told me 
in my Ear, is abſolutely neceſſary for the keeping up his 
Intereſt. In all our Joarney from London to his Houſc 39 
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ad not ſo much as bait at a Whig-Inn; or if by chance the 
Coachman ſtopped at a wrong Place, one of Sir RoGer's 
Servants would ride up to his Maſter full Speed, and whi- 
ſper to him that the Maſter of the Houſe was againſt ſuch 
an one in the laſt Election. This often betrayed us into 
hard Beds and bad Cheer; for we were not ſo inquiſitive 
out the Inn as the Inn-keeper; and provided our Land- 
ord's Principles were ſound, did not take any Notice of 
the Staleneſs of his Proviſions, This I found till the more 
inconvenient, becauſe the better the Hoſt was, the worſe 
generally were his Accommodations; the Fellow knowing 
yery well, that thoſe who were his Friends would take 
vp with coarſe Diet and an hard Lodging. For theſe Rea- 
ſons, all the while I was upon the Road I dreaded enterin 
into an Houſe of any one that Sir Ro ER had applaud 
for an honeſt Man. 

SINCE my Stay at Sir Roctr's in the Country, I 
daily find more Inſtances of this narrow Party-Humour. 
Being upon the Bowling- Green at a Neighbouring Market- 
Town the other Day, (for that is the Place where the 
Gentlemen of one Side meet once a Week) I obſerved a 
Stranger among them of a better Preſence and genteeler 
behaviour than ordinary; but was much ſurprized, that 
notwithſtanding he was a very fair Better, no Body would 
take him up. But upon Enquiry I found, that he was 
one who had given a diſagrecable Vote in a former Parlia- 
ment, for which Reaſon there was not a Man upon that 
bowling-Green who would have ſo much Correſpondence 
with him as to win his Money of him. 

AMONG other Inſtances of this Nature, I muſt not 
omit one which concerns my ſelf. Will. Wimble was the 
other Day relating ſeveral ſtrange Stories that he had picked 
up no Body knows where of a certain great Man; and up- 
on my ſtaring at him, as one that was ſurprized to hear ſuch 
things m the Country, which had never been ſo much as 
whiſpered in the Town, Will. ſtopped ſhort in the Thread 
of his Diſcourſe, and after Dinner asked my Friend Sir Ro- 
GER in his Ear if he was ſure that I was not a Fanatick. 

IT gives me a ſerious Concern, to fee ſuch a Spirit of 
Diſſention in the Country; not only as it deſtroys Virtye 
and common Senſe, and renders us in a manner Barbarians 
towards one another, bus as it perpetuates our As 

widens. 
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widens our Breaches, and tranſmits our preſent Paſſign 
and Prejudices to our Poſterity. For my own Part, I 20 
ſometimes afraid that I diſcover the Seeds of a Civil Wy 
in theſe our Diviſions; and therefore cannot but bewi 
as in their firſt Principles, the Miſeries and Calamities 6 
our Children. | | | ( 
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of the Poſt to fit about a Pot of Coffee, and hear ti 

old Knight read Dyer's Letter; which he does with hi 
Spectacles upon his Noſe, and in an audible Voice, ſmilin 
very often at thoſe Strokes of Satyr, which are ſo tre 
quent in the Writings of that Author. I afterwards com 
municate to the Knight ſuch Packets as I receive unde 
the Quality of SyzcTaror. The following Lett 
chancing to pleaſe him more than ordinary, I ſhall pubi 
it at his Requeſt, 


T* is our Cuſtom at Sir Ro £R's, upon the coming i 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | 
* O U have diverted the Town almoſt a whole Mont: 


* at the Expence of the Country, it is now digt 


time that you ſhould give the Country their Revengt 
Since your withdrawing from this Place, the fair Sera: 
run into great Extravagancies. Their Petticoats, wilt 
began to heave and ſwell before you left us, are 0 
* blown up into a moſt enormous Concave, and riſe cre) 
Day more and more: In ſhort, Sir, ſince our Wome: 
© know themſeves to be out of the Eye of the SEC 


* TOR, they will be kept within no Compaſs. You pi 


«© ſed them a little too ſoon, for the Modeſty of their Ha 


Preſſes: for as the Humour of a Sick Perſon is often d. 


© ven out of one Limb into another, their Superfluit 
© Ornaments, inſtead of being entirely Baniſhed, ſeems ® 
© ly fallen from their Heads upon their lower Parts. We 
* they have loft in Heighth they make up in Breadth, ® 
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contrary to all Rules of Architecture widen the Founda+ 
tions at the ſame time that they ſhorten the Superſtru- 
vil wi. ure. Were they, like Spaniſh Jennets, to impregnate 


bews by the Wind, they could not have thought on a more 
ities of WF. proper Invention. But as we do not yet hear any particular 


0 


Uſe in this Petticoat, or that it contains any thing more 
than what was ſuppoſed to be in thoſe of ſcantier Make, 
we are 5 at a loſs about it. 
THE Women give out, in Defence of theſe wide 
* Bottoms, that they are Airy, and very proper for the 
* Seaſon; but this I look upon to be only a Pretence, and 
— piece of Art, for it is well known we have not had a 
Perl, {MW more moderate Summer theſe many Years, ſo that it is 
certain the Heat they complain of cannot be in the Wea- 


ming n W ther: Beſides, I would fain ask theſe tender-conſtituti- 
dear tie: oned Ladies, why they ſhould require more Cooling than 
ith ku their Mothers before them. . 
ſmiling BF * I find ſeveral Speculative Perſons are of Opinion that 


our Sex has of late Years been very Saucy, and that the 


Is con: Hoop Petticoat is made uſe of to keep us at a Diſtance. 
unde It is moſt certain that a Woman's Honour cannot be 
Lettr better entrenched than after this manner, in Circle within 


Circle, amidſt ſuch a Varicty of Out-works and Linesof 
Circumvallation. A Female who is thus inveſted in 
Whale-Bone is ſufficiently ſecured againſt the Approaches 
of an ill-bred Fellow, who might as well think of Sir 
George Etheridge's way of making Love in a Tub, as in 
the midſt of 4 many Hoops. 

* AMONG theſe various Conjectures, there are Men 
of Superſtitious Tempers, who look upon the Hoop- 
Petticoat as a kind of Prodigy. Some will have it that it 


portends the Downfall of the French King, and obſerve 
e ee that the Farthingale appeared in England alittle before the 
v ome Ruin of the Spaniſh Monarchy. Others are of Opinion 
£ c74{MF that it foretels Battel and Blocd-ſhed, and believe it of 
pu p the fame Prognoftication as the Tail of a Blazing Star. 
Hes; For my part, I am apt to think it is a Sign that Multi- 


* are coming into the World, rather than going out 
it. 
„IHE firſt time I ſaw a Lady dreſſed in one of theſe 
Petticoats, I could not forbear blaming her in my own 
Thoughts for walking abroad when ſhe was ſo near her 
| Time, 
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* Time, but ſoon recovered my ſelf out of my Error, whe, 
* I found all the Modiſh Part of the Sex as far gone x; E F 
* ſelf. It is generally thought ſome crafty Women hn — * 
* thus betrayed their Companions into Hoops, tha ther f ber. . 
might make them acceſlary to their own Concealment, 


Ne 128. 


* which h 


and by that means eſcape the Cenſure of the World; ; _ f 
* wary Generals have ſometimes dreſſed two or three Do-. fa = 
en of their Friends in their own Habit, that they might ona 
* not draw upon. themſelves any particular Attacks from think 
the Enemy. The ſtrutting Petticoat ſmooths all Diſtinct. * - Oy 
* ons, levels the Mother with the Daughter, and ſets Mun bo wit 
and Matrons, Wives and Widows, upon the ſame B30. 7 ** 
tom. In the mean while, I cannot but be troubled to {e 1 


* fo many well ** innocent Virgins bloated up, an oſt 
* waddling up and down like big · bellied Women. _—_ 
_ * SHOULD this Faſhion get among the ordinary peo. 
ple ourpublick Ways would be ſo crouded that we ſhoull 
want Street-room. Several Congregations of the bet 
* Faſhion find themſelves already very much ſtreightned, 
and if the Mode encreaſe I wiſh it may not drive many 
ordinary Womeninto Meetings and Conventicles. Shoull 
our Sex at the ſametimetake it into-their Heads to wen 
Trunk Breeches (as who knows what their Indignyio 
at this Female Treatment may drive them to) a Man an 
his Wife would fill a whole Pew. 
* YOU know, Sir, it is recorded of Alexander the 
* Great, that in his Indian Expedition he buried ſeveral Sui: 
of Armour which by his Directions were made much too 
big for any of his Soldiers, in order to give Polterity u 
extraordinary Idea of him, and make them believe he bu 
commanded an Army of Giants. I am perſuaded thi 
if one of the preſent Petticoats happens to be hung up i 
any Repoſitory of Curioſities, it will lead into the fam! 
River the Generations that lie ſome Removes from us; 
- unleſs we can believe our Poſterity will think ſo diſte ; 
ſpectfully of their Great Grand- Mothers, that they mai Wc. 
6. themblves Monſtrous to appear Amiable. the othe 
WHEN I ſurvey. this new-faſhioned Roronda in I Wh. 
© its Parts, I cannot but think of the old Philoſopher, wid 
after having entered into an Egyptian Temple, and loo 
ed about for the Idol of tho Place, at length diſcovered! 
© little Black Monkey enſhrined in the midſt of it, - 
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' which he could not forbear crying out, (to the great Scan- 
dal of the Worſhippers) What a magnificent Palace is 
here for ſuch a ridiculous Inhabitant? 

"+ THOUGH you have taken a Reſolution, in one of 
your Papers, to avoid deſcending to Particularities of Dreſs, 
believe you will not think it below you on ſo extraor- 


© Do- . dinary an Occaſion, to Unhoop the fait Sex, and cure this 
might Wb faſhionable Ty mpany that is got among them. I am apt 
l to think the Petticoat will ſhrink of its own Accord at 
indi 


your firſt coming to Town; at leaſt a Touch of your 
pen will make it contract it ſelf, like the Senſitive Plant, 
and by that Means oblige ſeveral Who are either terrified 
or aſtoniſhed at this portentous Novelty, and among the 
reſt, 


Your humble Servant, &c. 


OOO en TT A, 
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Concordia diſcors. Luc. 


lan and 
170 70 MEN in their Nature are much more gay and 
| 1 Soi \ Joyous than Men; whether it be that their Blood 


is more refined, their Fibres moredelicate, and their 


0 * nimal Spirits more light and volatile; or whether, as ſome 
* ve imagined, there may not be a kind of Sex in the very 


ul, I ſhall not pretend to determine. As Vivacity is the 
Gitt of Women, Gravity is that of Men. They ſhould 


Bo each of them therefore keep a Watch upon the particular 
_ =; Buſs which Nature has fixed in their Minds, that it may not 
5 dite, too much, and lead them out of the Paths of Reaſon. 


„ 1 bis will certainly happen, if the one in every Word and 
Md IT affects the Character of being rigid al ſevere, and 


1 ind the other of being brisk and airy. Men ſhould beware of 
er, Who being captivated by a kind of ſavage Philoſophy, Women 

eee e L thoughtleſs Gallantry. Where theſe Precautions are 

m_ t obſerved, the Man often degenerates into a Cynick, 

. un Woman into a Coquet; the Man grows ſullen and 
' wii roſe, the Woman impertinent and fantaſtical. 


BY 
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BY what I have ſaid we may conclude, Men and We 
men were made as Counterparts to one another, that th 
Pains and Anxicties of the Husband might be relieved by 
the Sprightlineſs and good Humour of the Wife. When 
theſe are rightly tempered, Care and Chear fulneſs go Hand 
in Hand; and the Family, like a Ship that is daß trim. 
med, wants neither Sail nor Ballaſt. 

NATURAL Hiſtorians obſerve, (for whilſt I am in 
the Country I muſt fetch my Alluſions from thence) The: 
only the Male Birds have Voices; That their Songs begin 
a little before Breeding-time, and end a little after: Thy 
whilſt the Hen is covering her Egge, the Male general 


takes his Stand upon a neighhouring Bough within he 


Hearing; and by that means amuſes and diverts her with 
his Songs during the whole Time of her Sitting. 

THIS Contract among Birds laſts no longer than til 
a Brood of young ones ariſes from it; ſo that in the fe 
ther'd Kind, the Cares and Fatigues of the married State, if 
I may ſo call it, lie principally upon the Female. On the cov 
trary, as in our Species the Man and the Woman are joined 
together for Life, and the main Burdenreſts upon thefor 
mer, Nature has given all the little Arts of Soothing ant 
Blandiſhment to the Female, that ſhe may chear and i 
mate her Companion in a conſtant and aſſiduous Applictts 
on to the making a Proviſion for his Family, and the edu 
cating of their common Children, This however is not 
to be taken ſo ſtrictly, as if the ſame Duties were not ef 
ten reciprocal, and incumbent on both Parties; but on j 
to ſet forth what ſeems to have been the general Intention 
of Nature, in the different Inclinations and Endowment 
which are beſtowed on the different Sexes. 

BU T whatever was the Reaſon that Man and Woma 
were made with this Variety of Temper, if we obſerie 
the Conduct of the fair Sex, we find that they chuſe r 
ther to aſſociate themſelves with a Perſon who reſembls 
them in that light and volatile Humour which is natun 
to them, than to ſuch as are qualified to moderate and 
copnter-ballance it. It has been an old Complaint, Ti 
Coxcomb carries it with them before the Man of Senle 
hen we ſee a Fellow loud and talkative, full of inf 

and Laughter, we may venture to pronounce hin! 
emale Favourite: Noiſe and Flutter are ſuch Accompil 
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ments as they cannot withſtand. To be ſhort, the Paſſion. 
of an ordinary Woman for a Man is nothing elſe but Self- 
ve diverted upon another Object: She would have the 


wy Lover a Woman inevery thing but her Sex, I donot know: 
Hay 2 finer Piece of Satyr on this Part of Womankind, than, 
** thoſe Lines of Mr. Dryden, 


Our thoughtleſs Sex is caught by tar Form 
And empty Noiſe, and loves it ſelf in Man. 


THIS is a Source of infinite Calamities to the Sex, as 
it frequently joins them to Men who in their own 
Thoughts are as fine Creatures as themſelves; or if they 
chance to be good-humoured, ſerve only to diſſipate their 
Fortunes, inflame their Follies, and aggravate their In- 
liſcretions. = | . 

THE fame female Leviry is no leſs fatal to them after 


han ti Marriage than before: It repreſents to their Imaginations 
he fee Ie faithful prudent Husband as an honeſt tractable and 
tate, (BW meſtick Animal; and turns their Thoughts upon the. 
he co Bice gay Gentleman that laughs, ſings, and dreſſes ſo much 
youu more agreeably. 


AS this irregular Vivacity of Temper leads aſtray the 


15 „ ents of ordinary Women in the Choice of their Lovers 
8 ö """W:nd the Treatment of their Husbands, it operates with the 
0 pr lime pernicious Influence towards their Children, ho are 


twght to accompliſh themſelves in all thoſe ſublime Per- 
ſections that appear captivating in the Eye of their Mo- 
ther, She admires in her Son what ſhe loved in her Gal- 
ant; and by that Means contributes all ſhe can to perpe- 
tate her ſelf in a worthleſs Progeny. 

THE younger Faufina was a lively Inſtance of this Sort 
of Women, Notwithſtanding ſhe was married to Marcus 
Aurelius, one of the greateſt, wiſeſt, and beſt ofthe Roman 
xperors, ſhe thought a common Gladiator much the pret- 
Gila tier Gentleman; and had taken ſuch Care to accompliſh 
nem" ber Son Commodus according to her own Notions of a fine 
Man, that when he aſcended the Throne of his Father, he 

Tis became the moſt fooliſh and abandoned Tyrant that was 
; ry der placed at the Head of the Roman Empire, ſignalizing 
2 oi himſelf in nothing but the fighting of Prizes, and knock- 

ing out Mens Brains. As he had no Taſte of true Glory, 
We ſee him in ſeveral Medals and Statues which are ſtill ex- 
3 tant 
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tant of him, equipped like an Hercule with a Club and 
Lion's Skin. | 

I have been led into this Speculation by the Character. 
have heard of a Country-Gentleman and his Lady, whods No 12 
not live many Miles from Sir Roo ER. The Wife is u 
old Coquet, that is always hankering after the Diverſionsdf WM me 
the Town ; the Husband a moroſe Ruſtick, that frowns and 


frets at the Name of it. The Wife is over- run with Af. _— 
fectation, the Husband ſunk into Brutality : The Lady cn. 

not bear the Noiſe of the Larks and Nightingales, hate: R 

our tedious Summer-Days, and is fick at the Sight of ſha (3 p 

37 Woods and purling Streams; the Husband wonders how el 

any one can be pleaſed with the Fooleries of Plays and C. vines a G 

peras, and rails from Morning to Night at eſſenced fo ery Oc 

and tawdy Courtiers. The Children are educated in thele Br... of x 

different Notions of their Parents. The Sons follow tbe In i1unri, 

Father about his Grounds, while the Daughters read Vo- Wh, .c: that 

lumes of Love-Letters and Romances to their Mother. by Nountry 

this Means it comes to paſs, that the Girls look upon ther Drapery t: 

Father as a Clown, and the Boys think their Mother w fance fro 

better than ſhe ſhould be. Much Faſhi 

HOW different are the Lives of Ariſtus and Aſpatia! Nporations. 

The innocent Vivacity of the one is tempered and comp Nies a Jo 

ſed by the chearful Gravity of the other. The Wife grow! Ne who | 

Wiſe by the Diſcourſes of the Husband, and the Husbad BS: 2. as gr 

good-humour'd by the Converſations of the Wife. Aru e conver; 

would not be ſo amiable were it not for his 4/pat'a, na Whey woul 

atiaſo much to beeſteemed were it not for her Arif. Wer are as 

ir Virtues are blended in their Children, and diffuſe Winning af 

through the whole Family a perpetual Spirit of Benero etain Ha 

lence, Complacency, and Satisfaction. CBWic them 
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yertentem ſeſe fruſtra ſectabere canthum 
Cum rota poſterior curras & in axe ſecundo. 


VID * 


f . 
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Perf, 


REAT Maſters in Painting never care for drawing 
(3 People in the Faſhion ; as very well knowing that 

the Head-dreſs, or Perriwig, that now prevails, and 
gives a Grace to their Portraitures at preſent, will make 
very odd Figure, and perhaps look monſtrous in the 
Eyes of Poſterity. For this Reaſon they often repreſent 
an illuſtrious Perſon in a Roman Habit, or in ſome other 
Dreſs that never varies. I could wiſh, for the ſake of my 
untry Friends, that there was ſuch a kind of everlaſting 
Drapery to be made ule of by all who live at a certain di- 
ance from the Town, and that they would agree upon 
uch Faſhions as ſhould never be liable to Changes and In- 
vations. For want of this Standing Dreſs, a Man who 
kes a Journey into the Country is as much ſurprized, as 
ne who walks in a Gallery of old Family Pictures; and 
Ind; as great a Variety of Garbs and Habits in the Perſons 
e converſes with. Did they keep to one conſtant Dreſs 
ey would ſometimes be in the Faſhion, which they ne- 
are as Matters are managed at preſent. If inſtead of 
inning after the Mode, they would continue fixed in one 
ertain Habit, the Mode would ſome time or other over- 
ake them, as a Clock that ſtands till is ſure to point right 
ncein twelve Hours: In this Caſe therefore I would adviſe 
dem, as a Gentleman did his Friend who was hunting about 
be whole Town after a rambling Fellow, if you follow him 
du will never find him, but it you plant your felt at the 
orner of any one Street, I'll engage it will not be long 
efore you ſee him. | 
| have already touched upon this Subject, in a Specula- 
on which ſhews how cruelly the Country are led aſtray 
tolowing the Town; and equipped in à ridiculous Ha- 
„ when they fancy themſelves in the height of the MoJe. 
nce that Specalation I have received a Letter (Which I 
Vol, II. MY there 
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there hinted at) from a Gentleman who is now in th- 
Weſtern Circuit, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


CID EING a Lawyer of the Middle Temple, a Corniſhmaz 
* by Birth, I generally ride the Weſtern Circuit tor 

my Health, and as I am not interrupted with Clients 
* have leiſure to make many Obfervations that eſcape the 
Notice of my Fellow-Travellers, 

ONE of the moſt faſhionable Women I met with 
© jn all the Circuit was my Landladly at Stains, wherel 
* chanccd to be on a Holiday. Her Commode was not haf 
* a Foot high, aud her Petticoat within ſome Yards of 
* modiſh Circumference. In the ſame Place I obſerved ; 
« young Fellow with a tolerable Perriwig, had it not been 
covered with a Hat that was ſhaped in the Ramillie Cock 
* As I proceeded in my Journey | obſerved the Petticor 
grew ſcantier and ſcantier, and about threeſcore Mil 
from London was ſo very unfaſhionable, that a Woman 
might walk in it without any manner of Inconvent 
* ence, 

© Not far from Salisbury I took Notice of a Juſtice! 
$ Peace's Lady, who was at leaſt ten Years behind handn 
© her Dreſs, but at the ſame time as fine as Hands col 
* makeher. She was flounced and furbelowed from Heu 
* to Foot; every Ribbon was wrinkled, and every Par 
of her Garments in Curl, ſo that ſhe looked like one d 
* thoſe Animals which in the Country we call a Frier 
land Hen. 

© Not many Miles beyond this Place T was informed 
that one of the laſt Year's little Muffs had by ſome meas 
or other ſtraggled into thoſe Parts, and that all the We- 
men of Faſhion were cutting their old Mu ffs in two, 0 
* retrenching them, according to the little Mode wii 
* was got among them. I cannot believe the Report tie! 
have there, that it was ſent down frank'd by a Parit 
* ment-man in a little Packet; but probably by next Vn 
ter this Faſhion will be at the height in the Count!) 
* when it is quite out at London. 

* THE grea eſt Beau at our next Country Seſfons w 
dreſſed in a moſt monſtrous Faxen Perriwig, that Wi 
made in King William's Reign, The Weatcr ot it goes 
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it ſeems, in his own Hair, when he is at home, and lets 

the WW bis Wig lie in Buckle for a whole half Year, that he may 
put it on upon Occaſion to meet the Judges in it. 

« I muſt not here omit an Adventure which happened 

tous ina Country Church upon the Frontiers of Cornwall. 

ma As we were in the midſt of the Service, a Lady whois 

it tor the chief Woman of the Place, and had paſſed the Winter 

lients, at London with her Husband, entered the Congregation in 

e the a little Head-dreſs, and a hoop'd Petticoat. The Peo- 

ple, who were wonderfully ſtartled at ſuch a Sight, all 

with of them roſe up. Some ſtared at the prodigious Bottom, 

here | ¶ ind ſome at the little Top of this ſtrange Dreſs. In the 

ot haf mean time the Lady. of the Manor filled the Area of the 

s of Church, and walked up to her Pew with an unſpeaka- 

ved dle Satisfaction, amidſt the Whiſpers, Conjectures and 

ot been WW Aſtoniſhments of the whole Conprepation. 


Cock. © UPON our way from hence we ſaw a young Fel- 
tticon WF low riding towards us full Gallop, with a Bob- Wig and 
e Vives Wi black Silken Bag tied to it. He ſtopt ſhort at the Coach, 
oma to ask us how far the Judges were behind us. His Stay 


on ve v ſo very ſhort, tha: we had only time to obſerve his 


new Silk Waſtcoat, which was unbuttoned in ſeveral 


(ice i Places to let us fee that he had a clean Shirt on, which 
hand was rufled down to his middle. 

s cod FROM this Place, during our Progreſs through the 
m Heap moſt Weſtern Parts of the Kingdom, we fancied our 


ery Part 
e one 0 
Frie v: 


kives in King Charles the Second's Reign, the People ha- 
ring made very little Variations in their Dreſs ſince that 
ame. The ſmarteſt of the Country Squires appear ſtill 
in the Monmouth Cock, and when they go a wooing 
forme der her they have any Poſt in the Militia or nor) they 
e meu eeneraly put on a red Coat, We were indeed very much 
he Wes lprixed, at the Place wie lay atlaſt Night, to meet with 
o, 0 Gentleman that had accoutered himfelf in a Night-Cap 
eig. a Coat with long Pockets and ſlit Sleeves, and a pair 
df Shoes with high Scollop Tops; but we ſoon found 
dy his Converſation that he was a Perſon who laughed 
I the Ipnorance and Ruſticity of the Country People, 


neter 


Oun''f, ne was reſolved to live and die in the Mode. 
' SIR, If you think this Account of my Travels may 
1905 war of any Advantage to the Publick, 1 will next Year 
that wh 


Tube you with ſuch Occurrences as I ſhall meet with 


t n dees 12 in 
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in our Parts of England. For I am informed there js 
greater Curioſities in the Northern Circuit than in the 
Weſtern; and that a Faſhion makes its Progreſs mug 
flower into Cumberlans than into Cornwall. I have hend 
in particular, that the Steenkirk arrived but two Month 
ago at Newcaſile, and that there are ſeveral Commode 
in = Parts which are worth taking a Journey thithe 
* tO Ice. 
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SIR I 
Monday, Fuly 30. 3 
Fre” e e to nr 
Fortunes. 

n—— Semperque recentes - {Wrcopoſal, 
Convectare juvat prædas, & vivere rapto. vi ca 
ery dili 

S I was Yeſterday riding out in the Fields with 2 - 
Friend Sir Roo tr, we lawat alittle Diſtance fi ler Parti 

us a Troop of Gypſies. Upon the firſt Diſcovery nend Si 

them, my Friend was in ſome doubt whether he ſhouhis Palm 
not exert the F#uſtice of the Peace upon ſuch a Band of Lind it into 
leſs Vagrants; but not having his Clerk with him, wilt coulc 
is a neceſſary Counſellor on theſe Occaſions, and fei der and 
that his Poultry might fare the worſe for it, he let ie had a 
Thought drop. But at the ſame Time gave me a per night cr 
lar Account of the Miſchiefs they do in the Country, inetime 
ſtealing Peoples Goods and ſpoiling their Servants. Hipleaſed 
ſtray Piece of Linnen hangs upon an Hedge, ſays Sir M his Har 
GER; they are ſure to have it; if a Hog loſes his Way Wiſhould dre 
the Fields, it is ten to one but he becomes their Prey; M bid h. 
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Geeſe cannot live in Peace for them; if a Man proſea 
them with Severity, his Hen-rooſt is ſure to pay for! 
They generally ſtraggle into theſe Parts about this I 
of the Year ; and ſer the Heads of our Servant-Maid 
agog for Husbands, that we do not expect to have 
Buſineſs done, as it ſhould be, whilſt they are in the Cc 
try. I have an honeſt Dairy- Maid who croſſes their fi 
with a Piece of Silver every Summer, and never fais 


ing promiſed the handſomeſt young Fellow in the! 
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fr her Pains. Your Friend the Butler has been Fool e- 
mud cough to be ſeduced by them; and though he is ſure to 

cheadW& 2 Knife, a Fork, or a Spoon every Time his Fortune 

is told him, generally ſhuts himſelf up in the Pantry with 

n old Gypſie for above half an Hour once in a Twelve- 

montk. Sweethearts are the things they live upon, which 

they beſtow very plentifully upon all thoſe that apply them- 

eues to them, You ſee now and: then ſome handſome 
young Jades among them: The Sluts have very often white 
ſerth and black Eyes. 

SIR RooER obſerving that I liftned with great At- 
ention to his Account of a People who were fo entirely 
em to me, told me, That if I would they ſhould tell us our 
Fortunes. As I was very well pleaſed with the Knight's 
Propoſal, we rid up and communicated our Hands to them. 
Caſſandra of the Crew, after having examined my Lines 
ery diligently, told me, That I loyed a pretty Maid in a 
orner, that I was a good Woman's Man, with ſome o- 
her Particulars which I do notthink proper to relate. My 


. nend Sir RoGER alighted from his Horſe, and expoſing 

| is Palm to two or three that ſtood by him, they crump- 
d of | it into all Shapes, and diligently ſcanned every Wrinkle 
im, Wat could be made in it; when one of them who was 


der and more Sun-burnt than the reſt, told. him, That 
e had a Widow in Ris Line of Life: Upon which the 
night cryed, Go, go, you are an idle Baggage; and at the 
metime ſmiled upon me. The Gypſie finding he was not 
pleaſed in his Heart, told him after a further Enquiry in- 
his Hand, that his True- love was conſtant, and that ſhe 
bould dream of him to Night. My old Friend cryed Piſh, 
nd bid her go on. The Gypſie told him that he was a Bat- 
lor, but would not be ſo long; and that he was dearer 


"ay for e ſome Body than he thought: The Knight ſtill repeated, 
this TingPhe was an idle Baggage, and bid her go on. Ah Maſter, 
t- Mais Wikys the Gypſie, that roguiſh Leer of yours makes a pretty 
o have Woman's Heart ake; you ha'n't that Simper about the 
1 the C ouh for Nothing The uncouth Gibberiſh with 
their Eich all this was uttered like the darkneſs of an Oracle, 
ver * nde us the more attentive to it. To be ſhort, the Knight - 
1K! 


it the Money with her that he had croſſed her Hand 
Mn, and got up again on his Horſe, 5 
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AS we were riding away, Sir RoGER told me, thy gurus 
he knew ſeveral ſenſible People who believed theſcGypics . the F 
now and then foretold very ſtrange things; and for Hut WY « to G 
an Hour her appeared more jocund than ordinay, if « with 
In the Height of his good Humour, meeting a common Ml « gerſt; 
Beggar upon the Road who was no Conjurer, as hewent ff Sory le 
to relieve him he found his Pocket was pickt: That beig WM Linguil 
a Kind of Palmiſtry at which this Race of Vermin ut — 2 
very dexterous. 3 thing th 

I might here entertain my Reader with Hiſtorical N. die all 


marks on this idle profligate People, who infeſt all the ¶ uſed to 
Countries of Europe, and live inthe Midft of Goverr,mens WM ſad, th 
in a kind of Common-wealth by themdelves. But inſtead upon N 
of entering into Obſervations of this nature, I ſhall H and Hor 
the remaining of my Paper with a Story which is ſeveral « 
ſtill freſh in Holiazd, and was printed in one of our Month-B merly v 
ly Accounts about twenty Years ago. As the Trekſchuyt 
or Hackney-boat, which carries Paſſengers from Lei 
to Amſterdam, was putting off, a Boy running alongthe 
Side of the Canal deſted to be taken in; which the 
* Maſter of the Boar refuſed, becauſe the Lad had not quit 
Money enough to pay the uſual Fare. An eminent Ve. 
«* Chant being pleaſed with the Looks of the Boy, and (-h——— 
« cretly touched with Compaſſion towards him, paid the 
* Money for him, and ordered him to be taken on board, Up | 
on talking with him afterwards, he found that he cu r . 
ſpeak readily in three or four . ns learned [ firm 
* upon further Examination that he had ſtoln aui ſelf 
«* when he was a Child by a Gypſy, and had rambledeai prend 
« ſince with aGang of thoſe Strollers up and down ſereii © 15 
« Parts of Euope. It happened that the Merchant, ho before f 
« Heart ſeems to have inclined towards the Boy by a {ec parpoſe 
« kind of Inſtin&, had himſelf loſt a Child ſome Years be of 6 i. 
fore. The Parents, after a long Search for him, gat by this 
him for drowned in one of the Canals with which thay ee 3 
Country abounds ; and the Mother was fo afflicted ati e #4 
* Loſs of a fine Boy, who was her only Son, that ſhed, does 
ed for Grief of it. Upon laying together all Particung Confuſic 
and examining the ſeveral Moles and Marks by whichth nen 
« Mother uſed to deſcribe the Child when he was firſtwil Home 
ſing, the Boy proved to be the Son of the Merchant ; 
© whoſe Heart had ſo unaccountably meltedat the * 
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bim. The Lad was very well pleaſed to find a Father 
« who was fo rich, and likely to leave him a good Eſtate ; 
the Father, on the other hand, was not a little delighted 
to ſee a Son return to him, whom he had given for loſt, 
« with ſuch a Strength of Conſtitution, Sharpneſs of Un- 
« derſtanding, and Skill in Languages; Here the printed 
Story leaves off; but if I may give Credit to Reports, our 
Linguiſt having received ſuch extraordinary Rudiments to- 
— a good Education, was after wards trained up in every 
thing that becomes a Gentleman; wearing off by little ana 
litle all the vicious Habits and Practices that he had been 
uſed to in the Courſe of his Peregrinations : Nay, it is 
aid, that he has ſince been employed in foreign Courts 
upon National Buſineſs, with great Reputation to himſelf, 
and Honour to thoſe who ſent him, and that he has viſited 
ſeveral Countries as a publick Miniſter, ia which he for- 
merly wandered as a Gypſy. q C 


— Tpſe rurſum concedite Sylva. Virg. 
T is uſual for a Man who loves Country Sports to pre- 
ſerve the Game in his own Grounds, and divert him- 
ſelf upon thoſe that belong to his Neighbour, My 


Friend Sir R o G E R generally goes two or three Miles 


ſom his Houſe, and gets into the Frontiers of his Eſtate. 
deſore he beats about in ſearch of a Hare or Partridge, on 
purpoſe to ſpare his own Fields, where he is always ſu-e 
of finding Diyertion when the worſt comes to the worſt. 
By this means the Breed about his Houſe has time to en- 
creaſe and multiply, beſides that the Sport is the more agree 
ve where the Game is the harder to come at, and where 
t does nat lie fo thick as to produce any Perplexity or 
Confuſion in the Purſuit. For theſe Reaſons the Country 
— like the Fox, ſeldom preys near his own 
ome, 
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EN the fame manner I have made a Month's Excurſo 
out of the Town, which is the great Field of Game fy 
Sportſmen of my Species, to try my Fortune in the Coun. 
try, where I have ſtarted ſeveral Subjects, and hunted them 
down, with ſome Pleaſure to my ſelf, and J hope to o- 
thers, I am here forced to uſe a great deal of Biligence 
before I can ſpring any thing to my Mind, whereas in 
Town, whilſt I am following one Character, it is ten tg 
one but 1 am croſſed in my Way by another, and put 
| ſuch a Variety of odd Creatures in both Sexes, that they 

foil the Scent of one another, and puzzle the Chace, My 
greateſt Difhculty in the Country is to find Sport, nd 
in Town to chuſe it. In the mean time, as I have given 
a whole Month's Reſt to the Cities of London and Hef- 
miſter, 1 promiſe my {elf abundance of new Game upon 
my return thither. 

IT is indeed high time for me to leave the Country, 
fince I find the whole Neighbourhood begin to grow very 
inquiſitive after my Name and Character: My Love df 
Solitude, Taciturnity, and particular way of Life, having 
raiſed a great Curioſity in all theſe Parts. 

THE Notiens which have been framed of me are v1. 
rious; ſorre look upon me as very proud, ſome as ver; 
modeſt, and ſome as very melancholy. ill. imble, as m 
Friend the Butler tells me, obſerving me very much alone, 
and extreamly ſilent when l am in Company, is afraid | hare 
kiiled a Man. The Country People ſeem to ſuſpect me for 
a Conjurer ; and ſome of them hearing of the Viſit which 
J made to Moll White, will needs have it that Sir R octn 
has brought down a Cunning-Man with him, to cure the 
old Woman, and free the Country from her Charms, 80 
that the Character which Igo under in part of the Neigh- 
bourhood, is what they here call a White Witch. 

A Juſtice of Peace, who lives about five Miles off, and 
is not of Sir Roc E R's Party, has it ſeems ſaid twice or 
thrice at his Table, that he wiſhes Sir Ro ER does ro 
harbour a Jeſuit in his Houſe, and that he thinks the Ger- 
tlemen of the Country would do very well to make me 
give ſome Account of my ſelf. 

ON the other fide, ſome of Sir Ro GER's Friends we 
afraid the old Knight is impoſed upon by a deſigning Fel 
low, and asthey haye heard heconverſes yery promo 

when 
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when he is in Town, do not know but he has brought 
down with him ſome diſcarded Whig, that is ſullen, and 
ays nothing, becauſe he is out of Place. 

SUCH is the Variety of Opinions which are here en- 
tertained of me, ſo that I paſs among ſome for a diſaf- 
feed Perſon, and among others for. a Popiſh Prieſt; a> 
mong ſome for a Wizard, and among others for a Mur- 
derer ; and all this for no other Reaſon, that I can imagine, 
bat becauſe I do not hoot and hollow and make a Noiſe. 
It is true, my Friend Sir Roc E x tells them that it is my 
way, and that I am only a Philoſopher, but this will not 
latisfie them. They think there is more in me than he di- 
ſcovers, and that I do not hold my Tongue for nothing. 

FOR theſe and other Reaſons I ſhall ſet out for London 
To-morrow, having found by Experience that the Country 
is not a Place for a Perſon of my Temper, who does not 
love Jollity, and what they call Good-Neighbourhood. A 
Man that 1s out of Humour when an unexpected Gueſt 
breaks in upon him, and does not care for ſacrificing an At- 
ternoon to every Chance-comer ; that will be the Maſter 
of his ow n Time, and the Purſuer of his own Inclinations, 
makes but a very unſociable Figure in this kind of Life. I 
ſtall therefore retire into the Town, it I may make uſe of 
that Phraſe, and get into the Crowd again as faſt as I can, in 
order to be alone. I can there raiſe what Speculations I 
pleale upon others without being obſerved my ſelf, and at 
the fame time enjoy all the Advantages of Company with 
al the Privileges of Solitude. In the mean while, to finiſh- 
the Month, and conclude theſe my Rural Speculations, I 
ſhall here inſert a Letter from my Friend WIL L. Howe y- 
coMB, who has not lived a Month for theſe forty Years - 
out of the Smoke of Londen, and rallies me after his way 
upon my Country Lite, 


Dear SPEC. 
( ] Suppoſe this Letter will find thee picking of Daiſies, or 

ſmelling to a Lock of Hay, or paſſing away thy time 
in ſome innocent Country Diverſion of the like Nature. I 
. have however Orders from the Club to ſummon thee up 
to Town, being all of us curſedly afraid thou wilt not be 
ale to reliſh our Company, after thy Converſations with 
. Moll, White and Mill. Wimble, 8 don't ſend us. up 
15 a 
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j any more Stories of a Cock aud a Bull, nor frighten tte 
„ Town with Spirits and Witches. Thy Speculations be. 
gin to ſmell confoundedly of Woods and Meadows, 1; 
thou doſt not come up quickly, we ſhall conclude they 
art in Love with one of Sir Roger's Dairy Maids, Ser. 
: vice to Knight. Sir Anpaew is grown the Cock of the 

Club ſince he left us, and if he does not return quick 
- — make every Mother's Son of us Common-wealths 

en. 
Dear Spec, 


Thine Eternally, 
5 WILL. HONEY cows, 
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—— Dui aut Tempus quid potulet non vider, aur plara l. 
quitur, aut ſe oſtentat, aut eorum quibuſcum eft ratimen 
nan habeat, is meptus eſſe dicitur. Tul. 


| AVING notified to my good Friend Sir Roots 
H that I ſhould ſet out for London the next Day, his 


Horſes were ready at the appointed Hour in tht 
x. and, attended by one of his Grooms, I arrived 
at the Country Town at Twilight, in order to be ready for 
the * the Day following. As ſoon as we arrived 
at the Inn, the Servant who waited upon me, enquired of 
the Chamberlain in my Hearing what Company he had for 
the Coach? The Fellow anſwered, Mrs. Betty Arable tir 
great Fortune, and the Widow her Mother, a recrviting 
Officer(who took a Place becauſe they were to go) youry 
Squire Quichſet her Couſin (that her Mother wiſhed herto 
be married to) Ephraim the Quaker her Guardian, and 3 
Gentleman that had ſtudied himfſef dumb from Si 
Rocer Dt CoverLtEY's. I obſerved by what he {iid 
of my {clf, that according to his Office he dealt much i 
Intelligence; and doubted not but there was ſome Fout- 
dation for his Reports of the reſt of the Company, as we. 
23s for the whimfical Account he gave of me. The rei 
Morning at Day-break we were all called; and I, * 
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know my on natural Shyneſs, and endeavour to be as 
little liable to be diſputed with as poſſible, dreſſed im me- 
diately, that I might make no one wait. The firſt Prepa- 
ration for our Setting out, was, that the Captain's Half- Pike 
was placed near the Coach-man, and a Drum behind the 
Coach. In the mean time the Drummer, the Caprain's Equi- 
ge, was very loud, that uone of the Captain's things ſhould 
placed ſo as to be ſpoiled; upon which his Cloak bag 
was fixed in the Seat of the Coach: And the Captain himſelf, 
according to a frequent, though invidious Behaviour of 
military Men, ordered his Man to look ſharp, that none 
but one of the Ladies ſhould have the Place he had taken 
fronting to the Coach-box. 

WE were in {ome little time fixed in our Seats, and fat 
with that Diſlike which People not too good-natured 
uſually conceive of each other at firſt Sight. The Coach 
jumbled us inſenſibly into ſome ſort of Familiarity; and we 
had not moved above two Miles, when the Widovy asked 
the Captain what Succeſs he had in his Recruiting? The 
Officer, with a Frankneſs he believed very gracetul, told 
her, That indeed he had but very little Luck, and had 
* ſuffered much by Deſertion, therefore ſhould be glad to 
end his Warfare in the Service of her or her fair Daughter. 
In a Word, continued he, I am a Soldier, and to be plain 
is my Character: You ſee me, Madam, young, ſound, 
and impudent; take me your ſelf, Widow, or give ine 
* to her, I will be wholly at your Diſpoſal. I am a Sol- 
dier of Fortune, ha!” This wasfollowed by a vain Laugh 
of his own, and a deep Silence of all the reſt of the Com- 
pany. I had nothing left for it but to fall faſt aſleep, which 

did with all Speed. Come, {aid he, reſolve upon it, we 
* will make a Wedding atthenext Town: We will wake 
this pleaſant Companion who is fallen aſleep, to be the 
Brideman, and wag the Quaker a Clap on the Knee) 
he concluded, This {ly Saint, whe, I'll warrant, under- 
* ſtands what's what — 4 you or 235 fhall 
* give the Bride as Father. The Quaker, who happened to 
be a Man of Smartneſs, anſwered, * Friend, 172 it in 
good Part that thou haſt given me the Authority of a Fa- 
* ther over this comely and virtuous Child; and I mult aſ- 
* {ure thee, that if I have the giving her, I ſhall not beſtow 
© ker on thee, Thy Mirth, Friend, ſavouretk of Folly : 
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Thou art a Perſon of a light Mind; thy Drum is a Type 

of thee, it foundeth becauſe it is empty. Verily, it is ng 
from thy Fullneſs, but thy Emptineſs, that thou haſt 
ken this Day. Friend, Friend, we have hired this Coach 
in Partnerſhip with thee, to carry us to the great City; 
we cannot go any other Way. This worthy Mother 
muſt hear thee if thou wilt needs utter thy Follies; we 
cannot help it, Friend, I ſay; if thou wilt, we muſt hexr 
thee: But if thou wert a Man of Underſtanding, thou 
wouldft not take Advantage of thy couragious Counte. 
nance to abaſh us Children of Peace. Thou art, thou ay. 
eſt, a Soldier; give Quarter to us, who cannot reſiſt thee. 
Why didſt thou fleer at our Friend, who feigned himſelf 
aſleep? he ſaid nothing; but how doſt thou know what 
he containeth? If thou fpeakeſt improper things in the 
Hearing of this virtuous young Virgin, conſider it is an 
. Outrage againſt a diſtreſſed Perſon that cannot get from 
. thee: To ſpeak indiſcreetly what we are obliged to hex, 
by being haſped up with thee in this publick Vehicle, i; 
in ſome Degree aſſaulting on the high Road. 

HERE Ephraim pauſed, and the Captain with an hap 
Py and uncommon Impudence (which can be convicted 
and ſupport it {elf at the ſame time) cries, © Faith, Friend, 
* I thank thee; I ſhould have been a little Impertinent if 
thou hadſt not reprimanded me. Come, thou art, I fee 
a ſmoaky old Fellow, and I'll be very orderly the enſuing 
Fart of the Journey. I was a going to give my ſel 
* Airs, but Ladies I beg Pardon. 

THE Captain was ſo little out of Humour, and out 
ap: was ſo far from being fowred by this little Ruf- 
fe, that Ephraim and he took a particular Delight in being 

recable to each other for the future; and aſſumed their 

ifterent Provinces in the Conduct of the Company. Our 
Reckonings, Apartments, and Accommodation, fell under 
Ephraim: and the Captain looked to all Diſputes on the 
| Road, as the good Behaviour of our Coachman, and the 
Right we had of taking Place as going to London of all Ve. 
© hicles coming from thence. The Occurrences we met with 
were ordinary, and very little happened which could en- 
tertain by the Relation of them: But when I conſider d the 
Company we were in, I took it for no ſmall good Fortune 
that the whole Journey was not ſpent in n 
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Type which to one Part of us might be an Entertainment, to the 
is no: other a Suffering. What therefore Ephraim ſaid when we 
ſt ſpo- were almoſt arrived at London, had to mean Air notonly of 
Coach good Underſtanding, but good Breeding. Upon the young 


Lady's expreſſing her Satisfaction in the Journey, and de- 
other caring how delightful it had been to her, Ephraim delivered 
si We himſelf as follows; © There is no ordinary Part of humane 
& hear Life which expreſſeth fo much a good Mind, and a right 
„thou « inward Man, as his Behaviour upon meeting with Stran- 
ounte- WM gers, eſpecially ſuch as may ſeem the moſt unſuitable Com- 
ou ſay. W * panions to him: Such a Man, when he falleth in the Way 
ſt thee. W « with Perſons of Simplicity and Innocence, however knovy- 
umſclf WM * iog he may be in the Ways of Men, will not vaunt him- 
' what W ſelf thereof; but will the rather hide his Superiority to 
in the W them, that he may not be painful unto them. My 
tis Friend, (continued he, turning to the Officer)thee and I 
t from are to part by and by, and peradventure we may never 
) hear, meet again: But be adviſed by a plain Man; Modes and 
cle, is W * Apparels are but Trifles to the real Man, therefore do not 
think ſuch a Man as thy ſelf terrible for thy Garb, nor 
n hay W ſuch a one as me contemptible for mine. When two 
victed WM * ſuch as thee and I meet, with Affections as we ought to 
Triend, have towards each other, thou ſhouldſt rejoice to ſee my 
nent if WW © peaceable Demeanour, and I ſhould be glad to ſee thy 
RY Strength and Ability to protect me in it. T 
nſuing 
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on the HERE is a fort of Delight, which is alternately 
id the mixed with Terror and Sorrow, in the Contem- 
all Ve- plation of Death. The Soul has its Curioſity more 
t with than ordinarily awakened, when it turns its Thoughts up- 


11d en- on the Conduct of ſuch who have behaved themſelves with 
yd the an Equal, a Reſigned, a Chearful, a Generous or Heroick 
orture Temper in that Extremity. We are affected with theſe re- 
_ ſpectiye Manners of Behaviour, as we ſecretly believe ay 
wh | | art 
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Part of the dying Perſon imitable by our ſelves, or ſuch x EP. 
we imagine our ſelves more particularly capable of. Me ceived 
of exalted Minds march before us like Princes, and are, tg left in 
the Ordinary Race of Mankind, rather Subjects for thei; that hi 
Admiration than Example. However, there are no Idea mitt 

ſtrike more forcibly upon our Imaginations, than tho W bimſell 


which are raiſed from Reflections upon the Exits of prez 
and excellent Men. Innocent Men who have ſuffered s dies in 
Criminals, tho' they were Bene factors to human Socier,, IT 
ſeem to Fe Perſons of the higheſt Diſtinction, among the which 
vaſtly greater Number of Humane Race, the Dead. When Minds 
the Iniquity of the Times brought Socrates to his Executi. W of Lift 
on, how great and wonderful is it to behold him, unſup. Tt 
ported by any thing but the Teſtimony of his own Com. an auk 
ſcience and Conjectures of Hereafter, receive the Poiſon WW Gion, 
with an Air of Mirth and good Humour, and as if going it is n. 
on an agreeable Journey beſpeak ſome Deity to make n applyi 
fortunate. Ast 
When Phocion's good Actions had met with the lic: WW conce 
Reward from his Country, and he was led to Death wr! Subjec 
many others of his Friends, they bewailing their Fate, he tho' a 
walking compoſedly towards the Place of Execution, how I v 
gracefully does he ſupport his Illuſtrious Character to the WW rally | 
very laſt Inſtant. One of the Rabble ſpitting at him 2b. fteal 
paſſed, with his uſual Authority he called to know if 0 Frien. 
one was ready to teach this Fellow: how to behave himſc!. with 
When a poor-{pirited Creature that dyed at the fame tim: BW Years 
for his Crimes bemoaned himſelf unmanfully, he rebuke found 
him with this Queftion, Is it no Conſolation to ſuch 1 do? 
Man as thou art to die with Phozion ? At the Inſtant when like t 
he was to die, they asked het Commands he had for h him; 
Son, he anſwered, to forget this Injury of the Athenian. Kao 
Niocles, his Friend, under the ſame Sentence, deſired b: me le 
might drink the Potion before him; Phocion ſaid, because Mott 
he never had denied him any thing he would not eve! Was 
this, the moſt difficult Requeſt he had ever made. How 
THESE laſtances were very noble and great, and ti: Sorre 
Reflections of thoſe Sublime Spirits had made Death 0 
them what it is really intended to be by the Author of N- 0 | 
ture, a Relief from a various Being ever ſubject to Sa 
rows and Difficulties, 15 
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EPAMINONDAS the Theban General, having re- 
ceived in Fight a Mortal Stab with a Sword, which was 
left in his Body, lay in that Poſture till he had Intelligence 
that his Troops had obtained the Victory, and then per- 
mitted it to be drawn out, at which Inſtant he expreſſed 
himſelf in this manner, This is not the end of my Life, m 
Fellow Soldiers; it is now your Epaminondas 1s born, obs 
dies in ſo much Glory. 

IT were an endleſs Labour to collect the Accounts with 
which all Ages have filled the World of noble and Heroick 
Minds that have reſigned this Being, as if the termination 
of Life were but an ordinary Occurrence of it. 

THIS common-place way of Thinking fell into fr 
an aukward Endeavour to throw off areal and freſh Affli- 
ction, by turning over Books in a Melancholy Mood; but 
it is not eaſy to remove Griefs which touch the Heart, by 
applying Remedies which only entertain the Imagination. 
As therefore this Paper is to confiſt of any thing which 
concerns Human Life, I cannot help letting the preſent 
Subje& regard what has been the laſt Object of my Eyes, 
tho an Entertainment of Sorrow. 

I went this Evening to viſit a Friend, with a deſign to 
rally him, upon a Story I had heard of his intending to 
ſteal a Marriage without the Privity of us his intimate 
Friends and Acquaintance. I came into his Apartment 
with that Intimacy which J have done for very many 
Years, and walked directly into his Bed-charnber, where I 
found my Friend in the Agonies of Death. What could 1 
do? The innocent Mirth in my Thoughts ſtruck upon me 
like the moſt Aagitious Wickedneſs: I in vain called upon 
bim; he was ſenſeleſs, and too far ſpent to have the leaſt 
Know of my Sorrow, or any Pain in himſelf, Give 
me leave to tranſcribe my — Roar as I ſtood by his 
Mother, dumb with the weight of Grief for a Son who 
was her Honour, and her Comfort, and never till that 
Hour ſince his Birth had been an Occaſion of a Moment's 
Sorrow to her. | 


0 OW ſurprizing is this Change! from the Poſſeſſion 
H of vigorous Life and Strength, to be reduced in 

© a few Hours to this fatal Extremity! Thoſe Lips which 
look ſo pale and livid, within theſe few Days me 
| | light 
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light to all who heard their Utterance: It was the Buj. 
* neſs, the Purpoſe of his Being, next to Obeying him to 
* whom he is going, to pleaſe and inſtruct, and that for 
no other end Put to pleaſe and inſtruct. Kindneſs wy 
the Motive of his Actions, and with all the Capacity re- 
* quiſite for making a Figure in a contentious World, Mo- 
deration, Good-Nature, Affability, Tem ce and Cha 
ſtity, were the Arts of his Excellent Life. There as be 
* lies in helpleſs Agony, no Wiſe Man who knew him { 
* well as l, but wood ret all the World can beſtow to 
be ſo near the End of ſuch a Life. Why does my Heart 
ſo little obey my Reaſon as to lament thee thou excellent 
* Man. Heaven receive him, or reſtore him Thy 
beloved Mother, thy obliged Friends, thy helpleſs Servants, 
* ſtand around thee without Diſtinction. How much 


* BUT now that good Heart burſts, and he is at reſt- 
with that Breath expired a Soul who never indulged 1 
* Paſſion unfit for the Place he is to: Where are now 
thy Plans of Juſtice, of Truth, of Honour? Of what uſe 
* the Volumes thou haſt collated, the Arguments thou haſt 
* Invented, the Examples thou haſt followed. Poor were 
the Expectations of the Studious, the Modeſt and the 
Good, if the Reward of their Labours were only to be 
* expected from Man. No, my Friend, they intended 
* Pleadings, thy intended Good Offices to thy Friends, thy 
intended Services to thy Country, are already per formel 
* (as to thy Concern in them) in his ſight before whom 
the Paſt, Preſent and Future, appear at one view. While 
* others with thy Talents were tormented with Ambition, 
* with Vain-Glory, with Envy, with Emulation, how wel 
didſt thou turn thy Mind to its awn Improvement in 
* things out of the Power of Fortune; in Probity, in In- 
* tegrity, in the Practice and Study of Juſtice ; how filent 
* thy Paſſage, how private thy Journey, how Gloriousthy 
End! Many have I known more Famous, ſome more nom 
ing, not one ſo Innoce: | R 


* wouldft thou, hadſt thou thy Senſes, ſay to each of us. 
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9 134 Friday, Auguſt 3. 
———Opiferque per Orbem 
Dicor— — Ovid. 

U RING my Abſence in the Country, ſeveral 
Packets have been left for me, which were not for- 
warded to me, becauſe I was expected every Day in 

Town. The Author of the following Letter, dated from 

Tewer-hill, having ſometimes been entertained with ſome 

Learned Gentlemen in Pluſh Doublets, Who - have vended 

their Wares from a Stage in that Place, has pleaſantly e- 

nough addreſſed to Me, as no leſs a Sage in Morality, than 

thoſe are in Phyſick. To comply with his kind Inclinati- 
on to make my Cures famous, I ſhall give you his Teſti- 
monial of my great Abilities at large in 2 own Words, 


SIX, 


( You R ſaying t'other Day there is ſomething won- 
* derful in the Narrownefſs of thoſe Minds, which 
' can be pleaſed, and be barren of Bounty to thoſe who 
— them, makes me in pain that I am not a Man of 
' Power: If I were, you ſhould ſoon ſee how much I ap- 
prove your Speculations. In the mean time, I beg leave 
to ſupply that Inability with the empty Tribute of an 
* honeſt Mind, by telling you plainly I love and thank you 
for your daily Refreſhments. I conſtantly peruſe your 
paper as I ſmoke my Morning's Pipe, (tho' I can't for- 
bear reading the Motto before I fill and light) and real- 
y it gives a grateful Reliſh to every Whif; each Para- 
* graph is freight either with uſeful or delightful Notions, 
© and I never fail of being high Hooray or improved, 
* The Variety of your Subjects ſurprizes me as much as a 
* Rox of Pictures did formerly, in which there was only 
one Face, that by pulling ſome Pieces of Iſinglaſs over it, 
vas changed into a grave Senator or a Merry Andrew, a 
* Patch'd Lady or a Nun, a Beau or a Black- a- more, a Prude 
or a Coquet, a Country Squire ora Conjurer, with ma- 
ay other different Repreſentations (very entertaining 2s 
« you 
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* you are) tho ſtill the ſame at the Bottom. This was; 
* childiſh Amuſement when I was carried away with ou. 
* ward Appearance, but you make a deeper Impreſſion, and 
affect the ſecret Springs of the Mind; you charm the Fa. 
: 8 ſooth the Paſſions, and inſenſibly lead the Readerti 
* that Sweetneſs of Temper that you ſo well deſcribe; you 
rouſe Generoſity with that Spirit, and inculcate Hum: 
* nity with that Eaſe, that he muſt be miſerably Stupid tha 
is not affected by you. I can't ſay indeed that you have 
put Impertinence to Silence, or Vanity out of Counte. 
; _—_—y — methinks you 3 for it, as a 
Man that ever appeared upon a publick Stage; and offer 
an infallible Cure of Vice and Folly, for * of One 
* Penny, And fince it is uſual for thoſe who receive he- 
* nefit by ſuch famous Operators, to publiſh an Advertiſe 
ment, that others may reapthe ſame Advantage, I think 
my ſelf obliged to declare to all the World, that having 
for along time been ſplenatick, ill- natured, froward, uf 
* picious and unſociable, by the Application of your Me. 
dicines, taken only with half an Ounce of right Virginia 
* Tobacco, for ſix ſucceſſive Mornings, Iam become open, 
© obliging, officious, frank and hoſpitable. 

I am, 

Your humble Servant, 
and great Admirer, 


Tower-hill, 
July 5. 1711. 


George Truſty 


THIS careful Father and humble Petitioner hereafter 
mentioned, who are under Difficulties about the juſt Ma- 
nagement of Fans, willſoon receive proper Advertiſement 
relating to the Profeſſors in that behalf, with their Place 
of Abode and Methods of Teaching. 


SIR, h Faly the 5th, 1711, 

CT N your pom of Fune the 7th, you Tranſcribe: 
I l E ent to you from a new fort of Muſter-· mi- 

* fter, who teaches Ladies the whole Exerciſe of the Fan; 
] have a Daughter juſt come to Town, who tho! ſhe his 


always held a Fan in her Hand at proper times, yet ſee 


* knows no more how to uſe it according to true Diſci- 
* pline, than an aukward School-boy does to make uſe -: 
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' his new Sword: I have ſent for her on purpoſe to learn 
the Exerciſe, ſhe being already very well accompliſhed in 
+ all other Arts which are neceſſary for a young Lady to 
* underſtand; my Requeſt is, that you will ſpeak to your 
« Correſpondent on my behalf, and in your next Paper let 
me know what he expects, either by the Month, or the 
« (upter, for teaching; and where he keeps his Place of 
Rendezvous; I have a Son too, whom I would fain have 
© taught to gallant Fans, and ſhould be glad to know what 
the Gentleman will have for teaching them both, I find- 
« ing Fans for Practice at my own Expence. This Infor- 
« mation will in the higheſt manner oblige, 
$ I R, Your moſt humble Servant, 
William Wiſeacre. 


* AS ſoon as my Son is in this Art (which I 
' hope will be in a Year's time, for the Boy is pretty apt,) 
i deſign he ſhall learn to ride the great Horſe, (altho' he 
is not yet above twenty Years old) if his Mother, whoſe 
Darling he is, will venture him. 


To the SPECTATOR. 
The humble Petition of Benjamin Eaſie, Gent. 


 Sheweth, | 
( F: HAT it was your Petitioner's Misfortune to walk to 
* Hackney Churchlaſt Sunday, where to his great A- 
© mazement he met with a Soldier of your own training 
« ſhe furls a Fan, recovers a Fan, and goes through the 
« whole Exerciſe of it to Admiration. This well managed 
Officer of yours has, to my knowledge, been the Ruin 
« of above five young Gentlemen beſides my felf, and till 
goes on laying waſte whereſoever ſhe comes, whereby 
« the whole Village is in great Danger. Our humbleRe- 
* queſt is therefore, that this bold Amazon be ordered im- 
: mediately to lay down her Arms, or that you would if- 
« ſhe forth an Order, that we who have been thus injured 
may meet at the Place of General Rendezvous, and there 
« be taught to manage our Snuff - Boxes in ſuch manner as 
« We may be an equal Match for her: 


K And your Petitioner ſhall ever Pray, &c. 
Saturday 
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Auguſt 4. 


Eft brevitate opus, ut currat Sententia——— Hor. 


day, 


N? 135. 


Have ſomewhere read of an eminent Perſon, who uſe! 

in his private Offices of Devotion to give Thanks to 

Heaven that he was born a Frenchman: For my own 
Part, I look upon it as a peculiar Bleſſing that I was bor 
an Engliſhman, Among many other Reaſons, I think my 
ſelf very happy in my Country, as the Language of it i: 
wonderfully adapted to a Man who is ſparing of his Words. 
and an Enemy to Loquacity. 

AST have er reflected on my good Fortune in 
this Particular, I ſhall communicate to the Public my 
Speculations upon the Engliſi Tongue, not doubting but 
they will be acceptable to all my curious Readers. 

THE Engliſh delight in Silence more than any other 
European Nation, if the Remarks which are made on us by 
Foreigners are true. Our Diſcourſe is not kept up in Con- 
verſation, but falls into more Pauſes and Intervals than in 
our Neighbouring Countries; as it is obſerved, that the 
matter of our Writings is thrown much cloſer together, 
and lies in a narrower Compaſs than is uſual in the Works 
of Foreign Authors: For, to favour our Natural Taciturnity, 
when we are obliged to utter our Thoughts, we do it in the 
ſhorteſt way we are able, and give as quick a Birth to our 
Conceptions as poſlible, 

THIS Humour ſhews it ſelf in ſeveral Remarks tha 
we may make upon the Engliſh Langu As firſt of al 
by its abounding in Monoſyllables, which gives us an Op- 
portunity of delivering our Thoughts in few Sounds. This 
indeed takes off from the Elegance of our Tongue, but a 
the ſame time expreſſes our Ideas in the readieſt manne!, 
and conſequently anſwers the firſt Deſign of Speech better 
than the Multitude of Syllables, which make the Words o 
other Languages more Tunable and Sonorous. The Sounds 
of our Engliſh Words are commonly like thoſe of String 
Muſick, ſhort and tranſient, which riſe and periſh 5 l 
\ mg 
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ingle Touch; thoſe of other Languages are like the Notes 
of Wind Inſtruments, ſweet and ſwelling, and lengthen'd 
out into variety of Modulation. 

IN the next place we may obſerve, that where the 
Words are not Monoſyllables, we often make them ſo, as 
much as lies in our Power, by our Rapidity of Pronuncia- 
tion, as it generally happens in moſt of our long Words 
which are derived from the Latin, where we contract the 
length of the Syllables that gives them a grave and ſolemn 
Air in their own Language, to make them more proper 
for diſpatch, and more conformable to the Genius of our 
Tongue, This we may find in a Multitude of Words, as 
Liberty, Conſpiracy, Theatre, Orator, &c. © 

THE fame natural Averſion to Loquacity has of late 
Years made a very conſiderable Alteration in our Language, 
by cloſing in one Syllable the Termination of our Præter- 
perfect Tenſe, as in the Words drown'd, walk'd, arrin/d, for 
drowned, walked, arrived, which has very much disfigured 
the Tongue, and turned a tenth part of our ſmootheſt 
Words into ſo many Cluſters of Conſonants. This is the 
more remarkable, becauſe the want of Vowels in our Lan- 
puage has been the general Complaint of our politeſt Au- 
thors, who nevertheleſs are the Men that have madetheſe 
Retrenchments, and conſequently very much increaſed our 
former Scarcity. 

THIS Reflection on the Words that end in ed, I have 
heard in Converſation from one of the greateſt Genius's this 
7 has produced. I think we may add to the foregoing 
Obſervation, the Change which has happened in our Lan- 
guage, by the Abbreviation of ſeveral Words that are ter- 
minated in eth, by ſubſtituting an ; in the room of the laſt 
Syllable, as in drowns, walks, arrives, and innumerable o- 
ther Words, which in the Pronunciation of our Fore- fathers 
were drewneth, walketh, arriveth. This has wonderfully 
multiplied a Letter which was before too frequent in the 
Eng/rſh Tongue, and added to that hiſing in our Language, 
which is taken ſo much notice of by Foreigners; w at 
the lame time humours our Taciturnity, and eaſes us of 
many ſuperfluous Syllables. 

I might here obſerve, that the ſame ſingle Letter on 
many occaſions does the Office of a whole Word, and re- 
preſents the His and Her of our Fore-fathers. There is no 


doub 
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doubt but the Ear of a Foreigner, which is the beft | 

in this Caſe, would very much diſa e of ſuch Inno 

tions, which indeed we do our ſelves in ſome meaſure 
retaining the old Termination in Writing, and in {| 

the Solemn Offices of our Religjon. | 

AS in the Inftances I have given we have epitomized 
many of our particular Words to the Detriment of our 
Tongue, ſo on other Occaſions we have drawn two Words 
into one, which has likewiſe very much untuned our Lan- 

„and clogged it with Conſonants, as mayn't, cant, 
Bat wont, and the like, for may not, can not, ſhall 
not, will not, &cc. 

I T is perhaps this Humour of Speaking no more than 
we needs muſt, which has ſo miſerably curtailed ſome o. 
our Words, that in familiar Writings and Converſations they 
often loſe all but their firſt Syllables, as in mob. rep. pos. n. 
cog. and the like; aud as all ridiculous Words make their 
firſt Entry into a Language by familiar Phraſes, I dare not 
anſwer for theſe that they will cs in time be looked upon 
as a part of our Tongue. We ſee ſome of our Poets have 
been fo indiſcreet as to imitate Hudibras's Doggrel Expreſ- 
ſions in their ſerious Compoſitions, by throwing out the 
Signs of our Subſtantives, whichare eſſential ro the Engliſ 
Language. Nay, this Humour of ſhortning our Language 
had once run ſo far, that ſome of our celebrated Authors, 
among whom we may reckon Sir Roger L'Eftrange in pur. 
ticular, began to prune their Words of all ſuperfluous Let- 
ters, as they termed them, in order to adjuſt the Spelling 
to the Pronunciation; which would have confounded a. 
our Etymologies, and have quite deſtroyed our Tongue. 

KE may here likewiſe obſerve, that our proper Names, 
when tamiliarized in Exgliſh, generally dwindle to Mono- 
ſyllables, whereas in other modern Languages, they receive 
a fofier Turn on this occaſion, by the Addition of a new 
Syliable. Nick in Italian is Nicolini, Fack in French Fant; 
and ſo of the reſt. 

THERE is another Particular in our Language which 
is a great Inſtance of our Frugality in Words. and that 5 
the tupprefling of ſeveral Particles which muſt be produced 
in other Tougues to make a Sentence intelligible: This Ts 
ten perplexes the beſt Writers, when they find the Re 
tives whom, Which or they, at their Mercy whether they m 
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Juig ye Admiſſion or not; and will never be decided till we 
eafure be ſomething like an Academy, that by thebeſt Authori- 
in z es and Rules drawn from the Analogy of Languages ſhall 
eule all Controverſies between Grammar and Idiom. 
mize WM | bave only conſidered our Language as it ſhews the Ge- 
of our es and natural Temper of the Engliſh, which is modeſt, 
Words Mihoughtful and fincere, and which perhaps may recom- 
r Lan. vend the People, though it has ſpoiled the Tongue. We 


„echt perhaps carry the ſame Thought into other Lan- 
ovages, and deduce a great part of what is peculiar to them 
dom the Genius of the People who ſpeak them. Ir is cer- 
ain, the light talkative Humour of the French, has not a 


© than rk infeted their Tongue, which might be ſhewn by ma- 
asthey i” Inſtances ; as the Genius of the Italians, which is ſo 
pos. m much addicted to Muſick and Ceremony, has moulded all 
> their {cir Words and Phraſes to thoſe particular Uſes. The 
wag xelineſs and Gravity of the Spaniards ſhews it ſelf to Per- 
d upon etion in the Solemnity of their Language; and the blunt 
i have Noneſt Humour of the Germans ſounds better inthe Rough- 
pre. s of the High Dutch, than it would in a Politer Tongue. 


in per- NN 

— age 6. 

oY ——Parthis mendacior Hor. 

gu WA CCORDING to the Requeſt of this ſtrange Fellow, 

2 I ſhall Print the following Letter. : 

eceive My. SPECTATOR, 

a new Shall, without any manner of Preface or Apology, ac- 

Fant; * quaint you, that I am, and ever have been from my 

Youth upward, one of the greateſt Liars this Iiland has 

which Wl Produced, I have read all the Moraliſts upon the Sub- 

that is ect, but could never find any Effect their Diſcourſes had 

duced en me, but to add to my Mistortune by new Thoughts 

nis Ct. nd Ideas, and making me more ready in my Language, 
Rs u capable of ſometimes mixing ſeeming Truths with 

y may il Improbabilities. With this ſtrong Paſſion towards 
bave «hood in this Kind, there does not live an honeſter Man, 
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or a ſincerer Friend; but my Imagination runs away with 
me, and whatever is ſtarted I have ſuch a Scene of Adyer. 
tures appears in an Inſtant before me, that I cannot hel 
uttering them, tho to my immediate Confuſion I cn. 
not but know I am liable to be detected by the 6:4 
Man I meet, 

* UPON Occaſion of the mention of the Battel of pal. 
towa, I could not forbear giving an Account of a Kinſ. 
man of mine, a young Merchant who wasbred at Mo{s, 
that had too much Metal to attend Books of Entries and 
Accounts, when there was ſo active a Scene in the Coun. 
try where he reſided, and followed the Czar asa Volun- 
teer: This warm Youth, born at the Inſtant the thing 
was ſpoke of, was the Man who unhorſed the Swe 
General, he was the Occaſion that the Muſcovites keyt 
their Fire in ſo Soldier-like a manner, and brought uy 
thoſe Troops which were covered from the Enemy 
the beginning of the Day ; belides this, he had at laſtthe 
good Fortune to be the Man who took Count Pipe 
With all this Fire I knew my Couſin to be the civilet 
Creature in the World. He never made any impertinent 
Show of his Valour, and then he had an excellent Geni- 
us for the World in every other kind. I had Letter 
from him (here I felt in my Pockets) that exactly {poke 
the Czar's Character, which I knew perfectly well; and 
I could not forbear concluding, that I lay with his In- 


2 Majeſty twice or thrice a Week all the while he 
od 


ged at Debtford. What is worſe than all this, it is im 
poſſible to ſpeak to me, but you give me ſome occaſion 
of coming out with one Lie or other, that has nei her 
Wit, Eumour, proſpect of Intereſt, or any other Mo- 
tive that I can think of in Nature. The other Day, when 
one was commending an Eminent and Learned Divine, 


what occalion in the World had I to ſay, Methinks he 


would look more Venerable if he were not ſo fair a Man 


I re:1ember the Company ſmiled. I have ſeen the Ger: 
tleman tince, and he is Cole Black. I have Intimzions e- 


very Day in my Life that no Body believes me, yet | an 
never the better: I was faying ſomething the other Vs 
to an old Friend at Hill's Coftee-houſe, and he made M* 
no manner of Anſwer; but told me, that an Acquai 
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Will werber ſaid to him, without receiving any Anſwer, 
hen. That upon his Honour he was but that very Month forty 


t help Years of Age; Tully an{wer'd, Surely you think me the 
| cn WF 19ſt incredulous Man in the World, if I don't believe 
e vba you have told me every Day this ten Years. The 
chief of it is, I find my (elf wonJerfully inclin'd to 
have been preſent at every Occurrence that is ſpoken of 
before me; this has led me into many Inconveniences, 
but indeed they have been the fewer, becauſe I am no 
Il-natur'd Man, and never ſpeak Things to any Man's 
Diſadvantage. I never directly defame, but I do what 


of Pul- 
1 Kink 
Moſes, 
ies and 
Coun: 


Vola s 25 bad in the Conſequence, for I have often made a 
e thing Man fay ſuch and ſuch a lively Expreſſion, who was 
owe ß born a mere elder Brother. When one has ſaid in my 


Hearing, Such a one is no wiſer than he ſhould be, I im- 
mediately have reply'd, Now faith I can't ſee that, he 
aid a very good Thing to my Lord ſuch a one, upon ſuch 


es kept 
ght up 
emy 1 


ast thei n Occation, and the like. Such an honeſt Dolt as this 
it Piper has been watch'd in every Expreſſion he uttered, upon 
Cirietli ny Recommendation of him, and conſequently been 
ertinent|M ubject to the more Ridicule. I once endeavoured to 
it Geri-l ure my ſelf of this impertinent Quality, and reſolved to 


bold my Tongue for ſeven Days together; I did fo, but 
then I had ſo many Winks and unneceſſary Diſtortions 
of my Face upon what any Body elſe ſaid, that I found 
| only forbore the Expreſſion, and that I ſtill lied in my 
heart to every Man 1 met with. You are to know one 
it is im- Thing (which I believe you'll ſay is a Pity conſidering the 
occaionlMl Vit 1 ſhould have made of it) I never Travelled in my 
nei her Lite; but I do not know whether 1 could have ſpoken 
her Mo- et any Foreign Country with more Familiarity than I do 
y, whe © preſent, in Company who are Strangers to me. I have 
i Divice MM curſed the Inns in Germany; commended the Brothels 
hinks be Venice; the Freedom of Converſation in France; and tho 
ir a Man JW! never was out of this dear Town, and fifty Miles about 
the Gen have been three Nights together dogged by Bravoes 
ions e an Intrigue with a Cardinal's Miſtreſs at Roe. 
yet Lan were endleſs to give you Particulars of this kind. 
her Det 1 can aſſure you, Mr. Sy FC TAT OR, there are about 
made me Twenty or Thirty of us in this Town, 1 mean by this 
acqua en the Cities of London and Weſtminſter ; I ſay there 
ice ue de mn Town a ſufficient Number of us to make a Society 
togeti er. II. K among 
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© among our ſelves; and ſince we cannot be believed any 61 
longer, I beg of you to print this my Letter, that ve Lore 
may meet together, and be under ſuch Regulation a leatt x 
there may be no Occaſion for Belict or Confidence among Ml © ſhoul, 
us. If you think fit we might be called The Hiſtoria, WM Has 

for Liar is become a very harſh Word. And that a Mem- [vill 
ber of the Society may not hereatter beillreccived by tief para 
reſt of the World, I deſire you would explain a littlethihM «© TI] 
fort of Men, and not let us Hiſtorians be ranked as we dg o 
are in the Tmaginations of ordinary People, among com- there's 
mon Liars, Make-bates, Impoſtors and Incendiaries. Fot he has 
your Inſtruction herein, you are to know that an Hi French 
rian, in Converſation, is only a Perſon of ſo pregnaut tend, 
Fancy, that he cannot be contented with ordinary O I runn 
currences, I know a Man of Quality of our Order, wholM' even a 
is of the wrong Side of Forty-three, and has bei of Qua 
of that Age, according to Twlly's Jeſt, for ſome Yea deſerib 
ſince, whoſe Vein is upon the Romantick. Give h will c: 
the leaſt Occaſion, and he will tell you ſomething ſo vv ture ſp 
ry particular that happened in ſuch a Year, and in ſuc 
Company, where by the By was preſent ſuch a one, wh 
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4 was afterwards made ſucha thing. Out of all theſe Crd; 
1 cumſtances, in the beſt Language in the World, he wh" == 
14 Join together with ſuch probable Incidents an Accoug\'9 13 
. 5 that ſhews a Perſon of the deepeſt Penetration, the to 
4 neſteſt Mind, and withal ſomething ſo humble when) 
1 {peaks of himſelf, that you would admire. Deir SW her eri, 
'1 why ſhould this be Lying! There is nothing ſo in{trut lll dolerenr 
ir ive. He has withal the graveſt Aſpect; ſomething! A 
4 very venerable and great! Another ot theſe Hiſtoriuns IT is n 
Ch a Young Man whom we would take in, tho he extrem Comp] 
j ly wants Parts; as People ſend Children (before they i! to 
. learn any thing) to School to keep them out of Han n will 
þ way. He tells Things which have nothing at all in ther dition 
| and can neither pleaſe nor diſpleaſe, but meerly take prreſpon, 
: your Time to no manner of Purpoſe, no manner ot Vt eartul Cc 
g | < fiohts but he is Good-natured, and does it becaule 0 w chem 
by © loves to be ſay ing ſomething to you, and entert21" v ae 
* I could name you a Soldier that has dor e very gte 5 4 asks 
things without Slaughter; he is prodigiouſſy Gull ar * 


« flow of Head, but what he can ſay is for cver fate, 


that we muſt have him. 380 togethe 
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d any *GIVE me leave to tell you of one more who is a 
bat we © Lover, he is the moſt afflicted Creature in the World, 


tion 33 
among 
torians, 


Merr- 


* leaſt what happened between him and a Great Beauty 
« ſhould ever be known, Vet again he comtorts himlelt, 
Hang the Fade her Woman, If Mony can keep the Slut truſty 
I vill doit tho I mortgage every Acre; Anthony and Cleg- 


d by tte para for that; All for Love, and the World well loſt 
ttlethi THEN, Sir, there is my little Merchant, honeſt In- 
| a5 we digo of the Change, there's my Man for Loſs and Gain, 
g com- there's Tare and Tret, there's lying all round the Globe; 


es. For he has ſuch a prodigious Intelligence he knows all the 


n Hiſc-W* French are doing, and what we intend or ought to in- 
pnat i tend, and has it from ſuch Hands. But alas whither am 
ary Oc | running! While I complain, while I remonſtrate tn you, 
ler, wholM' even all this is a Lie, and there is not one ſuch Perſon 


of Quality, Lover, Soldier, or Merchant as I have now 
deſcribed in the whole World that I know of. But 1 


as been 
je Year 


ive hin will catch my ſelf once in my Life, and in ſpite of Na- 
g fo e ture ſpeak one Truth, to wit that I am 

| in ſuc Your humble Servant, &ce. 
ne, WI a 

cle CM ee e 
Accu 

e137. Tueſday, Auguſt 7. 

When! * — 


Derr dur etiam ſervis ſemper libera fuerunt, timerent, gauderent, 
. dolerent ſuo potins quam alterius arbitrio. Toll. Epilt 
ethiug! . | E 
doris . is no ſmall Concern to me, that I find ſo many 
exten Complaints from that Part of Mankind whoſe Portion 


they e It is to live in Servitude, that thoſe whom they depend 


© Herm on will not allow them to be even as happy as their 
in then ondition will admit of. There are, as theſe unhappy 
y take v reſpondents inform me, Maſters who are otfended at a 
*** earful Countenance, and think a Servant is broke looſe 
,ecauſc Men them, if he does not preſerve the utmoſt Awe in their 
ert aun 50 elence, There is one who ſay s, if he looks ſatisfied, his 


ver gre ter asks him what makes him ſo pert this Morning; if 
7 dull an 
r falle, es? The poor Creatures live in the moſt extreme Mi- 
1 together; The Maſter knows not how to preſerve 
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tle fower, Hark ye, Sirrah, are not you paid your 
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Reſpect, nor the Servant how to give it. It ſeems this 
Perſon is of ſo ſullen a Nature, that he knows but littie 
Satis faction in the midſt of a plentiful Fortune, and ſecretly 
frets to ſee any Appearance of Content, in one that live; An 
upon the hundredth Part of his Income, who is unhappy d 
in the Poſſeſſion of the Whole. Uneaſie Perſons, who cm- by the 
not poſſeſs their own Minds, vent their Spleen upon 21 the 8 
who depend upon them; which, I think, is expreſſed n World 


137. 


Dear 


a lively Manner in the following Letters. | * 
* what t 
SIR, Auguſt 2, 1111, Thing 


t Have read your Spedator of the third of the laſt Month for th 

and wiſh I had the Happineſs of being prefertei teach 
* to ſerve ſo good a Maſter as Sir Roc ER. The Chi © Thir 
racter of my Maſter is the very Reverſe of that good Woma 
and gentle Knight's. All his Directions are given, nd tt. and 
his Mind revealed by way of Contraries : As when anyW* Then | 
thing is to be remembred, with a peculiar Caſt of Fa by-this 
he cries, Be ſure to forget now. If I am to make ha more i 
back, Dont come theſe two Hours; be ſure to call by Lam Ic 
* Way upon ſome of your Companions. Then another exce Lady {: 
« lent Way of his is, if he ſets me any thing to do, wic the dul 
he knows muſt neceſſarily take up half a Day, he ci Yoma 
ten Times in a Quarter of an Hour to know wether I Thus v 


have done yet. This is his Manner, and the {ame e Lady v 
« yerſeneſs runs through all his Actions, according as ſhe c 
* Circumſtances vary, Belides all this, he is ſo ſupicio:gÞ* have no 
that he ſubmits himſelt to the Drudgery of a Spy. He dreſs, a 
« as unhappy himſelf as he makes his Servants: He is c ve to d 
« ftantly watching us, and we differ no more in Plẽꝭß / atter ſhi 
and Liberty than as a Goaler and a Priſoner, Ie , Coach, 
« Traps tor Faults, and no ſooner makes a Diicov*y, be out 
falls into ſuch Language, as I am more aſhamed ot Hot. Ne 
coming from him, than for being directed to me. TI the Beh 
« Sir, is a ſ:ort Sketch of a Maſter I have ſerved upward Jour Pa 
« of nine Years; and tho' I have never wronged him, Time f. 
« confeſs my Deſpair of pleaſing him has very muchabzꝗ . What or 
my Endeavour to do it. If you will give me ene. an go: 
« fteal a Sentence out of my Maſter's Clarendon, I f them kr 


you my Cafe in a Word, Being uſed worſe tua deſert 
I caves leſi ro deſerve well than I had done 

Jam, SIR, Your Humble yervan, 

| Rarvn Valtl 
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Dear Mr. SPECTER, 


4 Am the next Thing to a Lady's Woman, and am un- 
der both my Lady and her Woman. I am fo uſed 
' by them both, that I ſhould be very glad to ſee them in | 
the SPECTER. My Lady her ſelf is of no Mind in the 
World, and for that Reaſon her Woman is of twenty | 
Minds in a Moment. My Lady is one that never knows | 
hat to do with her ſelf; ſhe pulls on and puts off every 
Thing ſhe wears twenty Times before ſhe reſolves upon it 
' for that Day. I ſtand at one End of the Room, and 
teach Things to her Woman. When my Lady asks for 
„ Thing, I hear and have half brought it, when the 
Woman meets me in the middle of the Room to receive | 
„it, and at that Inſtant ſhe ſays No ſhe will not have it, ; 
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Month, 
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en u Then I go back, and her Woman comes up to her, an4 
of Fe by this Time ſhe will have that, and two or three Things | 
de hal more in an Inſtant: The Woman and I run to each other; | 
1 by 44 Lam loaded and delivering the Things to her when my 

r exc MW Lady ſays ſhe wants none of all theſe Things, and we are 

hic the dulleſt Creatures in the World, and ſhe the unhappieſt (. 
he ci Woman living, for ſhe ſhan't be dreſs'd in any Time. | 
ether i Thus we ſtand not knowing what to do, when our good 
me ber Lady with all the Patience in the World tells us as plain | 
ig ' ſhe can ſpeak, that ſhe will have Temper becauſe we | 
pic have no manner of Underſtanding ; and begins again to 


v. He MW dreſs, and fee if we can find out of our ſelves what we 


2 is cue to do, When ſhe is Dreſſed ſhe goes to Dinner, and 1{ 
Plc after ſhe has diſliked every thing there, ſhe calls for the | 
ie Coach, then commands it in again, and then ſhe will not .v 
11, go out at all, and then will go too, and orders the Cha- b 
d of not. Now good Mr. SpEC TER, I deſire you would in 4 
ve. Tü the Behalf of all who ſerve froward Ladies, give out in l 
upward Jour Paper, that nothing can be done without allowing . 
4 him, Time for it, and that one cannot be back again with | 
chabrq , what one was ſent for, if one is called back before one l 
eue JW ©an go a Step for that they want. And if you pleaſe let |: 
them know that all Miſtreſſes are as like as all Servants. | 
cy Jam your loving Friend, 
nigh PATIENCE GiDDY: 
VALE 
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THESE are great Calamities; but I met the othet Day 
in the five Fields towards Chelſea, à pleaſanter Tyrant than 
either of the above repreſented, A fat Fellow was puffing 
on in his open Waſtcoat; a Boy of fourteen in a Livery, 
carrying after him his Cloak, upper Coat, Hat, Wig, and 
Sword. The poor Lad was ready to ſink with the Weight, 
and could not keep up with his Maſter, who turned back 
every half Furlong, and wondered what made the lay 
young Dog lag behind. : 

THERE is ſomething very unaccountable, that Peo- 

le cannot put themſelves in the Condition of the Perſons 
xlow them, when they conſider the Commands they give, 
Put there is nothing more common, than to ſee a Fellow 
(who it he were reduced to it, would not be hired by + 
vy Man living) lament that he is troubled with the moſt 
worthleſs Dogs in Nature. 

IT would, perhaps, be running too far out of common 
Life, to urge, that he who is not Maſter of himſelf and his 
own Paſſions, cannot be a proper Maſter of another. A. 
quanimity in a Man's own Words and Actions, will eafily 
di ffuſe it {elf through his whole Family. Pamphilio has the 
happieſt Houſhold of any Man I know, and that proceeds 
from the human Regard he has to them in their private Per- 
ſons, as well as in reſpe& that they are his Servants. If 
there be any Occaſion, wherein they may in themſelvesbe 
ſuppoſed to be unfit to attend their Maſter's Concerns, by 
rm of an Attention to their own, he is ſo good as to 

ce himſelt in their Condition. I thought it very becom- 
ing in him, when at Dinner the other Day he made an - 

gy for want of more Attendants, He ſaid, One of my 

Foot men is gone to the Wedding of his Siſter, and the other 1 don't 

expect to wait, becauſe his Father died but two Days ago. I 
L 'Y "RAIL ) | D : > 1 > 7 & / 9: N 
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No 138. Wedneſday, Auguſt 8. 


Utitur in re nou Dubia teſtibus non neceſſarits. Tull. 


N E meets now and then with Perſons who are ex- 
() treamly learned and knotty in expounding cicar Cir 


ſes. Tully telle us of an Author that ſpent ſome Fa- 


ges to prove that Generals could not perform the great be 
ter prize 
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trprizes which have made them fo Illuſtrious, if they had 
ot had Men. He aſſerted alſo, it ſeems, that a Miniſter 
home, no more than a Commander abroad, could do 
n thing without other Men were his Inſtruments and 
ififtants. On this Occaſion he produces the Example of 
ſhem ſtocies, Pericles, Cyrus, and Alexander himſelf, whom 
e denies to have been capable of effecting what they did, 
acept they have been followed by others. It is pleaſant 
rough to ſee ſuch Perſons contend without Opponents, 
nd triumph without Victory, 

THE Author above-mentioned by the Orator, is pla- 
tel for ever in a very ridiculous Light, and we mcet cve- 
Day in Converſation ſuch as deſerve the ſame kind of 
Renown, for troubling thoſe with whom they Converſe 
with the like Certainties. The Perſons that I have always 
thought to deſerve the higheſt Admiration in this kind are 
zour ordinary Story-tellers, who are moſt religiouſly care- 
ul of keeping to the Truth in every particular Circum- 
lance of a Narration, whether it concern the main end, 
not. A Gentleman whom I had the Honour to be in 
Company with the other Day, upon ſome Occaſion that 
te was pleas'd to take, faid, He remembred a very pretty 
Repartee made by a very witty Man in King Charles time 
won the like Occaſion. I remember (ſaid he, upon en- 
tring into the Tale) much about the time of Oars's Plot, 
that a Couſin-German of mine and I were at the Beay in 
Holborn : No, I am out, it was at the Crofs-Keys; but Fack 
Thomſon was there, for he was very great with the Gen- 
leman who made the Anſwer. But I am ſure it was ſpo- 
len ſomewhere thereabouts, for we drank a Bottle in 
fat Neighbourhood every Evening: But no matter for all 
lat, the thing is the ame; but 

HE was going on to ſettle the Geography of the Jeſt 
When | left the Room, wondering at this odd turn of Head 
which can play away its Words, with uttering noth ing to 
the Purpoſe, ſtill obſerving its own Impertinences, and yet 
proceeding in them. I do not queſtion but he imformed 
the reſt of his Audience, who had more Patience than l, of 
the Birth and Parentage, as well as the Collateral Alliances 
his Family, who made the Repartee, and of him who 
Fovoked him to it, 
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IT is no ſmall Misfortune to any who have a juſt vad 
for their Time, when this Quality of being ſo very circyn 
ſtantial, and careful to be exact, happens to ſhew it (elf n 
a Man whoſe Quality obliges them to attend his Proof; 
that it is now Day, and the like. But this is augmemti 
when the ſameGenius gets into Authority, as it often doe; 
Nay, I have known it more than once aſcend the yer 
Pulpit. One of this ſort taking it in his Head to be a prez 
Admirer of Dr. Tillotſan and Dr. Beveridge, never failed d 
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13 out of theſe great Authors Things which no MH --;; E 
iving would have denied him upon his own ſingle Auth 37 
rity. One Day, reſolving to come to the Point in hand, he = - 
ſaid, According to that excellent Divine, I will enter upa Ag na 
the Matter, or in his Words, in his fifteenth Sermon of the n 80 
Folio Edition, Page 160. 2 yo 
I ſhall briefly explain the Words, and then conſider i Noon, e, 
Matter contained in them. | fee- Hou 
the Snuf 


THIS honeſt Gentleman needed not, one would thirk*”” 
firain his Modeſty fo far as to alter his Deſign of ED 
into the Matter, to that of Briefly explaining. But ſo . Dita 
was, that he would not even be contented with that Au 
thority, but added alſo the other Divine to ſtrengthen H #2 ©# 
Method, and told us, With the Pious and Learned Dr. B. . 
werilge, Page 4th of his gth Volume, I ſhall endeavour t 
makeit as plain as I can from the Words which Ihave now real 
wherein for that Purpoſe we ſhall conſider ——— This Wiſacn 
was reckoned by the Pariſh, who did not underſtand him, 
a moſt excellent Preacher, but that he read too much, and 
was ſo humblethat he did not truſt enough to his own Parts, 

NEXT to theſe ingenious Gentlemen, who argue fir 
what no Body can deny them, are to be ranked a fort f 
People who do not indeed attempt to prove inligniicatt i GI 
Things, but are ever labouring to raiſe Arguments with yu ceberi, 
about Matters you will give up to them without the lH, oft q 
Controverſie. One of theſe People told a Gentleman who 


ſaid he faw Mr. ſuch a one go this Morning at nine a Clock F 
towards the Gravel-Pits, Sir, I muſt beg your Pardon fer | 
that, for tho' I am very loth to have any Diſpute wit t 


you, yet I muſt take the Liberty to tell you it was nite BY Good o 
when I ſaw him at St. Fames's. When Men of this Genu Impreſ 
are pretty far gone in Learning they will put you to gr ebitie 
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uſt Vu that Snow is white, and when you are upon that Topick 
circum Wl can fay that there is really no ſuch thing as Colour in Na- 
it ſelf i ture; in a Word, they can turn what little Knowledge 
s Proof tbey have, into a ready Capacity of railing Doubts; into a 
gmeriedM Copacicy of being always . and always unanſwera- 
ten doe ble. It was of two Diſputants of this impertinent and labo- 
the very ou; kind that the Cynick ſaid, One of theſe Fellows is 
e a gte Milking a Ram, and the other holds the Pail. 


failed of 


ADVERTISEMENT: 
no Mu 


THE Exerciſe of the Snuff. Box, according to the moſl fa- 


r ſhinable Airs and Mot ions, in oppoſition to the Exerciſe of the 
* a: _ Fan, will be Taught with the beſt plain or perfumed Snuff, at 
1 f Charles Lillie's Perſumer at the Corner of Beau ford- Buildings 


nthe Strand, and Attendance given for the Benefit of the young 
Merchants about the Exchange for two Hours every Day at 
Neon, except Saturdays, at a Toy-ſhop near Garraway's Cof- 
fee· Houſe. There will be likewiſe Taught The Ceremony of 
1d think We Snuff-Box, or Rules for offeriag Snuff to à Stranger, 4 
Eur Ted, or a Miſtreſs, according to the Degreesof Familiarity 
ut ſo h Diſtance; with an Explanation of the Careleſs, the Scorn- 
hat Au. 4 the Politick, and the Surly Pinch, and the Geſtures pro- 
then ur fo each of them. 


ſader th 


Dr. N. B. The Undertaker does not queſtion but in a ſhort time 
ae have formed a Body of Regular Snuff” Boxes ready to meet 
ow real. d make Head againſt all the Regiment of Fans which have 
WiſacreMl en lately Diſciplined, and are now in Motion, . 
nd him, 
eee ee 

* 0 : 
que N 139. Thurſday, Auguſt 9. 
fort , __ 
_— Vera Gloria radices agit, atque etiam propagatur. Ficta omnia 
he n eriter, ranquam floſeuti, decidunt, nec ſimulatum po- 
1 teſt quidquam eſſe diuturnum. Tull. 
ay F all the Affections which attend Human Life, the 
don i Love of Glory is the moſt ardent. According as 
te Win this is Cultivated in Princes, it produces the greateſt 


22 Good or the greateſt Evil. Where Soyvereignus have it by 
0 * ambitious rather than a Noble Mind; where it is the na- 
on K 5 tur] 


Impreſſions received from Education only, it creates an 
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tural Bent of the Prince's Inclination, it prompts him 90 
the Purſuit of Things truly Glorious. The two greateſt 
Men now in Europe (according to the common Accept. 
on of the Word Great) are Lewis King of France, and Peter 
Emperor of Ruſſia. As it is certain that all Fame does not 
ariſe from the Practice of Virtue, it is, methinks, no un- 
pleaſing Amuſement to examine the Glory of theſe Poten- 
rates, and diſtinguiſh that which is empty, periſhing and 
frivolous, from what is ſolid, laſting and important. Lewi; 
of France had his Infancy attended by Crafty and Worldly 
Men, who made Extent of Territory the moſt glorious In- 
ſtance of Power, and miſtook the ſpreading of Fame tor 
the Acquiſition of Honour. 'The young Monarch's Heart 
was by ſuch Converſation eaſily deluded into a Fondneſß 
for Vain-Glory, and upon theſe unjuſt Principles to form 
or fall in with ſuitable Projects of Invaſion, Rapine, Mur- 
der, and all the Guilts that attend War when it is unjuſt. 
At the ſame time this Tyranny was laid, Sciences and Arts 
were encouraged in the moſt generous mauner, as if Men 
of higher Faculties were to be bribed to permit the Maſſa 
cre of the reſt of the World. Every Superſtructure which 
the Court of France built upon their firſt Deſigns, which 
were in themſelves Vicious, was ſuitable to its falſe Foun- 
dation. The Oſtentation of Riches, the Vanity of Equi- 
page, Shame of Poverty, and Ignorance of Modeſty, were 


the common Arts of Life: The generous Love of one Wo- 


man was changed into Gallantry for all the Sex, and Friend- 
ſhips among Men turned into Commerces of Intereſts, or 
mere Profeſſions. While theſe were the Rules of Life, Perju- 
ries in the Prince, and a general Corruption of Manners in the 
Subject, were the Snares in which France hasentangled all her 
Nerghbours. With ſuch falſe Colours have the Eyes of Lewi 
been Enchanted from the Debauchery of his early Youth, 
to the Superſtition of his preſent old Age. Hence it is, that 
he bas the Patience to have Statues erected to his Prowels, 
his Valour, his Fortitude; and in the Softneſs and Luxu- 
ry of a Court, to be applauded for Magnanimity and En- 
terprize in Military Atchievements. | 
PETER ALEXOVITZ of Ruſſia, when he came to 
the Years of Manhood, though he found himſelf Emperor 
of a vaſt and numerous Peopte, Maſter of an endleſs Ter. 
ritory, abſolute Commander of the Lives and Fortunes of 
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his Subjects, in the midſt of his unbounded Power and 
Greatneſs turned his Thoughts upon himſelf and People 
with Sorrow. Sordid Ignorance and a Brute Manner of 
Life this Generous Prince beheld, and contemned from the 
Light of his own Genius. His Judgment ſuggeſted this 
o him, and his Courage prompted him to amend it. In 
order to this he did not ſend to the Nation from whence 
tereſt of the World has borrowed its Politeneſs, but him- 
kf left his Diadem to learn the true Way to Glory and 
Honour, and Application to uſeful Arts, wherein to em- 
floy the Laborions, the Simple, the Honelt part of his 
People. Mechanick Employments and Operations were 
ey juſtly the firſt Objects of his Favour and Obſervation. 
With this glorious Intention he travelled into Foreign Na- 
was in an obſcure Manner, above receiving little Ho- 
urs where he ſojourned, but prying into what was of more 
Conſe quence their Arts of Peace and of War. By this means 
us this great Prince laid the Foundation of agreat and laſtin 
me, by perſonal Labour, perſonal Knowledge, N 
Vilour. It would be Injury to any of Antiquity to name 
hem with him. Who, but himſelf, ever left a Throne to 
n to ſit in it with more Grace? Who ever thought him- 
ff mean in Abſolute Power, till he had learned to uſe it? 
IF we conſider this wonderful Perſon, it is perplexity 
0 know where to vein his Encomium. Others may in 
; Mctaphorical or Philoſophick Senſe be ſaid to command 
hemſeives, but this Emperor is alſo literally under his own 
ommand, How generous and how good was his entring 
Is own Name as a Private Man in the Army he raiſed, 
at none in it might expect to out- run the Steps with 
which he himſelf advanced? By ſuch Meaſures this god- 
e Prince learned to Conquer, learned to uſe his Con- 
weſts, How terrible has he appeared in Battel, how gen- 
te in Victory ? Shall then the baſe Arts of the Frenchman 
te held Polite, and the honeſt Labours of the Ruſſian Bar- 
nous? No: Barbarity is the Ignorance of true Honour, or 
pacing any thing inſtead of it. The unjuſt Prince is Igno- 
be and Barbarous, the Good Prince only Renowned and 
orious. | 
THO! Men may impoſe upon themſelves what they 
aſe by their corrupt Imaginations, Truth will ever keep 
Ration; and as Glory is nothing elſe but the — 
© 
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of Virtue, it will certainly diſappear at the Departure q 
Virtue. But how carefully ought the true Notions of i 
to be preſerved, and how induſtrious ſhould we be to er. 
courage any Impulſes towards it? The Weſtminſler School. 
Boy that ſaid the other Day he could not fleep or play ter 
the Colours in the Hall, ought to be free from receiving WW — 
a Blow for ever. 

BUT let us conſider what is truly Glorious according 
= the Author I have to Day quoted in the Front of my 

aper. 

I HE Perfection of Glory, ſays Tully, conſiſts in theſe 
three Particulars: That the People love us; that they hart 0 
Confidence in us; that being affected with a certain Adi iratm an 
towards us, they think we deſerve Honour. This was ſpoken fore En 
of Greatneſs in a Commonwealth: But if one were to form dhe Or. 
a Notion of Conſummate Glory under our Conſtitution, Mr. 
one muſt add to the above-mentioned Felicitics, a cer I t 
neceſſary Inexiſtence, and Diſreliſn of all the reſt without 1 t 
the Prince's Fayour, He ſhould, methinks, have Riches, WM * ately 
Power, Honour, Command, Glory; but Riches, Powe, WM * whet 
Honour, Command and Glory ſhould have no Charms, tu I can 
as accompanied with the Affection of his Prince. He ſhould, is aly 
methinks, be Popular becauſe a Favourite, and a Favoutt © me | 
becauſe Popular, Were it not to make the Character too be g 
imaginary, I would give him Sovereignty over ſome Fe- © ly cc 
reign Territory, and make him eſteem that an empty ic. © he te 
dition without the kind Regards of his own Prince. Oe to le 
may meerly have an I lea of a Man thus compoſed a * how 
circumſtantiated, and if he were ſo made for Power with * he le 
out an Incapacity of giving Jealouſy, he would be 19M to h 
Glorious without Poſſibility of receiving Diſprace. Th ſenc 
Humility and this Importance mult make his Glory im-. * Ec 
mortal. * keep 

THESE Thoughts are apt to draw me beyond theuWM * not 
ſual Length of this Paper, but if I could ſuppoſe ſuch Rap * tedi 
ſodies could out-hve the common Fate of ordinary things WM he i 
I would ſay theſe Sketches and Faint Images of Glory He 
were drawn in Auguſt 17 11, when John Duke of Mar- : to) 
rough made that memorable March wherein he took th! 

French Lines without Blood-ſhed, T 
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o 140. Friday, 


— 


Aimum curis nunc huc nunc dividit illuc. Virg. 
N HEN I acquaint my Reader, that I have many 


other Letters not yet acknowledged, I believe 

he will own, what I have a mind he ſhould be- 
lieve, that I have no ſmall Charge upon me, but am a 
Perſon of ſome Conſequence in this World, I ſhall there- 
fore employ the preſent Hour only in reading Petitions, in 
the Order as follows. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
I Have loſt ſo much Time already, that I defire, upon 
4 the Receipt hereof, you would ſit down immedi- 
* ately, and give me your Anſwer. I would know of you 
* whether a Pretender of mine really loves me. As well as 
{I can I will deſcribe his Manners. When he ſees me he 
is always talking of Conſtancy, but vouchſafes to viſit 
* me but once a Fortnight, and then is always in haſte to 
be gone. When I am ſick, I hear, he ſays he is mighti- 
y concerned, but neither comes nor ſends, becauſe, as 
be tells his Acquaintance with a Sigh, he does not care 
to let me know all the Power I have over him, and 
how impoſlible it is for him to live without me. When 
he leaves the Town he writes once in fix Weeks, deſires 
* to hear from me, complains of the Torment of Ab- 
' ſence, ſpeaks of Flames, Tortures, Languiſhings and 
* Ecſtaſies, He has the Cant of an impatient Lover, but 
* keeps the Pace of a Lukewarm one. You know I muſt 
* not go faſter than he does, and to move at this rateis as 
* tedious as counting a great Clock. But you are to know 
he is rich, and my Mother ſays, As he is ſlow he is ſure; 


* He will love me long, if he love me little: ButI appeal 


* to you whether he loves at all 
Your Neglected Humble Servant. 


Lydia Novell 


All theſe Fellows who have Money are extreamly ſawcy 
and cold; Pray, Sir, tell them of it. Mr, 
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My. SPECTATOR, 
C ] Have been delighted with nothing more throughthe 

© whole Courſe of your Writings than the ſubſtantia] 
Account you lately gave of Wit, and I could wiſh you 
* would take ſome other Opportunity to expreſs further the 
corrupt Taſte the Age is run into; which I am chiefly apt 
* to attribute to the Prevalency of a few popular Authors, 
« whoſe Merit in ſome Reſpects has given a Sanction to 
their Faults in others. Thus the Imitators of Milton ſeem 
to place all the Excellency of that fort of Writing either 
« intheuncouth or antique Words, or ſomething elſe which 
« was highly vicious, tho' pardonable, in that Great Man, 
«© The Admirers of what we call Point, or Turn, look up- 
on it as the particular Happineſs to which Cowley, Ovid, 
and others, owe their Reputation, and therefore imitate 
them only in ſuch Inſtances ; what is Juſt, Proper and 
Natural does not ſeem to be the Queſtion with them, 
« but by what Means a quaint Antithelis may be brought 
about, how one Word may be made to look two Ways, and 
« what will be the Conſequence of a forced Alluſion. Now 
tho ſuch Authors appear to me to reſemble thoſe who 
« make themſelves fine, inſtead of being well dre ſſed, or 
graceful; yet the Miſchief is, that theſe Beauties in them, 
« which I call Blemiſhes, are thought to proceed from Luxu- 
« rjiance of Fancy, and overflowing of good Senſe: In 
one Word, they have the Character of being too Witty; 
but if you would acquaint the World they are not Witty 
* at all, you would, among many others, oblige, 

'# # *_ 
Your moſt Benevolent Reader, R. D. 

S I R, 
C I AM a young Woman, and reckoned Pretty, there- 

* fore you'll pardon me that I trouble you todecide 
a Wager between me and a Couſin of mine, who is a- 
ways contradicting one becauſe he underſtands Latin. 
Pray, Sir, is Dimple ſpelt with a ſingle or a double p; 


I am, S I R, | | 
Your very Humble Servant, 
Betty Saunter. 
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« PR AL, Sir, direct thus, To the kind Queriſt, and leave 
(it Mr. Lillie's, for I dont care to be known in the thing 
% all, Jam, Sir, again Your Humble Servant. 


the 
— Mr. SPECTATOR, 

1 ( Muſt needs tell you there are ſeveral of your Papers 
55 ] do not much like. You are often ſo Nice there is 
44 go enduring you, and ſo Learned there is no under ſtand- 
k = ing you. What have you to do with our Petticoats? 
cem Your Humble Servant, 
ther Parthenope, 
hich Mr. SPECTATOR), 

Man. . AST Night as I was walking in the Park, I met a 
7 L couple of Friends; Pr'ythee Jack, ſays one of them, 
vid, WM et us go drink a Glaſs of Wine, for I am fit for nothing 
mate We cle, This put me upon reflecting on the many Miſcar- 
and . rages which happen in Converſations over Wine, when 
Ic, Men go to the Bottle to remove ſuch Humours as it on- 
ught ly ſtirs up and awakens. This I could not atttibure 
and WY: more to any thing than tothe Humour of putting Com- 
Gow pany upon others which Men do not like themſelves. Pray, 
who WW Sir, declare in your Papers, that he who is a trouble- 
or . ome Companion to himſelf, will not be an agreeable 
em, cone to others. Let People reaſon themſelves into good 
Mu Humour, before they impoſe themſelves upon their 
: In Friends. Pray, Sir, be as Eloquent as you can upon this 
yh subject and do Human Life ſo much good, as to ar- 
/Itty ' pue powerfully, that it is not every one that can ſwal- 
'low who is fit to drink a Glaſs of Wine. 
Your moſt humble Servant. 
. 3 5 %S 
| | This Morning caſt my Eye upon your Paper concern- 
gere- L ing the Expence of Time. You are very obliging to 
cide ' the Women, eſpecially thoſe who are not young and paſt 
A- Gallantry, by touching ſo gently upon Gaming: There- 
atin, fore I hope you do not think it wrong to employ alittle 
p? ' leifure time in that Diverſion ; but I ſhould be glad to 
' hear you ſay ſomething upon the Behaviour of ſome of 
the Female Gameſters. 
© | have obſerved Ladies, who in all other reſpects are 
er. gentle, good-humoured, and the very Pinks of good 


J Breed- 
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* Breeding ; who as ſoon as the Ombre Table is called for, 

C and ſet down to their Buſineſs, are immediately Tran. 
* Migrated into the verieſt Waſps in Nature. 

* YOU muſt know I keep my Temper, and win their 
Money; but am out of Countenance to take it, it make: 
them ſo very uneaſie. Be pleaſed, dear Sir, to inſtruct 
them to loſe with a better Grace, and you will oblige 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 
. OUR Kindneſs to Eleonora, in one of your Papers, 
. has given me Encouragement to do my ſelf the 
Honour of Writing to you. The great Regard you hate 
* ſo often expreſſed for the Inſtruction and Improvement 
© of our Sex, will, I hope, in your own Opinion ſuffici. 
© ently excuſe me from making any Apology for the Im- 
« pertinence of this Letter. The great Deſire I have to 
© Embelliſh my Mind with ſome of thoſe Graces which 
, E ſay are ſo becoming, and which you aſſert Reading 
© helps us to, has made me uneaſie till I am put in a Ci. 
* pacity of attaining them: This, Sir, I ſhall never think 
my ſelf in, *till you ſhall be pleaſed to recommend ſome 
Author or Authors to my Peruſal. 
© I thought indeed, when I firſt caſt my Eye on Eleme- 
vas Letter, that I ſhould have had no occaſion for requeſt 
ing it of you; but, to my very great Concern, I fourd, 
on the Peruſal of that Spectator, I was entirely diſappoint: 
ed, and am as much at a loſs how to make uſe of my 
Time for that end as ever. Pray, Sir, oblige meat leaſt with 
one Scene, as you were pleaſed to entertain Eleonora with 
your Prologue. I write to you not only my own Ser- 
* timents, but alſo thoſe of ſeveral others of my Acquaint- 
© ance, who are as little pleaſed with the ordinary man- 
ner of ſpending one's Time as my ſelf: And it a tervent 
© Deſire after Knowledge, and a great Senſe of our preleit 
* Ignorance, may be thought a good Preſage and Earneſt 
of Improvement, you may look upon your Time you 
© ſhall beſtow in anſwering this Requeſt not thrown away 
to no purpoſe. And J can't but add, that unleſs you 
have a particular and more than ordinary Regard tor E- 
leonora, I have a better Title to your Favour than ſhe; 
£ ſince I do not content my ſelf with a Tea-Table * 
*10 
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ing of your Papers, but it is my Entertainment very of- 
en when alone in my Cloſet, To ſhew you I am capa- 
' ble of Improvement, and hate Flattery, I acknowledge I 
in ther do not like ſome of your Papers; but even there I am 
t makes readier to call in queſtion my own ſhallow Underſtand - 
nſtruct ing, than Mr. Sy EGTATOR's profound Judgment, 


oblige I am, Sir, your already (and in hopes of 
1 Baſto. being more your) obliged Servant, 
PARTHENIA. 


Papers, MW This laſt Letter is written with ſo urgent and ſerious an 
ſelf the ¶ li. that I cannot but think it incumbent upon me to comply 
ov have With her Commands, which I ſhall do very ſuddenly. T 
vement 

ſuffici- aan, ao. AER —__ a 
he In ER ICAL USELESS CLASS 
have to | 

hi 0 | 

ae 141. Saturday, Auguſt 11. 
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Migravit ab Aure woluptas 
| Hor. 


Omnis 
Eleono- : 
equeſt. IN the preſent Emptineſs of the Town, I have ſeveral 
found, Applications from the lower Part of the Players, to ad- 
ppoint-· mit Suffering to paſs for Acting. They in very oblig- 
of my Mis Terms deſire me to let a Fall on the Ground, a Stum- 
& with be, or a good Slap on the Back, be reckoned a Jeſt, Theſe 
a win MO:mbols I ſhall tolerate for a Seaſon, becauſe I hope the 
n Ser- MW Evil cannot continue longer than till the People of Condition 
quaint- Ind Taſte return to Town. The Method, ſome time ago, 
man- N vas to entertain that Part of the Audience who have no 
fervent ¶ Faculty above Eye · ſight, with Rope -· Dancers and Tumblers; 
prefect ¶ which was a way diſcreet enough, becauſe it prevented Con- 
Larneſt MI fuſion, and diſtinguiſhed ſuch as could ſhow all the Po- 
ne zou fures which the Body is capable of, from thoſe who were 
1 away v repreſent all the Paſſions to which the Mind is ſubject. 
{ you {© but tho? this was prudently ſettled, Corporeal and Intelle- 
for E- ¶ Aual Actors ought to be kept at a ſtill wider Diſt ance than 
in ſhe; ¶ w appear on the ſame Stage at all: For which Reaſon I 
Read- WY duſt propoſe ſome Methods for the Improvement of the 
* 10g Bear- 
% 
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Bear- Garden, by diſmiſſing all Bodily Actors to that Quir 
ter. 
IN Caſes of greater Moment, where Men appear in Pub- 
lick, the Conſequence and Importance of the thing cn 
them out. And tho' a Pleader or Preacher is Hoare 
or Aukward, the weight of their Matter commands Re. 
ſpect and Attention; but in Theatrical ſpeaking, if the Per. 
former is not exactly proper and graceful, he is utterly fi. 
diculous. In Caſes where there is little elſe expected, bur 
the Pleaſure of the Ears and Eyes, the leaſt Diminution of 
that Pleaſure is the higheſt Offence. In acting, bxely td 
perform the Part js not commendable, but to be the lead 
out is contemptible. To avoid theſe Diffeulties and Deli- 
cacies, I am informed, that while I was out of Town the 
Actors have flovrn in the Air, and played ſuch Pranks, and 
fun ſuch Hazards, that none but the Servants of the Fire- 
Office, Tilers and Maſons, could have been able to perform 
the like. The Author of the following Letter, it ſcems, 
has been of the Audience at one of theſe Entertainments 
and has accordingly complained to me upon it; but think 
he has been to the utmoſt degree ſevere againſt what i; 
exceptionable in the Play he mentions, without dwelling 
ſo much as he might have done on the Author's moſt ex- 
cellent Talent of Humour. The pleaſant Pictures he fn: 
drawn of Life, ſhould have been more kindly mentioned, 
at the ſame time that he baniſhes his Witches who ate 
too dull Devils to be attacked with ſo much Warmth, 


My. SPECTATOR, 
a 1 PON a Report that Moll White had followed yo! 
e to Town, and was to act a Part in the Lancaſhre 
* Witches, I went laſt Week to ſee that Play. It was m 
Fortune to fit next to a Country Juſtice of the Peace, 
* 2 Neighbour (as he ſaid) of SirRoGt 8's, whopretenc- 
ed to ſhew her to us in one of the Dances. There wi 
Witchcraft enough in the Entertanment almoſt to in. 
* dine me to believe him; Ben. Fohnſon was a moſt lam. 
* ed; young Bullock narrowly ſaved his Neck; the gu- 
dience was aſtoniſhed, and an old Acquaintance of mine, 
* a Perſon of Worth, whom I wou'd have bowed to i 
* the Pit, at two Yards diſtance did not know me. 
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If you were what the Country People reported yol 
white Witch, I could have wiſhed you had been there 
to have exorciſed that Rabble of Broomſticks, with which 
we were haunted for above three Hours. I could have al- 
lowed them to ſet Clod in the Tree, to have ſcared the 
Sportſmen, plagued the Juſtice, and employed honeſt 
Teague with his holy Water. This was the proper Uſe 
of them in Comedy, if the Author had topped here; but 
| cannot conceive what Relation the Sacrifice of the 
Back Lamb, and the Ceremonies of their Worſhip to the 
Devil, have to the Buſineſs of Mirth and Humour. 
THE Gentleman who writ this Play, and has drawn 
ſme Characters in it very juſtly, appears to have been 
miſ-led in his Witchcraft by an unwary following the in- 
mitable Shakeſpear. The Incantations in Mackbeth have 
1 Solemnity admirably adapted to the Occaſion of that 
Tragedy, and fill the Mind with a ſuitable Horrour ; be- 
ices, that the Witches are a part of the Story it ſelf, as 
we find it very particularly related in Hector Boetius, from 
whom he ſeems to have taken it. This therefore is a 
oper Machine where the Buſineſs is dark, horrid and 
oody ; but is extreamly foreign from the Affair of Co- 
medy, Subjects of this Kind, which are in themſelves 
Uapreeable, can at no time become entertaining, but by 
aſling thro' an Imagination like Shakeſpear's to form 
them; for which Reaſon Mr. Dryden would not allow 
ten Beaumont and Fletcher capable of imitating him. 


e 141. 


But Shakeſpear's Magick cou' d not copy d be, 
Hithin that Circle none durſt Walk but He. 


ſhou'd not, however, have troubled you with theſe 
Remarks, if there were not ſomething elſe in this Co- 
medy, which wants to be exorciſed more than the Wit- 
ches. I mean the Freedom of ſome Paſſages, which I 
ſhould have overlooked, if I had not obſerved that thoſe 
ſelts can raiſe the loudeſt Mirth, tho' they are painful 
o right Senſe, and an Outrage upon Modeſty, 

E muſt attribute ſuch Liberties to the Taſte of that 
Ape, but indeed by ſuch Repreſentations a Poet facrifices 
te beſt Part of his Audience to the worſt; and, as one 


mud think, neglects the Boxes, to write to the Orange 
Wenches, CS 


— 
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* I muſt not cenclude till I have taken notice of H M. S 
Y Moral with which this Comedy ends. The two young 4 An 
Ladies having given a notable Example of cutwitting 
C thoſe who had a Right in the Diſpoſal of them, and mr cot fir 
* rying without Conſent of Parents, one of the injur 4 which 
Parties, who is eaſily reconcil'd, winds up all with this nd has 
* Remark, deen a 
Deſign whate er we will, bas ma 
There is a Fate which over-rules us ſtill. 'Folly ol 
* WE are to ſuppoſe that the Gallantsare Men of Meri'y 2 
* but if they had been Rakes the Excuſe _ have ſery cy, 
* as well. Hans Carvel's Wife was of the ſame Principe he eres 
* but has expreſs'd it with a Delicacy which ſhews ſhe 1 *thg ha 
* not ſerious in her Excuſe, but in a fort of Humorous Phi * * 
© loſophy turns off the Thought of her Guilt, and ſi MW 51... G 
That if weak Women go aſtray, Ruptur: 
Their Stars are more in fault than they. Man of 
* THIS, no doubt, is a full Reparation, and diſmiſſegÞ Coxcor 
© the Audience with very edifying Impreſſions. e FE 
* THESE things fall under a Province you have pr: cole to 
* ly purſu'd already, and therefore demand your Anima when 
verſion, for the regulating ſo Noble an Entertainment af; many 
that of the Stage. It were to be wiſhed, that) all wh 
* write for it hereafter would raiſe their Genius, by th 
Ambition of pleaſing People of the beſt Underſtanding 
and leave others who ſhew nothing ofthe Human Speceſſſ 3 4 
but Riſibility, to ſeek their Diverſion at the Bear- Garden, 
or ſome other Privileg'd Place, where Reaſon and good l n 
* Manners have no Right to diſturb them. Ni BY 
| 8. ; I am, &c. WS 
Auguſt 8, 1711 | am | — 4 
> you, to 
ene 
0 vert 
Ne 142. Monday, Auguſt 1 1 
8 my A 
Irrupta tenet Copula Hor. tine ms 
HE following Letters being Genuine, and the Imre rea 
ges of a Worthy Paſſion, I am willing to give te licf to 
old Lady's Admonition to my ſelf, and the Reprex lying, 


ſentation of her own Happineſs, a Place in my Writing: 


* 
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0 142] 

of od MW. SPECTATOR, Auguſt 9, 1711. 
young Am now in the Sixty ſeventh Year of my Age, and 
wittingl read you with Approbation; but methinks you do 
ad m not firike at the Root of the greateſt Evil in Life 
inzur d which is the falſe Notion of Gallantry in Love. It is, 


th this ind has long been, upon a very ill Foot; but I who have 
deen a Wife Forty Years, and was bred in a way that 
bas made me ever ſince very happy, ſee through the 
'Folly of it. In a Word, Sir, when [ was a young Wo- 


man, all who avoided the Vices of the Age were very 


tons crefully educated, and all Phantaſtical Objects were 
"cr! turned out of our Sight. The Tapeſtry Hangings, with 
rinciple ir N 

* the great and venerable Simplicity of the Scripture Sto- 
r= ties, had better Effects than now the Loves of Venus and 


Adonis, or Bacchus and Ariadne in your fine preſent Prints. 
The Gentleman I am Married to made Love to me in 
Rapture, but it was the Rapture of a Chriſtian and a 
Man of Honour, not a Romantick Hero, or a Whining 
*Coxcomb : This put cur Life upon a right Baſis. To 
' give you an Idea of our Regard one to another, I en- 


I fays, 


liſmiſſe 


we pa coſe to you ſeveral of his Letters writ Forty Years ago, 
Anima when my Lover; and one writ t'other Day, after ſo 
\mert many Years Cohabitation, 

all wh Your Servant, 

„by th 

tanding | Andromache. 

1 Specie 

S Madam, Auguſt 7, 1671. 


nd goo 32 my Vigilance and ten thouſand Wiſhes for your 
Welfare and Repoſe could have any force, you laſt 

c. Might ſlept in Security, and had every good Angel in 
jour Attendance. To have my Thoughts ever fixed on 

1 you, to live in conſtant Fear of every Accident to which 
NEE Human Life is liable, and to ſend up my hourly Pray ers to 
vert 'em from you; I ſay, Madam, thus to think, and 

— uus to ſuffer, is what I do for Her who-is in Pain at 
tor, vy Approach, and calls all my tender Sorrow Imper- 
" W'tinence, You are now before my Eyes, my Eyes that 

the Im we ready to low with Tenderneſs, but cannot give Re- 
give te licf to my guſhing Heart, that dictates what I am now 
e Repte i being, and yearns to tell youallits Achings, How art 


Vriting* 2 thou, 
e : 


ISS Kk or „ — 9 ra _— 
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thou, oh my Soul, ſtoln from thy ſelf! How is al ths 
Attention broken! My Books are blank Papers, and m 
Friends Intruders. I have no hope of Quiet but fron 
* your Pity, To grant it, would make more for you 
Triumph. To give Pain is the Tyranny, to make Hay 
« py the true Empire of Beauty, If you would confi 
« aripht, you'd find an agreeable Change in diſmilling t 
« AttenGance of a Slave, to receive the Complailance of 
Companion. I bear the former in hopes of the latte 
Condition: 4s l live in Chains without murmuring atth 
Power which inflicts em, ſo I could enjoy Freedo: 
« without forgetting the Mercy that gave it. 


MADAM, I am, 
Your moſt Devoted, moſt Obedient Servaz 


Tho' I made him no Declarations in his Favour, you ſee} 
had hopes of Me when he writ this in the Month follown; 


Madan 

Madam, September 3, 1671, T is 

c „ . the Light this Morning dawned upon th * 

* Earth I awaked, and lay in expectation of its te ne of 
turn, not that it cou'd give any new Senſe of Joy tome People 


but as I hoped it would bleſs you with its chearful Face 
after a Quiet which I wiſh'd you laſt Night. If m 
Prayers are heard, the Day appear'd with all the Influenc 
of a Merciful Creator upon your Perſon and Actions. Le 
* others, my lovely Charmer, talk of a blind Being th: 
* diſpoſes their Hearts, I contemn their low Images of 
* Love. I have not a Thought which relates to you, tha 
I cannot with Confidence beſeech the All- ſeeing Powe! 
to bleſs me in. May He direct you in all your Steps, at 
reward your Innocence, your Sanctity of Manners, your 
prudent Youth, and becoming Piety, with the Con tinu- 

* ance of his Grace and Protection. This is an unuſo!l 

Language to Ladies; but you have 3 Mind elevated ao Dear C 
* the giddy Motions of a Sex inſnared by Flattery. end 5 
* miſ-led by a falſe and ſhort Adoration into a ſolid 2nd | 
long Contempt. Beauty, my faireſt Creature, palls in the 


1 8 10 
Poſſeſſion, but 1 love alſo your Mind; your Soul 15 55 Raw 
dear to me as my own; and if the Advantages of 5 1ive- Particu): 


ral Education, ſome Knowledge, and as much Contempt turn d 


Of 
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of the World, join'd with the Endeayours towards a Life 
of ſtrict Virtue and Religion, can qualify me to raiſenew 
eas in a Breaſt ſo well diſpoſtd as yours is, our Days 
will paſs away with Joy; and old Age, inſtead of intro- 


v 80 g ducing melancholy Proſpects of Decay, give us hope 
once of Eternal Youth in a better Life. I. have but few Mi- 
ing Haute: from the Duty of my Employment to write in, and 


without time to read over what I have writ, therefore 


e latte beſeech you to pardon the firſt Hints of my Mind, which 
ig arch | bave expreſs d in ſo little Order. 
Teeco! 


I am, Deareſt Creature, 
Your moſt Obedient, maſt Devoted Servant. 


Servant | 
The two next were Written after the Day for our Mar- 


ou (ce Ne was fixed. 
ollown; | 
Madam, September 25, 1671. 

1671 + is the hardeſt thing in the World tobe in Love, and 

pon th yet attend Buſineſs.” As for me, all that ſpeak to 

tits 10 ne find me out, and I muſt lock my ſelf up, or other 

7 * People will do it for me, A Gentleman ask'd me this 
alk 


Moning what News from Holland, and I anſwer'd, She's 
exquiſitely handſome. Another defir'd to know when I 
2d been laſt at Windſor, I reply'd, She deſigns to go with 
me, Pr'ythee allow me atleaſt to kiſs your Hand before 
tie appointed Day, that my Mind may be in ſome Com- 
plure, Methinks I could write a Volume to you, but 
il the Language on Earth would fail in ſaying how 


If m 
nfAuenc 
ms. Le 
ing that 
1ages ol 
OU, tha 


. much, and with what diſ intereſted Paſſion, 

ers, your I am ever yours, 
ontinu- | 
unuſull September 3o, 1671. 
dabore Dear Creature, Seven in the Morning. 
ery, and 


EXT to the Influence of Heav'n, I am to thank 


One ang « you that I ſee the returning Day with Pleaſure. 
1 mu To paſs my Evenings in ſo ſweet a Converſation, and 
ou! 1* g have the Eſteem of a Woman of your Merit, has in it a 
_ Particularity of Happineſs no more to be expreſs'd than 


turn d. But I am, my Lovely Creature, conte ted 
2 to 


\ 7 
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to be on the oblig d Side, and to employ all my Daysin 


new Endeavours to convince you and all the World of = 5 
the Senſe I have of your Condeſcenſion in Chuſing, my lov 
M AD AM, Your moſt Faithful, Age, of 
Moſt Obedient Humble Servant. The * 

| have 


He was, when he writ the following Letter, as agrees. Pfearec 
ble and pleaſant a Man as any in England. 


Madam, October 20, 1671, 
c | Beg Pardon that my Paper is not finer, but I am force 
to write from a Coftee-Houſe where I am attending 


about Buſineſs. There is a dirty Croud of Buſie Faces: 14 
around me talking of Money, whileall my Ambition, a h 
* my Wealth is Love: Love, which animates my Hear: N 
* ſweetens my Humour, enlarges my Soul, and affects eve 
* ry Action of my Life. Tis to my Lovely Charmer IT is a1 
* owe that many noble Ideas are continually affix d tom Acqu 
Words and Actions: Tis the natural Effect of that Gen are o 
rous Paſſion to create in the Admirers ſome Similitu , and 
of the Object admir'd ; thus, my Dear, I am every Dayt ng to tl 
improve from ſo ſweet a Companion. Look up, my F er for e 
One, to that Heaven which made thee ſuch, and join wifi with Ac 
me to implore its Influence on our tender innocent Hout in? If 
and beſeech the Author of Love to bleſs the Rights WHumouz 
has ordain'd, and mingle with our Happineſs a juſt Senſe it ill it 
of our Tranſient Condition, and a Reſignation to Her of C 
Will, which only can regulate our Minds to a ſteady Eq he go 
«* deayour to pleale him and each other. narily 1 
1 am, for. Ever, your Faithful SeruatWugence 

me us d 

7 will not trouble you with more Letters at this time, but Nmour a1 
you ſaw the poor withered hand which ſends you theſe Minuiꝗ able ther 
am ſure you would ſmile to think that there is one who N them t. 
fo gallant as to ſpeak of it ſtill as ſo welcome a Preſent, Nes, U 
ter forty Years Poſſeſſion of the Woman whom he writes to. E te 
nder NO? 


Madam, June 20, 1711 

? I Heartily beg your Pardon for my Omiſſion to wil ud be m 
* > Yeſterday. It was no Failure of my tender Regal 

tor you; but having been very much perplex-d in n 

| Thong 
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ſay a Word of themſclves till the Meeting breaks up. 
is not here pretended, that we ſhould be always fitting 
with Chapletsof Flowers round our Heads, or be crowned 
with Roſs In order to make our Entertainment agreeablg 
to us; but if (as it is uſually obſerved ) they who reſalyq 
to be merry, ſeldom are ſa; it will be much moreunlike! 
for us to be well pleaſed, if they are admitted who are a 
ways complaining they are ſad. Whatever we do we ſhou! 
keep up the Chearfulneſs of our Spirits, and never let then 
ſink below an Inclination at leaſt to be well pleaſed: Th 
Way to this, is to keep our Bodies in Fxerciſe, our Mind 
at Eaſe. That inſipid State wherein neither are in Vigoy 
is not to be accounted any Part of our Portion of Being 
When we are in the Satis faction of ſome innocent Pleaſur 
or Purſuit of {ome laudable Deſign, we are in the Poſſeſſi 
of Life, of Human Life. Fortune will give us Diſappoin 
ments enough, and Nature is attended with Infirmii 
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"wil ful | 


enough, without our adding to the unhappy Side of 0 * 
Account by our Spleen or ill Humour. Poor Cottilus, W.- fie 
mong ſo many real Evils, a chronical Diſternper and a na | - b 

row Fortune, is never heard to complain: That eq ner 
Spirit of his, which any Man may have, that, like hin, pati 
will conquer Pride, Vanity and Affectation, and folio : 

Nature, is not to be broken, becauſe it has no Points Nan W. 
contend for. To be anxious for nothing but what N hw 


ture demands as neceſſary, if it is not the Way to an Eſta 


is the Way to what Men aim at by getting an Eſtate. Tiff,” de! 


Temper will preſerve Health in the Body, as well as TrHow die 
quilicy in the Mind. Cottilus fees the World in an Hun * = 
with the ſame Scorn that a ſober Perſon ſees a Man druq G00 3. 
Had he been contented with what he ought to have bet eafineſe. 
how could, fays he, ſuch a one have met with ſuch a DS Wo, 
appointment? If another had valued his Miſtreſs for wag, Parif 
he ought to have loved her, he had not been in her Fol.” ths 

: If her Virtue had had a Part of his Paſſion, her Levih, *%g 
had been his Cure; ſhe could not then have been faſe 3 2 
amiable at the ſame Time. Er is cs; 

SINCE we cannot promiſe our ſelves conſtant Tien r pete 
let us endeavour at ſuch a Temper as may be our belt . 
port in the Decay of it. Uranius has arrived at that Coli, overjo. 


poſure of Soul, and wrought himſelf up to ſuch a Neg't 
ot every thing with which the Generality of 2 
enchaatt 


ed in C 
AION, is 
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b. I «chanted, that nothing but acute Pains can give him Di- 
l:tring urbance, and againſt thoſe too he will tell his intimate 
nech rriends he has a Secret which gives him preſent Eaſe, U- 
recall us is ſo thoroughly perſuaded of another Life, and en- 


1 vours ſo ſincerely to ſecure an Intereſt in it, that he 
K. 


doks upon Pain but as a quickning of his Pace to an 


ne me, where he ſhall be better provided for than in his 
eto ent Apartment. Inſtead of the melancho!ly Views 
letthe ich others are apt to give themſelves, he will tell you 
d: T he has forgot he is mortal, nor will he think of him- 
ur Mader s ſuch. He thinks at the Time of his Birth he en- 
Vg into an eternal Being; and the ſhort Article of Death 


} Being 


Pleaſurt will not allow an Interruption of Lite, ſince that Mo- 


t is not of half the Duration as his ordinary Slcep. 


ofletlofs is his Being one uniform and conſiſtent Series of 
JappoinWrful Diverſions and moderate Cares, without Fear or 
_ we of Futurity. Health to him is more than Pleaſure 
e ol 08 nother Man, and Sickneſs leſs affecting to him than 
va NPaſpoſition is to others. 

nd n I muſt confeſs, if one does not regard Life after this 
27 nner, none but Ideots can paſs it away with any tole- 


de Patience, Take a fine Lady who is of a delicate 


d folio me, and you may obſerve from the Hour ſhe riſes a 
Foun ſain Wearineſs of all that paſſes about her. I know 
2 ne than one who is much too nice to be quite alive. 
an we lick of ſuch ſtrange frightful People that they 
* t one is ſo auk ward, and another ſo diſagreeable, that 


boks like a Penance to breathe the ſame Air with them. 
u fee this is ſo very true, that a great Part of Ceremony 
| Good - breeding among the Ladies turns upon their 


an Hur 
lan drun 


wh ealineſs; and I'll undertake, if the How-d'ye Servants 
UN a e Women were to make a Weekly Bill of Sicknels, 
11 the Parifh-Clerks do of Mortality, you would not find 
| "a n Account of ſeven Days, one in thirty that was not 
dy fe mright ſick or indiſpoſed, or but a very little better 


ſhe was, and ſo forth. | 
IT is certain, that to enjoy Life and Health as a con- 
tFeaſt, we ſhould not think Pleaſure neceſſary; but, if 
ble, to arrive at an Equality of Mind. It is as mean 
R oyer joy d upon Occaſions of good Fortune, as to be 
ed in Circumſtances of Diſtreſs. Laughter in one 
Amon, is as unmanly as Weeping in the other. We 
L 2 | ſhould 
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ſhould not form our Minds to expect Tranſport on every 
Occaſion, but know how to make it Enjoyment to be out 
of Pain. Ambition, Envy, vagrant Deſire, or impertinent 
Mirth will take up our Minds, without we can poſſeſs our 
ſelves in that Sobriety of Heart which is above all Pleaſures 
and can be felt much better than deſcribed : But the ready 
Way, I believe, to the right Enjoyment of Life, is by a 
Proſpect towards another to have but a very mean Opini 
on of it. A great Author of our Time has ſet this in an 
excellent Light, when with a Philoſophick Pity of Hum 
Life, he {poke of it in his Theory of the Earth in the fol 
lowing manner. 

FOR what is this Life but a Circulation of little me 
Actions ? We lie down and riſe again, dreſs and undreſs, fee 
and wax hungry, work or play, and are weary, and then n 
lie down again, and the Circle returns. We ſpend the Dayi 
Trifles, and when the Night comes we throw our ſelves into ti 
Bed of Folly, amongſt Dreams and broken Thoughts and wi 
Imagiations. Our Reaſon lies aſleep by us, and we are ji 
the Time as arrant Brutes as thoſe that ſleep in the Stalls or. 
the Field. Are not the Capacities of Man higher than theſe 
Ard ought not his Ambition and Expectations to be greater 
Let us be Adventurers for another World: *Tis at leaſt a fa 
and noble Chance; and there is nothing in this worth cu 
Thoughts or our Paſſions. If we ſhould be diſappointed, wes 
Pull no worſe than the reſt of our Fellow Mortals; and if 
ſucceed in our Expectations, we are eternally happy. 
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E AUT has been the Delight and Torment oft 
World ever ſince it began. The Philoſophers | 
felt its Influence ſo ſenſibly, that almoſt every one 

them has left us ſome Saying or other, which intiwatedti 
he too well knew the Power of it. One has told us, th 
gr ; 
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every | Perſon is a more powerful Recommendation, than 
be out de belt Letter that can be writ in your Favour. Another 
tinent Wl zefires the Poſſeſſor of it to conſider it as a meer Gitt of 
el our Nature, and not any Perfection of his own, A Third calls 
aſures Ia a ſhort-liv'd Tyranny ; a Fourth, a ſilent Fraud, becauſe 
ready Mi impoſes upon us without the Help of Language; but, I 
s by dank Carneades ſpoke as much like a Philoſopher as any 
Opini-Mof them, tho' more like a Lover, when he all it Roy- 
in aufary without Force. It is not indeed to be denied, that 
JumaWhere is ſomething irreſiſtible in a Beauteous Form; the 
the fo most Severe will not pretend, that they do not feel an 
immediate Præpoſition in Favour of the Handſome. No 
me deriies them the Privilege of being firſt heard, and 
king regarded before others in Matters of ordinary Conli- 
ration. At the ſame time the Handſome ſhould conlider 
hat it is a Poſſeſſion, as it were, foreign to them. No 
ne can give it himſelf, or preſerve it when they have it. 
et ſo it is, that People can bear any Quality in the World 
etter than Beauty. It is the Conſolation of all who are 
aturally too much affected with the Force of it, that a 


e men 
fo 
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in theſe nle Attention, it a Man can attend with Judgment, will 
greater ute them. Handſome People uſually are fo phantaſtically 
iſt a fu eas d with themſelves, that if they do not kill at firit 
orth ght, as the Phraſe is, a ſecond Interview diſarms them 
4, we a all their Power. But I ſhall make this Paper rather a 

ſarning-Piece to give Notice where the Danger is, than 


nd if x 
propoſe Inſtructions how to avoid it when you have 
len in the Way of it. Handſome Men ſhall be the Sub- 
a of another Chapter, the Women ſhall take up the pre- 
at Diſcourſe, 
AMARYLTLIS, who has been in Town but one Win- 
is extreamly improved with the Arts of Good-Breed- 
lg, without leaving Nature. She has not loft the Native 
Implicity of her Aſpect, to ſubſtitute that Patience of be- 
g ſtared ar, which is the uſual Triumph and Diſtinction 
Town Lady. In Publick Aſſemblies you meet her 
releſs Eye diverting it ſelf with the Objects around her, 
lenfible that ſhe her ſelf is one of the brighteſt in the 
ce, 
DULCTISS A is of quite another Make, ſhe is almoſt a 
mated Wexty by Nature, but more than one by Art. If it were 
1 us, Wldle for her to let her Fan or any Limb about her reſt, 
872 L 3 ſne 
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ſhe would do ſome Part of the Execution ſhe gmeditate; 
but tho ſhe deſigns her ſelf a Prey, ſhe will not ſtay tob 
taken, No Painter can give you Words for the differen nd all th 
Aſpects of Dwlciſſa in halt a Moment, where-ever ſhe »Mather Ses 
tears: So little does ſhe accompliſh what ſhe takes {Wlqferiorit 
much Pains for, to be gay and carcleſs. 
MER AB is attended with all the Charms of Womy 
and Accompliſhments of Man. It is not to be doubte 
but ſhe has a great deal of Wit, if ſhe were not ſuch 
Beauty; and ſhe would have more Beauty had ſhe not f 
much Wit. Affectation prevents her Excellencies fron 
walking together, If ſhe has a Mind to ſpeak ſuch hou art | 
Thing, it muſt be done with ſuch an Air of her Boh OMN 
and if fhe has an Inclination to look very careleſs, there i 
ſuch a ſmart Thing to be (aid at the fame Time, that tl 
Deſign of being admired deſtroys it ſelf. Thus the wii 
happy Merab, tho a Wit and Beauty, is allowed to be te 
ther, becauſe ſhe will always be both. 
ALBACIND A has the Skill as well as Power « 
Pleafing. Her Form is majeſtick, but her Aſpect humb ef 
All good Men ſhould beware of the Deſtroyer. She vi 
you to you like your Siſter till ſhe has you ſure ; buti 
e molt vexatious of Ty rants when you are fo. Herf 
miliarity of Behaviour, her indifferent Queſtions, and gene 
ral Converſation, make the filly Part of her Votaries ki 
of Hopes, while the wiſe fly from her Power, She we 
knows ſhe is too Beautiful and too Witty to be irdiffere 
to any who converſe with her, and therefore knows it 
does not leſſen her ſelf by Familiarity, but gains Occation 
of Admiration, by ſeeming Ignorance of her PerteCtion 
EUDOSIA adds to the Height of her Stature a Not 
lity of Spirit which ſtill diſtinguiſhes her above the reſt c 
her Sex. Beauty in others is lovely, in others agreeable, 1 
others attractive; but in Eudoſia it is commanding : Loit 
towards Eudoſia is a Sentiment like the Love of Gl 
The Lovers of other Women are ſoften'd into Fondue 
the Admirers of Eudoſia exalted into Ambition. | 
 __EUCRATIA preſents her ſelf to the Imaginati 
with a more kirdly Pleaſure, and as ſhe is Woman, be 
Praiſe is wholly Feminine. If we were to form an Im 
of Dignity in a Man, we ſhould give him Wiſdom a 
Valour, as being eſſential to the Character of Ma 
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ces in ſuch a manner, that he has read all that I can p'* 


the Air of a very learned and knowing Man, by tte 


7 : and pu 
Stultitiam patiuntur obe — Hor. ' to be 

| ' (points 

F the following Enormities are not amended upon ti — 
firſt Mention, I deſire further Notice from my Cœ be wer 
reſpondents. ' how to 
read Ta 

My. SPECTATOR, ' Inciden 


[| Am obliged to you for your Diſcourſe the other Dy Time t 
upon frivolous Diſputants, who with great Warm 2nd ſon 


and Enumeration of many Circumſtances and Authorities: bold an 
undertake to prove Matters which no Body living deni Qeltio 
You cannot employ your ſelf more uſefully than in ¶ Feninſo 
juſting the Laws of Diſputation in Coffee-houſes and * bud. 
cidental Companies, as well as in more formal Debates Houle, 
Among many other Things which your own Experience} putant 
muſt ſuggeſt to you, it will be very obliging if you pc ffory, . 
to take Notice of Wagerers. I will not here repeat wha is ſca 
Hudibras fays of ſuch Diſputants, which is fo true, ti T H 
it is almoſt Proverbial; but ſhall only acquaint you wit * 
Ms, Cee 


a Set of young Fellows of the Inns of Court, wholſeF: 
thers have provided for them ſo plentifully, that ther 
need not be very anxious to get Law into their Hez: 
for the Service of their Country at the Bar; but are & 
thoſe who are ſent (as the Phraſe of Parents 1s) to the 
Temple to know how to keep their on. One of the 
Gentlemen is very loud and captious at a Coffee-Hout 
which I frequent, and being in his Nature troubled wi"? 
an Humour of Contradiction though withal exceſſive g- 
norant, he has found a Way to indulge this Temper, £0 
on in Id eneſs and Ignorance, and yet ſtill give fim 
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Mr. 8! 

ö | E1 
0 
Strength of his Pocket. The Misfortune of the Thing h that he 
I have, as it happens ſometimes, a greater Stock of Lean-W empty I 
ing than of Money. The Gentleman I am ſpeaking 0, ick Roc 


takes Advantage of the Narrowneſs of my Circumſtu-¶ Orators, 
Room « 
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tend to, and runs medown with ſuch a poſitive Air, and 
« with ſuch powerful Arguments, that from a very Learn- 
' ed Perſon * thought a mere Pretender. Not long 
90 1 was relating that I had read ſuch a Paſſage in Ta- 
' citus, up ſtarts my young Gentleman in a full Company, 
© and Dulling out his Purſe offered to lay me ten Guineas, 
* | to be ſtaked immediately in that Gentleman's Hands, 

(pointing to one {moaking at another Table) that I was 
don ti utterly miſtaken, I was Dumb for want of ten Guineas ; 
y Cor be went on unmercifully o triumph over my Ignorance 
' how to take him up, and told the whole Room he had 
i read Tacitus twenty Times over, and ſuch a remarkable 
' Incident as that could not eſcape him. He has at this 


er Du Time three conficerable Wagers depending between him 


armut 2nd ſome of his Companions, who are rich enough to 
gore bold an Argument with him. He has five Guineas upon 
cenie Queſtions in Geography, two that the Iſle of Wight is a 


' Peninſula, and three Guineas to one that the World is 
' rourd, We have a Gentleman comes to our Coffee- 
' Houſe, who deals mightily in Antique Scandal; my Diſ- 
' putant has laid him Twenty Pieces upon a Point of Hi- 
' tory, to wit, that Ceſar never ay with Cato's Siſter, 
x is ſcandalouſly reported by ſome People. 

THE RE are ſeveral of this fort of Fellows in 
Town, who Wager themſelves into Stateſmen, Hiſtori- 
ns, Geographers, Mathematicians, and every other Art, 
when the Perſons wich whom they talk have not Wealth 
equal to their Learning. I beg of you to prevent, in 
theſe Youngſters, this compendious Way to Wiſdom, 
which coſts other People ſo much Time and Pains, and 
you will oblige 
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Your humble Servant. 


* 
Coffee - Houſe near the 


ſſive le- 

per, coll Mr. SPECTATOR, Temple, Aug. 12, 1711. 
Hime 'TLIJERE's a young Gentleman that ſings Opera-Tunes 
by the or Whiſtles in a full Houſe, Pray tet him know 


hing 15 that he has no Right to act here as if he were in an 
f Lean-W empty Room. Be pleaſed to divide the Spaces of a Pub- 
king of ick Room, and certifie Whiſtlers, Singers, and Common 
umizz IM Orators, that are heard further than their Portion of the 
can pt. Room comes to, that the Law is open, and that there is 

« recall - LF a 
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an Equity which will relieve us from ſuch as interrupt us 
in our Lawful Diſcourſe, as much as againſt ſuch as ſtop 
* us on the Road. I take theſe Perfons, Mr. SyzcTaror, 
to be ſuch Treſpaſſers as the Officer in your Stage-Coach, 
and am of the ſame Sentiment with Counſellor Ephrain, 
It is true the young Man is rich, and, as the Vulgar ſay, 
needs not care for any Body; but ſure that is no Autbo- 
$ rity for him to go whiſtle where he pleaſes. 


Jam, SIR, Your moſt humble Servant. 


P. S. T have Chambers in the Temple, and here ate 
Students that learn upon the Hautboy; pray deſire the 
* Benchers, that all Lawyers who are Proficients in Wind- 
* Mufick may lodge to the Thames. 


My. SPECTATOR, 


4 E are a Company of young Women who paß 
, our Time very much together, and obliged by 
* the mercenary Humour of the Men to be as mercenarily 
* inclined as they are. There viſits among us an old Ba- 
* chelor whom each of us has a Mind to. The Fellow is 
« rich, and knows he may have any of us, therefore is 
« 3 to none, but exceſſively ill-bred. His Plet 

ſantry conſiſts in Romping, he ſnat ches Kiſſes by Sur- 
« prize, puts his Hand in our Necks, tears our Fans, robs 
« us of Ribbons, forces Letters out of our Hands, looks 
into any of our Papers, and a Thouſand other Rudeneſſes. 
Now what I'll deſire of you is to acquaint him, by 
Printing this, that if he does not marry one of us very 
« ſuddenly, we have all agreed, the next Time he pretends 
« to be merry, to affront him, and uſe him like a Clown 
as he is. In the Name of the Siſterhood I take my Leave 
« of you, and am, as they all are, 


Your Conflant Reader, and Well-Wiſher. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


6 I And ſeveral others of your Female Readers, have con- 
* A formed our ſelves to your Rules, even to our very 
* Dreſs, There is not one of us but has reduced our out. 
« ward Petticoat to its ancient Sable Circumference, tho 
indeed we retaia ſtill a Quilted one underneath, which 
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pt us W * mckes us not altogether unconformable to the Faſhion; 
s ſtop but tis on Condition Mr.SypeECTA TOR extends not his 
Tor, MW * Cenſure ſo far. But we find you Men ſecretly approve 


our Practice, by imitating our Pyramidical Form. The 
rain, Wl skirt of your faſhionable Coats forms as large a Circum- 
ar ſay, MW © terence as our Petticoats; as theſe are ſet out with Whale- 
\utho- WE bone, ſo are thoſe with Wire, to encreaſe and ſuſtain the 
Bunch of Fold that hangs down on each fide; and the 
vam. Hat, I perceive, is decreaſed in juſt proportion to our 
' Head-drefles, We make a regular 8 but 1 defy 
your Mathematicks to give Name to the Form you ap- 
' pear in. Your Architecture is mere Gorhick, and betrays 
a worſe Genius than ours; therefore if you are partial to 
your OWN Sex, I ſhall be leſs than I am now 
T Your Humble Servant, 
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Nemo Vir Magnus fine aliquo Afﬀintu divino unquam fuit. 
Tull. 


E know the higheſt Pleaſure our Minds are capa- 

ww ble of enjoying with Compoſure, when we read 
fublime Thoughts communicated to us by Men 

of Great Genius and Eloquence. Such is the Entertainment 
we meet with in the philoſophick Parts of Cicero's Wri- 
tags. Truth and good Senſe have there ſo charming a 
Dreſs, that they could hardly be more agreeably repreſent- 
ed with the Addition of poetical Fiction and the Power of 
Numbers. This ancient Author, and a modern one, have 
2 len into my Hands within theſe few Days; and the Im- 
" Mfffions they have left upon me, have at the preſent quite 
ſpoiled me for a merry Fellow. The Modern is that ad- 

WM iirable Writer the Author of the Theory of the Earth, 

e con. ¶ The Subjects with which I have lately been entertained in 
ir VT) them both bear a near Affinity; they are upon Enquiries 
ir o, i Hereafter, and the Thoughts of the latter ſeem to me 
| to be raiſed above thoſe of the former in proportion to his 
Ayantages of Scripture and Revelation If I had a Mind 
hs ; LO do 
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to it, I could not at preſent talk of any thing elſe; there. 
fore I ſhall tranſlate a Paſſage in the one, and tranſcribe 4 
Paragraph out of the other, for the Speculation of this 
Day. Cicero tells us, that Plato reports Socrates, upon re- 
ceiving his Sentence, to have ſpoken to his Judges inthe 
following Manner. 
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I have great Hope, oh my Judges, that it is infinitely 
to my any gy ona Iam ſent to Death: For it muſt of 
Neceſſity be, that one of theſe two things muſt be the 
Conſequence, Death muſt take away all theſe Senſes, or 
convey me to another Life. If all Senſe is to be taken 
away, and Death is no more than that profound Sleey 
without Dreams, in which we are ſometimes buried, 0) 
Heavens! how defirable is it to die? how many Days do 
we know in Life preferrable to ſuch a State? But it ithe 
true that Death is but a Paſſage to Places which they who 
lived before us do now inhabit, how much ſtill happier 
is it to go from thoſe who call themſelves Judges, to ap 
pear before thoſe that really are ſuch; before Minos, Kha- 
damanthus, ZEacus and Triptolemus, and to meet Men who 
have lived with Juſtice and Truth? Is this, do you think, 
no happy Journey? Do you think it nothing to ſpeak 
with Orpheus, Muſeus, Homer and Heſiod? I would, in. 
deed, ſuffer many Deaths to enjoy theſe Things. With 
what particular Delight ſhould I talk to Palamedes, Ajax, 
and others who like me have ſuffered by the Iniquityo! 
their Judges. I ſhould examine the Wiſdom of that gre: 
Prince, who carried ſuch mighty Forces againſt Troy ; and 
argue with Ulyſſesand Siſyphus, upon difficult Points, 35! 
have in Converſation here, without being in Danger 0! 
being condemned. But let not thoſe among you who 
have pronounced me an innocent Man be afraid of Death. 
No Harm can arrive at a good Man whether dead or | 
ving; his Affairs are always under the Direction of the 
Gods; nor will I believe the Fate which is allotted to me 
my ſelf this Day to have arrived by Chance; nor havel 
ought to ſay either againſt my Judges or Accuſers, but 
that they thought they did me an Injury. ——But I ce. 
tain you too long, it is Time that I retireto Death, 23d 
you to your Affairs of Life; which of us has the Bette 
is known to the Gods, but to no mortal Man, 
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- THE divine Socrates is here repreſented ina Figure wor- 
thy his great Wiſdom and Philoſophy, worthy the greateſt 
mere Man that ever breathed. But the modern Diſcourſe 
is written upon a Subject no leſs than the Diſſolution of 
Nature it ſelf. Oh how glorious is the old Age of that 
great Man, who has ſpent his Time in ſuch Contemplati- 
ons as has made this Being, what only it ſhould be, an Edu- 
cation for Heaven ! He has, according to the Lights of Rea- 
ſon and Revelation, which ſeemed to him cleareſt, traced 
the Steps of Omnipotence: He has, with a Celeſtial Ambi- 
tion, as far as it is conſiſtent with Humility and Devotion, 
examined the Ways of Providence, from the Creation to 
the Diſſolution of the viſible World. How pleaſing muſt 
have been the Speculation, to'Gſerve Nature and Provi- 
dence move together, the phyſical and moral World march 
the ſame Pace: To obſerve Paradiſe and eternal Spring the 
Seat of Innocence, troubled Seafons and angry Skies the 
Portion of Wickedneſs and Vice. When this admirable 
Author has reviewed all that has paſt, or is to come, which 
relates to the habitable World, and run through the whole 
Face of it, how could a Guardian Angel, that has attend- 
ed it through all its Courſes or Changes, ſpeak more em- 
phatically at the End of his Charge, than does our Author, 
when he makes, as it were, a Funeral Oration over this 
Globe, looking to the Point where it once ſtood ? 
*LET us only, if you pleaſe, to take Leave of this 
subject, reflect upon this Occaſion on the Vanity and 
© tranſient Glory of this habitable World. How by the 
* Force of one Element breaking looſe upon the reſt, all 
* the Vanities of Nature, all the Works of Art, all the La- 
* bours of Men, are reduced to Nothing. All that we ad- 
* mired and adored before as great and magnificent, is ob- 
* literated or vaniſhed; and another Form and Faceof things, 
* plain, ſimple, and every where the ſame, overfpreads 
© the whole Earth. Where are now the great Empires of 
© the World, and their great Imperial Cities? Their Pil- 
* lars, Trophies,” and Monuments of Glory? Shew me 
* where they ſtood, read the Inſcription, tell me the Vict- 
* or's Name, What Remains, what Impreſſions, what 
© Difference, or Diſtinction, do you ſee in this Maſs of 
* Fire? Rome it ſelf, eternal Rome, the great City, the 
* Emprels of the World, whoſe Domination and Superſti- 
| + tion, 
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tion, ancient and modern, make a great Part of the Hi. 
* ſtory of this Earth, what is become of her now? She 
© laid her Foundations deep, and her Palaces were ſtrong 
* and ſumptuous; She glorified her ſelf, and trued deliriouſy, 
and ſaid in her Heart I ſit a Queen, and ſhall ſeeno Sor 
* row: But her Hour is come, ſhe is wipedaway from the 
Face of the Earth, and buried in everlaſting Oblivion. 
tut it is not Cities only, and Works of Mens Hands, but 
the everlaſting Hills, the Mountains and Rocks of the 
Earth are maclted as Wax before the Sun, and rheir Place 
© is no where found. Here Rood the Alpes, the Load ofthe 
Earth, that covered many Countries, and reached their 
Arms from the Ocean to the Black Sea; this huge Maſs of 
Stone is ſoftned and diMived as a tender Cloud into Rain. 
Here ſtood the African Mountains, and Atlas with his 
Top above the Clouds; there was frozen Caucaſus, and 
* Tawurus,and Imaus, and the Mountains of Aſia; and yor- 
der towards the North, ſtood the Riphaan Hills, cloath'd 
in Ice and Snow. All theſe are vaniſhed, dropt away as 
© the Snow upon their Heads. Great aud marvellous are t 


Horte, juft and true are thy Ways, thou King of Saints! 
55S T 


© Hallelugah ! 
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Fronuntiatio eft Vocis & Vidlius & Gestus moderatio cum 
vemigſtate. | Tull. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


6 HE well reading of the Common-Prayer is of ſo 
0 | eat Importance, and ſo much ed, that 
6 take the Liberty to offer to your Conſideration 


* ſome Particulars on that Subject: And what more wor- 
6 wy our Obſervation than this? A thing ſo Publick, and 
aof {o high Conſequence, It is indeed wonderful, that the 
* frequent Exerciſe of it ſhould not make the Performers 
. * of that Duty more expert in it. This Inability, as I con- 

* ceive, proceeds from the little Care that is taken of their 


: Reading, while Boys and at School, where when they are 
{ got 
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: oot into Latin, they are looked upon as above Exeli/h, the 
— of which is wholly neglected, or at 5 — to 
very „ without any due Obſervations made 
to them of the proper Accent and manner of Reading; 
« by this means they have acquired ſuch ill Habits as won't 
« eaſily 1 * = know of to re- 
medy this, is to propoſe ſome Perſon of great Ability that 
. a RT for them; Example being melt 2 
il to convince the Learned, as well as Inſtruct the Ig- 
norant. 

* YOU muſt know, Sir, I've been a conſtant Frequenter 
' of the Service of the Church of England for above theſe 
four Years laſt paſt, and till Smday was Sevennight ne- 
ver diſcovered, to ſo great a Degree, the Excellency of 
the Common Prayer. When being at St. Fames's Garlick- 
Hill Church, I heard the Service read ſo diſtinctly, fo em- 
' phatically, and ſo fervently, that it was next to an Im- 
poſſibility to be unattentive. My Eyes and my Thoughts 
* could not wander as uſual, but were confin'd to my Pray- 
ners: I then conſidered | addreſſed my {elf to the Almig 
ty, and not to a beautiful Face, And when I reflected 
on my former Performances of that Duty, I found I had 
run it over as a matter of Form, in cmpariſon to the 
Manner in which I then diſcharged it. My Mind was 
really affected, and fervent Wiſhes accompanied my Words. 
The Confeſſion was read with ſuch a reſigned Humility, 
the Abſolution with ſuch a comfortable Authority, the 
Thankſgivings with ſuch a Religious Joy, as made me 
feel thoſe Affectidns of the Mind in a manner I never did 
© before. To remedy therefore the (Grievance above com- 
* plained of, I humbly propoſe, that this excellent Reader, 
upon the next and every Annual Aſſembly of the Clergy 
* of Sion College, and all other Conventions, ſhould read 
Prayers before them. For then thoſe, that are afraid of 
* ſtretching their Mouths, ard ſpoiling their ſoft Voice, 
vill learn to Read with Clearnets. | oudneſs, and Strength. 
Others that affect a rakith neglivent Air by folding their 
Arms, and lolling on their Bouk. will be taught a de- 
cent Behaviour, and comely Frection of Body. Thoſe 
that Read fo faſt as if impariem of cheir Work, may learn 
to ſpeak Deliberately. There i: another fort of Perſons 
* Whom I call Pindarick Readers, as being confined ro — 
let 


it's aid he was underſtood by none but his own Congre- 
gation, and not by all of them. Since Maſ. Cant'stime, 
it has been underſtood in a larger Senſe, and ſignifies al 
ſudden Exclamations, Whinings, unuſual Tones, and in 
fine all Praying and Preaching, like the unlearned of the 
Presbyterians. Burt I hope a proper Elevation of Voice, 
a due Emphaſis and Accent, are not to come within this 
Deſcription : So that our Readers may ſtill be as unlike 
the Presbyterians as they pleaſe. The Difſenters (I mean 
ſuch as I have heard) do indeed elevate their Voices, but 
it is with ſudden jumps from the lower to the higher 
part of them; and that with ſo little Senſe or Skill, 5 

| 2 
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« ſet meaſure; theſe Pronounce five or ſix Words with their! 
great Deliberation, and the five or fix Subſequent ones MW © They 
with as great Celerity : The firſt part of a Sentence with it is © 
a very exalted Voice, and the latter part with a Submiſ. W ' upon: 
« ſive one: Sometimes again with one ſort of Tone, and Ml an Ef 
immediately after with a very diflerent one. Theſe Gen- an in 
* tlemen willlearn of my admired Reader an Evenneſs of the be 
Voice and Delivery. And all who are Innocent of theſe Term 
Affectations, but read with ſuch an Indifferency as if of out 
they did not underſtand the Language, may then be in- ſhip, c 
formed of the Art of Reading movingly and ferven'l;, MW ' fion; 

* how to place the Emphaſis, and give the proper Accent Wl © were! 
* to each Word, and how to vary the Voice according to ging at 
the Nature of the Sentence. There is certainly a very a gent 
great Difference between the Reading a Prayer and aGz and ti 
nette, Which I beg of you to inform a Sett of Readers, *AS 
* who affect, forſooth, a certain Gentleman-like Famili- ing C 
* rity of Tone and mend the Language as they go on, cry- MW * Phraſe 
ing inſtead of Pardoneth and Abſolveth, Pardons ard MW © the m 
« Abſolves. Theſe are often pretty Claſſical Scholars, and * Indole 
would think it an unpardonable Sin to read Virgil or WM his Pu 
Martial with ſo little Taſte as they do Divine Service, WW * aspert 

* THIS Indifferency ſeems to me to ariſe from the Er- teme 

deavour of avoidingthe I mputation of Cant, and the falſe WW © many 

Notion of it. It will be proper therefore to trace theo- © good 

riginal and Signification of this Word, Cant is, by ſome I © think 

People, derived from one Andrew Cant, who, they ay, ſelves 

wasa Presbyterian Miniſter in ſome illiterate part of Scot- Wl © ons, l 

land, who by Exerciſe and Uſe had obtained the Faculty, MW upon 

alias Gift, of Talking in the Pulpit in ſuch a Dialect, that him, 
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their Elevation and Cadence is Bawling and Muttering. 
They make uſe of an Emphaſis, but ſo improperly, that 
it is often placed on ſome very inſignificant Particle, as 
upon if; or and. Now if theſe Improprieties have ſo great 
an Effect on the People, as we ſee they have, how great 
an Influence would the Service of our Church, containing 
the beſt Prayers that ever were compoſed, and that in 
Terms moſt affecting, moſt humble, and moſt expreſſive 
of our Wants, and Dependance on the Object of our Wor- 
' ſhip, diſpos d in moſt proper Order, and void of all Confu- 
' fon; what Influence, I ſay, would theſe Prayers have, 
' werethey delivered with a due Emphaſis, an appoſite Ri- 
ſing and Variation of Voice, the Sentence concluded with 
' a gentle Cadence, and, in a Word, with ſuch an Accent 
and turn of Speech as is peculiar to Prayer? 

As the matter of Worſhipis row managed, in Diſſent- 
ing Congregations, you find inſignificant Words and 
Phraſes raiſed by alively Vehemence zin our ownChurches, 
the moſt exalted Senſe depreciated, by a diſpaſſionate 
Indolence. I remember to have heard Dr. S e ſay in 
bis Pulpit, of the Common- Prayer, that, at leaſt. it was 
as perfect as any thing of Human Inſtitution : If the Gen- 
' temen who err in this kind would pleaſe to recollect the 
many Pleaſantries they have read upon thoſe who recite 
good Things with an ill Grace, they would go on to 
' think that what in that Caſe is only Ridiculous, in them- 
' ſelves is Impious. But leaving this to their own Reflecti- 
ons, I ſhall conclude this Trouble with what Cæſar ſaid 
upon the Irregularity of Tone in one who read before 
nim, Do yon read or ſing ? If you ſing. you ſing very ill. 
T Your mojt Humble Servant. 


* 
8 


Hor, 


.Y Correſpondents aſſure me, that the Enormities 
which they lately complained of, and I publiſhed 
an Account of, are ſo far from being amended, that 

iew Evils ariſe every Day to interrupt their Converſation, 
| in 


w—Exempta juvat ſp nis e pluribus una. 
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in Contempt of my Reproofs. My Friend who writes from 
the Coffee-houſe near the Temple, informs me, that thc 
Gentleman who conſtantly ſings a Voluntary in ſpite of the 
whole Company, was more muſicalthan ordinary after reac- 
mg = Paper; and has not been contented with that, but has 
danced up to the Glaſs in the Middle of the Room, and 
practiſed Minuet-fteps to his oven Humming. The incorti. 
— Creature has gone ſtill further, and in the open Coffee. 
uſe, with one Hand extended as leading a Lady in it, he 
has danced both French and Country-Dances, and admoniſ} 
ed his ſuppoſed Partner by Smiles and Nods to hold up her 
Head and fall back, according to the reſpective Facings and 
Evolutions of the Dance. Before this Gentleman began. this 
bis Exerciſe, he was pleaſed to clear his Throat by coughing 
and ſpitting a full half Hour; and as ſoon as he ſtruck up, he 
appealed to an Attorney's Clerk in the Room, whether he 
hit as heought, Since you from Death hath ſaved me ? and 
then asked the young Fellow pointing toa Chancery-Billun- 
der his Arm, whether that was an Opera-Scorche carried or 
not? Without ſtaying for an Anſwer he fell into the Exer- 
cile above-mentioned, and practiſed his Airs to the ful 
Houſe who were turned upon him, without the leal! 
Shame or Repentance for his former Tranſgreſſions. 

I am to the laſt ee at a Loſs what to do with this 
young Fellow, except I deciare him an Outlaw, and pro- 
nounce it penal for any one to ſpeak to him in the ſaid Houle 
which he frequents, and direct that he be obliged to drink 
his Tea and Coffee without Sugar, and not receive from any 
Perſon whatſoever any thing above mere Neceſſaries. 

AS we in England are a ſober People, and generally in- 
clined rather to a certam Baſhfulneſs of Behaviour in Pub- 
lick, it is amazing whence ſome Fellows come whom one 
meets with in this Town ; They do not at all ſeem to be the 
Growth of our Iſland; the pert, the talkative, all ſuch 25 
have no Senſe of the Obſervation of others, are certainly of 
foreign Extraction. As for my Part, 1 am as much fur- 
prized when I ſee a talkative Engliſhman, asI ſhould be to 
ſee the Indian Pine growing on one of our quick- ſet Hed- 
ges; where theſe Creatures get Sun enough, ro make them 


ſuch lively Animals and dull Men, is above my Philoſophy. 
THERE are another Kind of Impertinents which 3 
Man is perplexed with in mixed Company, and thoſe are 
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loud Speakers: Theſe treat Mankind as if we were 
all deaf; they do not expreſs but declare themſelves, Ma- 
ny of theſe are guilty of this Outrage out of Vanity, br- 
cauſe they think all they ſay is well; or that they have their 
own Perſons in ſuch Veneration, tha: they believe nothing 
which concerns them can be inſignificant to any Body ele, 
For theſe Peoples fake, I have often lamented that we can- 
not cloſe our Ears with as much Eaſe as we can our Eyes: 
It is very uneaſie that we muſt neceſſarily be under Perſe- 
cution. Next to theſe Bawlers, is a troubleſome Creature 
whom comes with the Air of your Friend and your Intimate, 
2nd that is your Whiſperer. There is one of them at a 
Cofftee-houſe which 1 my ſelf frequent, who obſerving me 
to bea Man pretty well made for Secrets, gets by me, and 
with a Whiſper tells me things which all the Town knows, 
t is no very hard Matter to gueſs at the Source of this Im- 
pertinence, which is nothing elſe but a Method or Mecha- 
nick Art of _ wiſe. You never ſee any frequent in it, 
whom you can ſuppoſe to have any thing in the World to 
do, Theſe Perſons are worſe than Bawlers, as much as a 
ſecret Enemy is more dangerous than a declared ene. 1 
wiſh this my Coftee-houſe Friend would take this for an 
Intimation, that I have not heard one Word he has told me 
for theſe ſeveral Years; whereas he now thinks me the 
moft truſty Repoſitory of his Secrets. The Whiſperers 
have apleaſant Way of ending the cloſe Converſation, with 
fying aloud, Do not you think ſo? Then whiſper again, and 
then aloud, bt you — that Perſon; then whiſper again. 
The thing would be well enough, if they whiſpered to keep 
the Folly of what they ſay among Friends, but alas, they 
do it to preſerve the Importance of their Thoughts. 1 am 
ſureI could name you more than one Perſon whom no Man 
living ever heard talk upon any Subject in Nature, or e- 
ver {aw in his whole Life with a Book in his Hand, that 
I know not how can whiſper ſomething like Knowledge 
of what has ard does paſs in the World; which you would 
think he learned from ſome familiar Spirit that did not 
think him worthy to receive the whole Story. But in 
truth Whiſperers deal only in half Accounts of what they 
entertain you with, A great Help to their Diſcourſe 1s, 
That the Town ſays, and People begin to talk very freely, 
and they had it from Perſons too conſiderable to be 1 
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med, what they will tell you when Things ace riper. 
My Friend has winked upon me any Day fince I cameto Ml S IR. 
Town laſt, and has communicated to meas a Secret, tht ] 1 
he deſigned in a very ſhort Time to tell me a Secret; but m 
I ſhall know what he means, he now aſſures me, in le I cannot 
than a Fortnight's Time, Why (v 
BUT I muit not omitthe dearer Part of Mankind, I mean would 
the Ladies, to take up a whole Paper upon Grievance; I Come t 
which concern the Men only; but ſhall humbly propoſe, tha ¶ tion go 
we change Fools for an Experiment only. A certain Set and let 
of Ladies complain they are frequently perplexed with: their o. 
Viſitant, who affects to be wiſer than they are; which 
Character he hopes to preſerve by an obſtinate Gravity, and 
great Guard againſt diſcovering his Opinion upon any Ce- 
caſion whatever. A painful Silence has hitherto gained 
him no further Advantage, than that as he might, if he 
had behaved himſelf with Freedom, been excepted agsinſt. 
but as to this and that Particular, he now offends in the 
whole. To relieve theſe Ladies my good Friends and 
Correſpondents, I ſhall exchange my dancing Outlaw for 
their dumb Vititant, and aſſign the filent Gentleman al 
the Haunts of the Dancer: In order to which, I haveſent 
2 the Penny - Poſt the following Letters for their 


Conduct in their new Converſations. 
| Cut 1 
SIR, Que: 


c Have, you may be ſure, heard of your Irregularities Que: 
* without regard to my Obſervations upon you; bu: © 

© ſhall not treat you with ſo much Rigour as you deſerve, 

* If you will give your ſelf the Trouble to repair to the . 
Place mentioned in the Poſtſcript to this Letter at Seven th 
* this Evening, you willbe conducted into a ſpacious Room 
* well lighted, where there are Ladies and Mutick. You 
vill ſee a young Lady laughing next the Window to the I. 
* Street; you may take her out, for ſhe loves you as well . A ba 
* as ſhe does any Man, tho' ſhe never ſaw you before. She , he ag 
never thought in her Life any more than your ſelf. She I Years 
* will not be ſurprized when you accolt her, nor concern- 
6 
« 
6 
4 


' have 
ed when you leave her. Haſten from a Place where you | N 
are laughed at, to one where you will be admired. In,. only, 
are of no Conſequence, therefore go where you will be . _ 

| 


þ 


welcome tor being ſo. Tour moſt Humble Servant. 
| * 
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SIR, | 

T HE Ladies whom you viſit, think a wiſe Man the 
1 moſt impertinent Creature living, therefore you 
' cannot be offended that they are diſpleaſed with you. 
© Why (will you take Pains to appear wile, where you 
would not be the more eſteemed for being really ſo? 
Come to us; forget the Gigglers; and let your Inclina- 
tion go along with you whether you ſpeak or are ſilent; 
nd let all ſuch Women as are in a Clan or Siſterhood, go 
their own way; there is no Room for you in that Com- 
' pany who are of the common Taſte ot the Sex. 


For Women born to be control d 

Stoop to the forward and the bold: 

Affect the, haughty, and the proud, 

The gay, the frolick, and the loud. * 


Cui in mann ſit quem eſſe dementem velit, 
Luem ſapere, quem ſanari, quem in morbum mjici, 
Diem contra amari, quem accerſiri, quem expeti. 

| Cæcil. apud Tull. 


T HE following Letter and my Anſwer ſhall take up 
the preſent Speculation. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
| ] Am the young Widow of a Country Gentleman, who 
& has left me entire Miſtreſs of a large Fortune, which 
* he agreed to as an Equivalent for the Difference in our 
* Years, In theſe Circumſtances it is not extraordinary to 
have a Crowd of Admirers; which I have abridged in 
my own Thoughts, and reduced to a couple of Candidates 
only, both young, and neither of them diſagreeable in 
their Perſons ; according to the common Way of com- 
- puting, in one the Eſtate more than deſerves my Fortune, 
| 0 
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in the other my Fortune more than deſerves the Eſte. 
When I conſider the firſt, I own I am fo far a Woman! 
cannot avoid being delighted with the Thoughts of l. 
* ving great; but then he ſeems to receive ſuch a Degree 
of Courage from the Knowlege of what he has, he 
* looks as if he was going to conter an Obligation on me; 
and the Readineſs he accoſts me with, makes me jealous 
I am only hearing a Repetition of the ſame things he ha 
* ſaid to a 4 Women before. When I conſider the 
* other, I ſee my ſelf approached with ſo much Modeſty 
and Reſpect, and ſuch a Doubt of himſeif, as betray; 
methinks an Affection within, and a Belief at the fame 
Time that he himſelf would be the only Gainer by my 
* Conſent. What an unexceptionable Husband could I make 
* out of both! But ſince that's impoſſible, I beg to be con- 
* cluded by your Opinion; it is abſolutely in your Porrer 
* to diſpoſe of 

; Your moſt Obedient Servant, 


Sylvia 


Madam, 8955 

O VU do me great Honour in your Application to me 

* on this important Occaſion; I ſhall therefore talk to 
you with the Tenderneſs of a Father, in Gratitude for your 
giving me the Authority of one. You do not ſeem to 
make any great Diſtinction between theſe Gentlemen as to 
their Perſons; the whole Queſtion lies upon their Circum- 
ſtances and Behaviour; If the one is leſs reſpectful becauſe 
he is rich, and the other more obſequious becauſe he is not 
ſo, they are in that Point moved by the ſame Principle, the 
Conſideration of Fortune, and you muſt place them in each 
others Circumſtances, before you can judge of their Incl. 
nation. To avoid Confulion in diſcuſſing this Point, I wil 
call the richer Man Szrephon, and the other Forio. It you 
believe Florio with Strephon's Eſtate would behave hirlelt 
as he does now, Florio is certainly your Man; but if you 
think -Strephon, were he in Florio's Condition, would be 
as obſequious as Florio is now, you ought for your own 
ſake to chuſe Strephon; for where the Men are equal, ther? 
is no doubt Riches ought to be a Reaſon for Preference. 
After this manner, my dear Child, T would have you ab- 
ſtra& them from their Circumſtances; for you are to tabe 


for granted, that he who is very humble only _ 
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fate, i poor, is the very ſame Man in Nature with him who is 
uughty becauſe he is rich. 

of ii N WHEN you have gone thus far, as to conſider the Fi- 

. gue they make towards you; you will pleaſe, my Dear, 

Bee zext to conſider the Appearance you make towards them. 

[f they are Men of Diſcerning, they can obſerve the Mo- 

wes of your Heart; and Florio can ſee when he is diſre- 


= girded only upon Account of Fortune, which makes you 
ir the I bim a mercenary Creature; and you are ſtill the ſame 


ling to Strephon, in taking him for his Wealth only: You 
therefore to conſider whether you had rather oblige, 
1 receive an Obligation. 

THE Marriage-Lite is always an inſipid, a vexatious, 
an happy Condition. The firſt is, when two People of 
zo Genius or Taſte for themſelves meet together, upon 
ach a Settlement as has been thought reaſonable by Pa- 
ts and Conveyancers from an exact Valuation of the 
Land and Caſh of both Parties: In this Caſe the young 
Lady's Perſon is no more regarded, than the Houſe and 
nprovements in Purchaſe of an Eſtate; but ſhe goes with 
r Fortune, rather than her Fortune with her. Theſe 
up the Crowd or Vulgar of the Rich, and fill up the 
umber of human Race, without Beneficence towards thoſe 
Row them, or Reſpect towards thoſe above them; and 
ad 2 deſpicable, indepenc ent and uſeleſs Life, without 
eſe of the Laws of Kindneſs,, Good-nature, mutual 
fnces, and the elegant Satisfactions which flow from 
Keaton and Virtue. 

THE vexatious Life ariſes from a Conjunction of two 
eople of quick Taſte and Reſentment, put together for 
Kaſons well known to their Friends, in which eſpecial 
| will Nei taken to avoid (what they think the chief of Evils) 
f you Mertz. and enſure to them Riches, with every Evil be- 
mel es. Theſe good People live in a conſtant Conſtraint be- 
f you . Company, and too great Familiarity alone; when they 
nd be e within ' Obſervation they fret at each others Carriggs 
own d Behaviour; when alone they revile each others Perſon 
there A Conduct: In Company they are in a Purgatory, when 
ence. nly together in an Hell. 

ab THE ha PY Marriage is, where two Perſons meet. 
„take ily make Choice of each other, without prin- 
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tune or Beauty. Theſe may til] love in ſpite of Adverſity 

or Sickneſs: The former we may in ſome Meaſure defend 

our ſelves from, the other is the Portion of our very Make 7 
When you have a true Notion of this ſort of Paſſion, your | 
humour of wag eat will vaniſh out of your Imaginati- NNꝰ x 5 
on, and you will find Leve has nothing to do with State 
Solitude, with the Perſon beloved, has a Pleaſure, even u. 
a Woman's Mind, beyond Show or Pomp. You are there. Nil 
fore to conſider which of your Lovers will like you beſt Ou: 
undreſs'd, which will bear with you moſt when out of 
Humour; and your Way to this is to ask of your {elf 
which of them you value moſt for his own Sake? andby 
that judge which gives the greater Inſtances of his va'uing 
you for your ſelt only. 

AFTER you have expreſſed ſome Senſe of the hum 
ble Approach of Florio, and a little Diſdain at Szrephon' 
Aſſurance in his Addreſs, you cry out, What an unexcejtady pub 
onable Husband could I make out of both ! It would there. The 
fore methinks be a good Way to determine your felt ern 
Take him in whom what you like is not trans{erable t Nn, 
another; for if you chuſe otherwiſe, there is no Hope Y PI 

our Husband will ever have what you liked in his Riva De- mer 
bs intrinſick Qualities in ore Man may very probably pu the N 
chaſe every thing that is adventitious in another. In plane me 
er Terms; he whom you take for his perſonal PerfectionyWes and 
will ſooner arrive at the Gifts of Fortune, than he whom. and in 
you take for the ſake of his Fortune attain to Perſonal Perf" atter 1 
fections. It. Strephon is not as accompliſh'd and agreeabielf 
as Florio, Marriage to you will never make him ſo; but 
Marriage to you may make Florio as rich as Streplon: There 
fore to make a ſure Purchaſe, employ Fortune upon Cer 
. tainties, but do not ſacrifice Certainties to Fortune. 
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State. 
en in 
there- Nil habet infalix panpertas durins in ſe, 

u beſt Quam quod ridiculos homines facit . Jay, 


out of 

ur {elf 8 I was walking in my Chamber the Morning be- 

and by fore I went laſt into the Country, I heard the 

A uin Hawkers with great Vehemence crying about a Pa- 
entitled, 7he nimery nine Plagues of an empty Purſe. I 


4 


hum indeed ome Time before obſer ved, that the Orators of 
e phon 1b-ſireet had dealt very much in Plagues. They had al- 
exceptieady publiſhed in the ſame Month, The Plagues of Matri- 
there, The Plagues of A ſingle Life, The nineteen Plagues of A 
ur ſelf amber maid, The Plagues of a Coachman, The Plagwes of a 
-able t man, and The Plague of Plagues. The Succeſs theſe 


al Plagues met with, probably gave Occaſion to the 
doye · mentioned Poem on an empty Purſe. However that 

the Noiſe ſo frequently reprated under my Window, 
bew me inſenſibly to think on ſome of thoſe Inconveni- 
ies and Mortifications which uſually attend on Pover- 
. and in ſhort gave Birth to the preſent Speculation : 


Hopes 
s Rival; 
bly put- 
n plain 
fection 


whom 


nal Pe. after my Fancy had run over the moſt obvious and 
grebe Calamities which Men of mean Fortunes are lia- 
10; bete to, it deſcended” to thoſe little Inſults and Contempts, 


ch, tho they may ſeem to dwindle into nothing when 
Man offers to deſcribe them, are perhaps in themſelves 
we cutting and in ſupportable than the former, Fuvenal 
th a great deal of Humour and Reaſon tells ue, that no- 
ag bore hander upon a poor Man in his Time, than 
e continual Ridicule which his Habit and Dreſs afford- 
to the Beaus of Rome. 


2 There 
on Cer 
INC. 


lient, 


3 uid quod mater iam prebet cauſaſque jocorum 
15 Kate hic idem? ſi 7745 & ſcrſſa 2 
S! toga ſordidula efi, & rupta calceus alter 
1 patet, vel ſi conſuto vulnere craſſum 
; que recens linam aſten dit non una Cicatrix. Juv. Sat. z. 
e vor. 11. * M Ald, 
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Add, that the Rich have flill a Gibe in Stove, 
And will be monfirous witty on the Poor; 

For the torn Surtout and the tatter'd Veſt, 

The Wretch and all his Wardrobe are a Feſt : 
The greaſie Gown ſully'd with often turumg, 
Gives a good Hint to ſay the Man's in Mourning ; 
Or if the Shoe be ript, or pateh is put, 
He's wounded ! ſee the Plaiſter on his Foot. Drye 
*Ti;s on this Occaſion that he afterwards adds the Reflect 
on which I have choſen for my Motto. 


Want is the Scorn of ev ry wealthy Fool, 
And Wit in Rags it turn d to Ridicule. 


IT muſt be confeſo'd, that few things make a Man 29 
r more deſpicable, or more prejudice his Hearers : 
gainſt what he is going to offer, than an auk ward or pi 
fal Dreſs; inſomuch that I fancy, had Tully himſelf pre 
'rourced one of bis Orations with a Blanket about hi 
Shoulders, more People would have laughed at his Dret 
than have admired his Eloquence. The laſt Reflectio 
mace we wonder at a Set of Men, who, without bein 
ſubjected to it by the Unkindreſs of their Fortunes, 2 
contented to draw upon themſelves the Ridicule oft 
World in this Particular; I mean ſuch as take it intothel 
Heads, that the firſt regular Step to be a Wir is to co 
merice a Sloven, It is certain nothing has ſo much deb 
ſed that, which muſt have been otherwiſe ſo great aCh 
racter ; 2nd I know not how to account for it, unleſs 
may poſſibly be in Corr plaiſance to thoſe narrow Min 
who can have no Notion of the ſame Perſon's poſſeſſi 
different Accompliſhments; or that it is a ſort of Sacritd 
which ſome Men are contented to make to Calumay, ! 
al.ow:ng it to faſten on one Part of their Character, wh 
they are endeavouring to eftabliſh another. Vet howert 
unaccountable this fooliſh Cuſtom is, I am afraid it cou 
picad a long Preſcription ; and probably gave too muc 
Occaſion for the vulgar Definition ſtill remaining amon 
us of an Heathen Philoſopher. | 
I have ſeen the Speech of a Terre: Flius, fpoken in Kin 
Charles 11's Reign; in which he deſcribes two very em 
nent Men, who were perhaps the greateſt Scholarzof 
b. + 85 
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ige; and after having mentioned the intire Friendſhip be- 
green them, concludes, That they had but one Mind, one 
Purſe, one Chamber, aud one Hat, The Men of Buſineſs 
were alſo infected with a ſort of Singularity little better 
than this. I have heard my Father ſay, that a broad- 
$ ; rimm'4 Hat, ſhort Hair, and an unfolded Handkerchief, 
were in his Time abſolutely neceſſary to denote a notable 
Man; and that he had known two or three who aſpired 
v the Characters of very notable, wear Shooe-ſtrings with 
t Succeſs. 

To the Honour of our preſent Age it muſt be allowed, 
tat ſome of our greateſt Genius's for Wit and Buſineſs have 
imoſt intirely broke the Neck of theſe Abſurdities. X 

VICTOR, after having diſpatched the molt important 
Affairs of the Commonwealth, has appeared at an Aſſem- 
u, where all the Ladies have declared him the genteeleſt 


Man ar 
arcts 1 


Or piii an in the Company 3 and in Atticus, tho every way one 
elf prager the greateſt Genius's the Age has produced, one ſees no- 
out ding particular in his Dreſs or Carriage to denote his Pre- 
is Drefltenhons to Wit and Learning: So that at preſent a Man 
_ may venture to cock up his Har, and wear a faſhionable 
ut deim 


Whig, without being taken for a Rake or a Fool. 

THE Medium between a Fop and a Sloven is what a 
Man of Senſe would endeavour to keep ; yet I remember 
Mr. Ocbourn adviſes his Son to appear in his Habit rather 
bove than below his Fortune; and tells him, that he will 
ind an handſome Suit of Cloaths always procures ſome ad- 
tional Reſpect. I have indeed my ſelf obſerved, that my 
banker ever bows loweſt to me when I wear my full bot- 
bm'd Whig ; and writes me Mr. or Eſq; accordingly as he 
ſes me dreſſed. 

I ſhall conclude this Paper with an Adventure which I 
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nay, vs my ſelf an Eye-witneſs of very lately. 
er, why | happened the other Day to call in at a celebrated Coffee- 
17 ;ſe near the Temple. I had not been there long when 


dere came in an elderly Man very meanly dreſſed, and 
nl down by me; he had a thread-bare looſe Coat on, 
3 aon dich it was plain he wore to keep bimſelf warm, and 

tot to favour bis under Suit, which ſeemed to have been 
| r leaft his Contemporary: His ſhort Wig and Hat were 
ery ener anſwwerable to the reſt of his Apparel. He was no 
voner (cated than he called for a Diſh of Tea; but — 

3 M 2 7 
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ral Gentlemen in the Room wanted other things, the Bagg 
of the Houſe did not think themfetves at Leiff.e to mind 
him. I could obſerve the old Fellow was very uneaſie 2 
the Affront, and at his being obliged to repeat his Com- 
mands ſeyeral Times to no pot; till at laſt one of the 
Lads prefented im with ſome ſtale Tea in a broken Dif; 
ee a Plate of brown Sugar; which fo raiſcd 
Ms Indignation, that after feveral obliging Appellations of 
Dog and Rafcal, he asked him oven, before the who's 
Company, Why he muſt be uſed with leſs Refpe# than tha 
3 pointing to a wrlk-dreſſed young Gemtemay 
who was drinking Tea at the oppofite Table. The Boy 
ef the Houte replied with a good deal of Pertneſ:, Thy 
his Maſter had two ſorts of Cuſtomers, and that the Gen- 
fleman at the other Table had given him many a Six. 
Pence for wi ing his Shoes. this time the young 

Templay who Fang his Honour concerned in the Diſpure, 
and that the Eyes of the whole Coffer - houſe were upon 
him, had thrown aſide a Paper he had in his Hand, and was 
eoming towards us, while we at the Table made what 
Haſte we could to get away from the impending Quarrel, 
but were all of us ſurpriſed to fee him as he approached 
pearer put on an Air of Deference and Reſpect. To 
whom the old Man faid, Hark 2 Sirræh, I'll pay a 
rar extravarzant Bills once more; but w 

the future, that your TROY ſhall not ſpirit up a Parc 
of Rafeals to inficls your Father. 

T H O' I by no Means approve either the Impudence 0 


the Servants or the Extravagance of the Son, I cannot bu 
think the old Gentleman was in fome meaſure juſtly ſerved 
for walking in Maſquerade, I mean appearing in a Dreſs ſo 

Query and Eſtate. * 
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Maxima Virtutes Facere omnes neceſſe eſi Voluptate domi- 
nante. Tull. De Fin. 


Know no one Character that gives Reaſon. a greater 
Shock, at the {ame time that it preſents a good ridi- 
culous Image to the Imagination, than that of a Man 
i Wit and Pleaſure about the Town. This Deſcription of a 
Manuf Faſhion ſpoken by ſome wich a Mixture of Scorn and 
kidicuie, by others with. great Gravity as a laudable Diſtiu- 
ſion, is in every Body's Mouth that ſpends any Time in 
Converfation, My Friend Witt, Hons v comp has this 
Ipreflion v equently ; and I never could underſtand 
h the Story which follows, upon his Mention of ſuch a 
ne, but that his Man of Wit and Pleaſure was either a 
Drunkard too old for Wenching, or a. young lewd Fellow 
with ſome Livelineſs, who would converſe with you, re- 
reve kind Offices of you, and at the fame time debauch 
jor Siſter, or lie with your Wife, According to his Do- 
tmprion, a Man of Wis when he could have Wenches for 
Crowns a Piece which he liked quite as well, would be fo 
untvagant as to bribe Servants, make falſe Friendſhips, 
wht Mentions: I fay according to him plain and ſimple 
Vice was too little for a Man of Wit and Pleaſure ; but 
e would leave an caſie and acceſſible Wiekedneſs, to come 
the ame thing with only the Addition of certain Fal- 
ood and poſſible Murder. WILL. thinks the Town 
own very dull, in that we do not hear ſo much as we 
«ed to do of theſe Coxcombs, whom (wichour obſerving 
y he deſeribes as the moſt infamous Rogues in Nature, 
mh Relation to Friendſhip, Love, or Converſation. 
WHEN Pleaſure is made the chief Purfuit of Life, it 
vill neceffarily follow that ſuch Monſters as theſe will a- 
ile from a conſtant Application to ſuch Blandiſhments as 
truraily root out the Force of Reaſon and Reflection, an d 
wſtirute in their Place a general Imparience of Thought, 
kd a conſtant Pruriency of inordinate Deſire. 


. 
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PLEASURE, when it is a Man's chief Purpoſe, dif- 
appoints it ſelf ; and the conſtant Application to it pal 
the Faculty of enjoying it, tho' it leaves the Senſe of our 
Inability. for that we wiſh, with a Difſreliſh of every 
thing elſe. Thus the intermediate Seaſons of the Man of 
Pleaſure, are more heavy than one would impoſe upon the 
viielt Criminal. Take him when he is awaked too ſoon 
after a Debauch, or diſappointed in following a worthleſ 
Woman without Truth, and there is no Man living whoſe 
Being is ſuch a Weight or Vexation as his is. He is an u. 
ter Stranger to the pleaſing Reflexions in the Evening of 
a well ſpent Day, or the Gladneſs of Heart or Quicknel; 
of Spirit in the Morning after profound Sleep or indolent 
Slumbers. He is not to be at Eaſe any longer than he cn 

keep Reaſon and good Senſe without his Curtains ; other- 
wiſe he will be haunted with the Reflection, that he could 
not believe ſuchaonethe Woman that upon Try al he found 
her. What has he got by his Conqueſt, tut to think mem! 
of her for whom a Day or two betore he had the higheſt 
Honour? and of himſelf for, perhaps, wronging the Mz 
Lom of all Men living he himſelf would Icait willing 
have injured ? 

PLEASURE ſeizes the whole Man who addicts him 
felt to it, and will not give him Leiſure for any good f, 
hce in Life which contradicts the Gaiety of the preſent 
Hour. Yeu may indced obſerve in People of Pleaſure 
certain Complacency and Abſence of all Severity, whic 
the Habit of a looſe unconcerned Life gives them; butt l 
the Man of Pleaſure your ſecret Wants, Cares, or Sorrow 
and you will find he has given up the Delicacy of his Pall 
ens to the Cravings of his A; petites. He little knows tit 
perfect Joy he loſes, for the diſappointing Gratificatio's 
which he purſues. He looks at Pleaſure as ſhe approache 
and comes to him with the Recommendation of wal 
Wiſhes, gay Looks, and graceful Motion; but he does n0% 
obſerve how ſke leaves his Preſence with Diſorder, Im 
potence, downcaſt Shame, and conſcious lmpertection 
She makes our Youth ing|orious, our Age ſhame'ul. 

W1LL. HonEYComs gives us twenty [ntimation 
in an Evening of ſeveral Hags whoſe Bloom was given upt 
his Arms; and would raiſe a Value to himſelf tor having 
had, as the Phraſe is, very 200d Women, W1 LING 
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ſc, diu omen are the Comfort of his Heart, and ſupport him, I 
it palsMWporant, by the Memory of paſt Interviews with Perſons: 
of our of their Condition. No, there is not in the World an Oc- 
| ſoa wherein Vice makes ſo phantaſtical a Figure, as at 
Man oflile Meeting of two old Peop'e who have been Partners in 
pon thefawarrantable Pleaſure. To tell a toothleſs old Lady that 
50 ſoonMite once had a good Set, or a defundt Wencher that he 
orthlelsace was the admired TROY of the Town, are Satyrs in- 
; wholeWſcad of Applauſes; but on the other Side, conſider the old 
an u. Ape of thoſe who have paſſed their Days in Labour, In- 
ning ofWkuſtry, and Virtue, their Decays make them but appear 
1cknelihe more venerable, and the Imperfections of their Bodies 
ndolent re beheld as a Misfortune to humane Society that their 
| he cake is fo little durable. | : 
; other BUT to return more directly to my Man of Wit and 
1e couldMPleaſure, - In all Orders of Men where-ever this is the chief 
e toundMCharater, the Perſon who wears it is a negligent Friead, 
meal WMWFather, and Husband, and intails Poverty on his unhappy 
t1ghel i Deſcendants; Mortgages, Diſeaſes, and Settlements we 
the Ma the Legacies a Man of Wit and Pleaſure leaves to his Fami- 
illing g/ All the poor Rogues that make ſuch lamentable Speeches 
iter every Seſſions at Dun, were, in their Way, Men 
ts him ef Wit and Pleaſure before they fell into the Adventures 
dq which brought them thither. . 
preſnd TRRESOLU TIO N and Procraftination in alla Man's 
caſure il Affairs, are the natural Effects of being addiQed to Plea- 
wluchi are: Diſhonour to the Gentleman and Bankrupcy to the 
butt iTrader, are the Portion of either whoſe chief Purpoſe of 
orr0W Lite is Delight. The chief Cauſe that this Purſuit has been 
is Pali all Ages received with ſo much Quarter from the ſober- 
Is the & Part of Mankind, has been that fome Men of ęrrat 
icatie i Talents have ſacrificed themſelves to it: The ſhining Qua- 
oachesal lies of ſuch People have given a Beauty to whatever they 
War were engaged in, and a Mixture of Wit has recommended 
Joes nol Madneſs. For let any Man who knows what it is to have 
7, Im — much Time in a Series of Jollity, Mirth, Wit, or 
fectioaſ humorous Entertainments, look back at What he was all 
al. _ that while a doing, and he will find that he has been at 
mation" one Inſtant ſharp to ſome Man he is ſorry to have offen- 
en up i G&d, impertinent to ſome one it was Cruelty to treat with 
having fuch Freedom, ungracefully noiſie at ſuch a Time, unskil- 
good fill; open at ſuch a Time, unmercifully calumnious at ſuch 
Wom M 4 | 8 
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a Time; and from the whole Courſe of his applauded $ 
tisfac tion, unable in the End to recolleQ any Circumſiae 
which canadd to the Enjoymem of his own Mind lone, « 
which he would put his Character upon with other Mey 
Thus it is with thoſe who are belt made for becoming 
Pleaſures ; but how monſlrous is it in the Generality of 
Mankind who pretend this Way, without Genius or Ir 


Fear of Death, which we, the reſt of Mankind, * 1 
2 


clination towards it? The Scene then is wild to an Exif » Life, *. 
ttavagance: this is as if Fools fheuld mimick Madmen, . ordinar 
Pleaſure of this Kind is the int te Mezls and loud » ways ir 
— the common Rate of Country Gentlemen, whoſe chey ſer 
ractice and Way of Enjoyment is to put an End as faſt + very n 
they can to that lutle Particle of Reaſon they have when not ag! 
they are ſober: Theſe Men of Wir and Pleaſure diſpach{W they u. 
their Senſes as faſt as poflible dy drinking till they cannot MW» ures, | 
taſte, ſmoaking till they cannot ſee, and roering till they. ort 1 
cannot hear, TY Jollity, 
' and ar 

In CER TIA the Ex 
RARE» —.— 
. ' Chanic; 

No 152. Friday, Auguſt 24. Doors) 
— —  —— — — mand, 
"Quin gUAnor Yjotd Tund's x; dd. Hom, | _ 
HE RE is no ſort of People whoſe Converſation is firſt P. 

ſo pleaſant as that of military Men, who derive their it is, © 

Courage and Magnanimity from Thought and Re- W of Ma 
flection. The many Adventures which attend their Way MW? Event 
of Life makes their Con verſation fo full of Incidents, and WJ ancert 
gives them ſo frank an Air in ſpeaking of what they have WJ 
Witneſſes of, that no Company can be more amiabe W* within 

than that of Men of Senſe who are Soldiers. There is 1 W' our H 
certain irregular Way in their Narrations or Diſcour ſe, which W has pr 
has ſomething more warm and plealmg than we meet us, kn 
with among Men, whoare uſed to adjuſt and methodize W we ar 
their Thoughts. ; : : ' Refol\ 
I was this Evening walking in the Fields wich my Friend MW Withe 
Captain Sr Rv, and I could not, from the many Re- W' be no 
lations which I drew him into of what paſſed when be W' ous; } 
was in the Service, forbear expreſſing my Wonder, that the WW be Pl 
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flres againſt wirh ſo much Contemplation, Reaſon and 
Philoſophy, ſhould appear fo little in Camps, that common 
len march into open Breaches, meet oppoſite Battalli- 
ons, not only without Reluctance but with Alacrity, My 
friend anfwered what I faid in the fo.lowing Manns : 
What you wonder at may very naturally be the Subject 
* of Admiration to all who are not converſant in Camps; 
' but when a Man has ſpent ſome time in the way of 
Life, he obſerves acertain Mechanick Courage which the 
ordinary Race of Men become Maſters of from acting al- 
ways ina Crowd: They ſec indeed many drop, but then 
' chey ſee many more alive ; they obſerve themſelves eſcape 
very. narrowly, and they do not know why they ſhould 
' not aguin Beſides which general way of ioo(e thinking, 
they ufually ſpend the other Part of their Time in Plea- 
' fares, upon which their Minds are ſo entirely bent, that 
port Labours or Dangers are but a cheap Purchaſe of 
' follity, Triumph, Victory, freſh Quarters, new Scenes, 
and aneommon Adventures. Such are the Thoughts of 
* the Executive Part of an Army, and indeed of the Groſs 
' of Mankind in general, but none of theſes Men of Me- 
' chanical Courage have ever made any great Figure in the 
' Profeffion of Arms, Thoſe who are formed for Com- 


— x mand, are ſuch as have reaſoned themſelyes, out of a 
Hom, Conſiderat ion of greater Good than Length of Days, in- 

to ſach a Negligenee of their Being, as to mike it their 
ation ii frſt Poſition, That it is one Day to be reſigned; and ſince 
ve theit W' it is, in the Proſecution of worthy Actions and Service 
ad Re- ¶ of Mankind they can put it to habitual Hd. The 
ir Wa Event of our Deſigns, ſay they, as it relates to others, is 
ts, and WW uncertain; but as it relates to our felves it muſt be pro- 
ey have WW perous, while we are in the Purſuit of our Duty, and 
amiab'e / within the Terms upon which Providence has enſured 
ere 151 our Happineſs, whether we die or live. All that Nature 
which W' has preſcribed muſt be good; and as Death is natural to 
e meet us, & is Abſurdity to fear it. Fear loſes its Purpoſe when 


thodize 


ve are {ure it cannot preſerve us, and we ſhould draw 
' Refolution to meet it from the Impoſſibility to eſcape it. 


Friend W' Without a Reſignation to the Neceſſity of dying. there can 
ny Re- W' be no Capacity in Man to attempt any thing that is glori- 
hen he WM ous; but when they have once attained to that Perfection, 
that the . the Pleaſures of a Life ſpent in Martial Adventures, are as 
rm our A great 


ſelyes 
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5 Par as any of which the human Mind is capable. The 
* Force of Reaſon gives a certain Beauty, mixed with the 
* Conſcience of Well-doing and Thirſt of Glory, to all 
* which before was terrible and ghaſtly to the Imagination, 
* Add tothis, that the Fellowſhip of Danger, the common 
Good of Mankind, the general Cauſe, and the manifeſt 
* Virtue you may ubſerve in ſo many Men, who made no 
Figure till that Day, are ſo many Incentives to deſtroy 
* the little Conſideration of their own Perſons. Such are 
the Heroick Part of Soldiers who are qualified for Lea- 
ders: As to the reſt whom I before ſpoke of, I know 
* not how it is, but they arrive at a certain Habit of being 
void of Thought, inſomuch that on Occaſion of the molt 
imminent Danger they are til] in the ſame Indifference. 
* Nay I remember an Inſtance of a gay French-man who 
was led on in Pattie by a ſuperior Officer, (whoſe Con- 
duct it was his Cuſtom to ſpeak of always with Con- 
© tempt and Raillery) and in the Beginning of the Action 
received a Wound he was ſenſible was mortal; his Re- 
flection upon this Occaſion was, I wiſh I could live anc- 
ther Hour, to ſee how this blundering Coxcomb will get 
clear of this Buſmeſs. 
I remember two young Fellows who rid in the ſame 
* Squadron of a Troop of Horſe, who were ever together, 
* they eat, they drank, they intreagued; in a Word, al 
their Paſſions and Affections ſeemed to tend the ſame May, 
and they appeared ſerviceable to each other in them. We 
* werein the Dusk of the Evening to march over a River, 
and the Troop theſe Gentlemen belonged to were to be 
tranſported in a Ferry- boat as faſt as they could. One of 
* the Friends was now in the Boat, while the other was 
* drawn up with others by the Water-ſide waiting the Re- 
* turn of the Boat. A Diſorder happered in the Paſſage 
by an unruly Horſe; and a Gentleman who had the Rein 
ot his Horſe negligently under his Arm, was forced into 
the Water by his Hor ſe's jumping over. The Friend on 
the Shore cry'd out, Who's that is drowned trow? He 
* was immediately an{wered, Your Friend Harry Thompſon. 
He very gravely reply'd, Ay he had a mad Horſe, This 
* ſtort Epitaph from ſuch a Familiar without more Words, 
gave me, at that Time under Twemy, a very moderate 
Opinion of the Friendſhip of Companions, war : At- 
| | * Tection 
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fection and every other Motive of Life in the Generality, 
rtooted out by the preſent buſie Scene about them: they 
lament no Man whoſe Capacity can be ſupplied by ano- 
' ther ; and where Men converſe without Delicacy, the 
next Man you meet will ſerve as well as he whom you 
' have lived with half your Life. To ſuch the Devaſtation 
« of Countries, the Miſery of Inhabitants, the Cries of the 
* Pillaged, ard the filent Sorrow of the great Unfortunate, 
re ordinary Objects; their Minds are bent upon the little 
Gratifications of their own Senſes and Appetites, forget- 
ful of Compaſſion, in ſenſible of Glory, avoiding only 
* Shame; their whole Heart's taken up with the trivial 
Hope of meeting and being merry. Theſe are the Peo- 
ple who make up the Groſs of the Soldiery: But the fine 
Gentleman in that Band of Men, is ſuch a One as I have 
row in my Eye, who is foremoſt in all Danger to which 
he is ordered, His Officers are his Friends and Compa- 
* nions, as they are Men of Honour and Gentlemen; the 
private Men his Brethren, as they are of his Species. 
He is beloved of all that behold him: They wiſh him in 
Danger as he views their Ranks, that they may have 
Occations to fave him at theirown Hazard. Mutual Love 
isthe Order of the Files where he commands; every Man 

afraid for himſelf and his Neighbour, not leſt their Com- 

mander ſhould puniſhthem, but leſt he ſhould be offended, 
' Such is his Regiment who knows Mankind, and fee's 

their Diſtreſſes ſo far as to prevent them. Juſt in diſtri- 

* buting what is their Due, he would think himſelt be- 

' low their Taylor to wear a Snip of their Cloaths in 
' Lace upon hisown; and below the moſt rapacious Agent, 

' ſhould he enjoy a Farthing above his own Pay. Go on, 

' brave Man, immortal Glory is thy Fortune, and immor- 

tal Happineſs thy Reward. ＋ 


oatRr day, 
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Haber natura ut aliarum emu rerum fic vivendi modum 
ſenettas antem peradtio Ætatis eſt tanquam Fabula. Cujus 
de fatigarfonem frog 006 debomus, prafertim adjuncta San- 
erare, Tul. De Sencc, 


F all the impertinent Wiſhes which we hear expreſ- 
fed in Converſation, there is not one more unwor- 
thy a Gentleman er a Man of liberal Education, than 

that of wifhing one's felf younger. I have obſerved this 
Wiſh is uſeelty made upon Sight of fome Obyect which 
gives the Idea of à paſt A &ten, that ir is no Diſbonour to 
us that we cannot now repeat; or elſe on what was in it 
{elf ſhameful when we performed iv. It is a certain Sign 
of a foolrfh or adiſſolute Mind if we wand our Youthagau 
only fos the Strength of Bones and Sinews which we once 
were Maſters of, It is (as my Auther has it) as adfurd in 
an old Man to wiſh for the Strength of a Youth, as it 
would be inayourg Man to with for the Strength of a Bu 
or a Horſe. Wiſhes are both equally out of Nature, 
which fhould direct in a things that ave: ot con cradicto- 
ry to juſtice, Law and Reaſon. But tho every old Man 
has been a Young, and every y one hopes to be old, 
there frems to be a meft unnatural Mi ſunder ſtandit g be- 
tween thoſe two Stages of Life. This unhappy Want of 
Commerce ariſes from the infolent e or Exultati- 
an in Youth; and the irrational De e or Self-pity 
in Age. A young Man whoſe Paſſion and Ambition is to be 
and wife, and an old one who has no Inclination to 

be lewd-or debauched, are quite unconcerned in this Spe- 
culation; but the Cockipg yaung Fellow who treads upon 
the Toes of his Elders, the old Fool who envies the 
ſawcy Pride he ſees him in, are the Objects of our preſent 
Contempt and Deriſion. Contempt and Deriſion are hart 
Words; but in what manner can one give Advice to a Youth 
in the Purſuit and Poſſeſſion of ſenſual Pleaſures, or afford 
Pity to an old Man in the Impotence and Deſire of Enjoy- 
| ing 
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mg them? When young Men in publick Places betray in 
their Deportment an abandoned Retignation to their Ap 
res, they give to fober Minds a Proſpect of a deſpicable 
age, which, if not interrupted by Death in the midſt of 
their Follies, muſt certainly come. When an old Man be- 
wails the Loſs of ſuch Gratifications which are paſſed, he 
diſcovers a monſtrous Inclination to that which is nor 
in the Courſe of Providence to recall. The State of an old 
Man, who is diſſatisfy d merely for his being ſuch, is the 
moſt out of all Meaſures of Reaſon and good Senſe of any 
being we have any Account of from the higheſt Angel to 
the weſt Worm. How miſerable is the Conſideration 
w confſier a libidinous old Man (while all Created things, 
beſides himſelf and Devils, are following the order of Pro- 
yidence) fretting at the Courſe of things, and being almoft 
the fole Malecontent in the Creation. But let us a little re- 
fe upon what he has loſt by the number of Years: The 
Paſhons which he had in Youth: are not to be obeyed as 
they were then, but Reaſon is more yon now with- 
out the Diſturbance of them. An old Gentleman other 
dy in Difeourſe with a Friend of his (reſſecting upon ſome 
Adventures they had in Youth together) cry d out, Oh Pack, 
thoſs were Days! That is trus, reply d his Friend, bur 
methinhs we go about Onr 
ben. One would thiak it ſhould be no fmall Satisfaction 
to have gone ſo far in our Journey that the Heat of the 
is over With us, When Life it ſolf is a Peaver, as it is 
in licentious Youth, the Pleaſures of it ave no other than 
the Dreamsofa Man in thaeDift ; and it is as abſurd 


to wiſh the Return of that Seaſan of Life, as for a Man 
in Health to be ſorry for the Loſs of pilded Palaces, fairy 


Walks, and Ay Paſtures, with which he remembers 
1 in the troubled Slumbers of a Fit of 
iekneſs. | 
As to all the rational and worthy Pleaſures of our Be- 
ing, the Conſcience of a Fame, the Contemplation of 
mother Eiſe, — and Commerce of honeſt Men, 
dor Capacities - Enjoyrnents are enlarged by Years. 
White Healthy endures; the latter Part of 142 in the Eye 
of Reaſon, is certainly the more eligible. The Memory of 
7 well · ſpent Youth gives a peaceable, unmixed, and ele- 
gant Pleaſure to the Mind; and to ſuch who are ſo unfor- 
f tunate 


buſineſs more quietly. than we did 
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Haber natura ut aliarum omni rerum fac vivendi modum; 
ſenettas antem perathio Ætatis eſt tanquam Fabulæ. Cuju; 
defatigationem fig ere debomus, praſertim adjuncta 225 
erare, Tul. De Sence, 


F all the impertinent Wiſhes which we hear exprtſ- 
fed in Converſation, there is not one more unwor- 
thy a Gentleman ov a Man of liberal Education, than 

that of wifhing one's felf youn I have obſerved this 
Wiſh is uſually made upon Sight of fome Object which 
fives the Idea of x paſt ARien, that it is no Diſhonour to 
us that we cannot now repeat; or elſe on what was in it 
{eff ſhameful when we performed it. It is a certain Sign 
of a foolifh or adiſſolute Mind if we wand our Youth again 
only tos the Strength of Bones and Sinews which we once 
were Maſters of. It is (as my Auther has it) as abſurd in 
an old Man to wiſh for the Strength of a Youth, as it 
would be inayourg Man to wiſh for the Strength of a gu 
or a Horſe. Thefe Wiſhes are both equally out of Nature, 
which fhould direct in alt. things that ave: act contradicto- 
ry to fuſtice, Law and Reaſon. But tho every old Man 
has been a Young, and every y one hopes to be old, 
there frems to be a meſt unnatural Mifunderſtanding be- 
tween thoſe two Stages of Life. This mhappy Want of 
Commerce ariſes from the infolept e or Exultati- 
on in Youth, and the irrat ional Defpondence or Selt-pity 
in Age. A young Man whoſe Paſſion and Ambition is tobe 
and wiſe, and an old one who has no Inclination to 

a lewd-or debauched, are quite unconcerned in this Spe- 
culation; but the Cocking young Fellow who treads upon 
the Toes of his Elders, _ the old Fool who envies the 
ſawcy Pride he ſees him in, are the Objects of our preſent! 
Contempt and Deriſion. Contempt and Deriſion are harſi 
Words; but in what man ner can one give Advice to a Youth 
in the Purſuit and Poſſeſſion of ſenſual Pleaſures, or afford 
Pity to an old Man in the Impotence and Deſire of Enyoy- 
| ing 
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mo ther? When young Men in publick Places betray in 
their Deport ment an abandoned Retignation to their Ap 
ges, they give to fober Minds a Proſpect of a deſpicable 
age, which, if not interrupted by Death in the midſt of 
A their Follies, muſt certainly come. When an old Man be- 
wo wails the Loſs of ſuch Gratifications which are paſſed, he 
Jum; Y dfcovers a monſtrous Inclination to that which is nor 
2ujus in the Courfe of Providence to recall. The State of an old 
Sati- Man, who is diſſatisfyd merely for his being ſuch, is the 
enee, W moſt out of all Meaſures of Reaſon and good Senſe of any 
Being we have any Account of from the highett Angel to 
the 0 Worm. How miſerable is the Conſideration 
wor- w confier a libidinous old Man (while all Created things, 
than WW beſides himſelf and Devils, are following the order of Pro- 
i this MW vidence) fretting at the Courſe of things, and being almoft 
rhich the fole Malecontent in the Creation. But let us a little re- 
ur to I gect upon what he has loſt by the number of Years: The 
in it Pechens Which he had in Youth: are not to be obeyed as 
Sign WW they were then, but Reaſon is more Ae now with- 
again cout the Diſturbance of them. An old Gentleman t'other 
once ¶ day in Difeourſe with a Friend of his (reſſecting upon ſome 
rd in Adventures they had in Youth. together )cry'd out, Oh Fack, 
as it WY thoſe were happy Days | That is trus, reply'd his Friend, bur 
| Bu! Wl merhinks we go about our buſineſs more quietly. than we did 
rare, en. One would think it ſhould be no ſmall Satisfaction 
icto- WW to have gone f far in our Journey that the Hear of the 
Man Dey is over with us, When Life it {olf is a Feaver, as it is 
old, in licentious Youth, the Pleaſures of it are no other than 
g be- W theDreamsofa Man in thae Diſtemper; and it is as abſard 
at of W to wiſh the Return of that Seaſon of Life, as for a Man 
tat- in Health to be forry for the Loſs of gilded Palaces, fairy 
-pity MW Walks, and flowery Paſtures, with which he remembers 
tobe de was entertained in the troubled Slumbers of a Fit of 
on to Wl Sickneſs. 
Spe- AS teall the rational and worthy Pleaſures of our Be- 
upon WW ing, the Conſcience of a good Fame, the Contemplation of 
s the MW another Eiſe, the R and Commerce of honeſt Men, 
eſent dor Capacities for Enjoy ments are enlarged by Years. 


hari WY White Hesltk endures, the latter Part of Lite, in the Eye 
out: of Reaſon, is certainly the more eligible. . The Memory of 
fiord ¶ a well-ſpent: Youth: gives a peaceable, unmixed, and ele- 
gant Pleaſure to the Mind; and to ſuch who are fo unfor- 
| : tunate 
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tunate as rot to be able to look back on Youth with Satis. 
faction, they may give themſelves no little Conſolation that 
they are under no Temptation to repeat their Follies, and 
that they at preſent deſpiſe them. It was prettily ſaid, He 
* that would be long an old Man, muſt begin carly to be 
© one: It is too late to relign athing after a Man is robbed 
of it; therefore it is neceſſary that before the Arrival of 
Age we bid adieu to the Purſuits of Youth, other wiſe ſen- 
ſual Habits will live in our Imaginations when our Limbs 
cannot be ſubſer vient to them, The poor Fellow who loſt 
his Arm laſt Siege will tell you, he feels the Fingers that 
are buried in Flanders ake every cold Morning at Chelſea, 

THE fond Humour of appearing in the gay and faſhio- 
rable World, and being applauded for rrivial Excellencies, 
is what makes Youth have Age in Contempt, and makes 
Age reſign with ſo ill a Grace the Qualifications of Youth: 
But this in both Sexes is inverting all things, and turning 
the natural Courſe of our Minds, which ſhould build their 
Approbations and Diſlikes upon what Nature and Reaſon 
dictate, into Chimera and Confuſion. - 

AGE in a virtuous Perſon, of either Sex, carries in it 
an Authority which makes it preferable to all the Pleaſures 
of Youth. 
Deference, are Inſtances of Pleaſure, they are ſuch as never 
fail a virtuous old Age. In the Enumeration of the Imper- 
fections and Adyantages of the younger and later Years of 
Man, they are ſo near in their Condition, that, methinks, 
it ſhould be incredible we ſee ſo little Commerce of Kind- 
neſs between them. If we conſider Youth and Age with 
Twlly, regarding the Affinity to Death, Youth has many 
more Chances to be near it than Age; what Vouth can 
ſay more than an old Man, He fþall live till Night? 
Youth catches Diſtempers more eaſily, its Sickneſs is more 
violent, and its Recovery more doubtful. The Youth in- 
deed hopes for many more Days, ſo cannot the old Mar, 
The Youth's Hopes are ill grounded; for what is more 
fooliſh than to place any Confidence upon an Vacertainey? 
But the old Man has not Room ſo much as for Hope; 
is ſtill happier than the Youth, he has already enjoyed what 
the other does but hope for: One wiſhes to live long, the 
other has lived long. But alas, is there any thing in hu- 
man Life, the Duration of which can be called Nog 

*. 920 
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while he is ſuch, it is of no Conſequence to him how long 
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There is nothing which muſt end to be valued for its Con- 


nuance. If Hours, Days, Months, and Years pals away, 
is no Matter what Hour, what Day, what Month, or- 


what Year we die. The Applauſe of a good Actor is due 
0 him at whatever Scene of the Play he makes his Exit, 
Ir is thus in the Life of a Man of Senſe, a ſhort Life is ſuf- 
when he ceaſes to be ſuch he has lived too long; and- 


de ſhall be ſo, provided he is ſo to his Life's End. T 


— AD - Y 
e 2E 


No 154. 


Nemo repente fuit Turpiſſums Juv. 

Mr. SPECTATOR, 

OV are frequent in the mention of Matters which 
c Y * concern the feminine World, and take upon you 
to be very ſevere againſt Men upon all thoſe Oc- 

caſions: But all this while 1 am afraid you have been ve- 
ty little coverſant with Women, or you would know 
the Generality of them are not ſo angry as you imagine 
' at the general Vices among us. I am apt to believe 
' (begging your Pardon) that you are (till what I my felf 
' was once, a queer modeſt Fellow; and therefore, for 
your Information, ſhall give you a ſhort Account of my 
ſelf, and the Reaſons why I was forced to wench, drink, 
play, and do everything which are neceſſary to the Cha- 
racter of a Man of Wit and Pleaſure, to be well with the 
Ladies. | 

* YOU are to know then that I was bred a Gentleman, 
* and had the finiſhing Part of my Education under a Man 
' of great Probity, Wit, and Learning, in one of our Uni- 
* yerfities. I will not deny but this made my Behaviour 
' and Mein bear in it a Figure of Thought rather than 
Action; and a Man of a quite contrary Character, who 
© never thought in his Life, rallied me one Day upon it, 
and ſaid, He believ'd I was ſtill a Virgin. There was 2 
young Lady of Virtue preſent, and 1 was not diſpleaſed 

+ to 


[ 
1 
by 
| 
| 
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I; 
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to favour the Inſinuation: But it had a quite contrary Ef. 
tfect from vvhat I d. I was ever after treated with 
great Coldneſs both by that Lady and all the reſt of my 
Acquaintance. In a very little Time I never came into 
* a Room but I could hear a Whiſper, Here comes the 


© Maid: A Girl of Humour would on ſome Occafion fir, 


* Why how do you know more than any of us? An Ex. 
* preſſion of that kind was generally followed by a loud 
pre 4 
* Lavgh: In a Word, for no other Fault in the World 
* than ther they * thought me as irnocent as them. 
© ſelves, I became of no 8 among them, and 
* was received always upon the Foot of a Jeft. This mate 
* {6 ſtrong an Impreſſion upon me, that I refolved tobe a; 
© apreeable as the beſt of the Men who laugh'd at me; bu 
© ] obſerved it was Nonſenſe for me to be Impudent at 
* firft who knew me: My Character for Mo. 
deſty was ſo notorious here - ever | had hitherto appeat- 
© ed, that I reſolved to ſhew my new Face in new Quar- 
* ters of the World. My firſt Step I chofe with Judg- 
* ment, for I went to 4/irop; and came down among 1 
* Crovd of Academicks, at one Daſh, the impudenteſt 
£ Fellow they hay ever ſeen in their Lives, Fluſhed with 
© this Succeis, I made Love and was happy. Upon this 
* Conqueſt I thought ic would be unlike a Gentleman to 
* fy long with my Miſtreſs, and eroſſed the Country to 
6 1 — * you a very goed Account of my felf 
* at that Place alſo. At theſe ewo ended my fuſt Summer 
of Gallantry. The Winter following, you would won- 
der at it, but I relapſed into Modeſty upon coming a. 
* mong People of Figure in Landon, yet not fo much but 
+ chat the Ladies who had formerly laughed at me, faid, 
Nis us? how wonderfully that Gentleman is improved? 
« Some Familiarites about the Play-houſes towards the 
End of the enſuing Winter, made me conceive new 
Hopes of Adventures; and mitead of returning the next 
Summer to Aſtrop or Bury, I tlought my felf qualified 
to go to Epſom; and followed a young Woman, whole 
* Retations were | of. my Place in her Favour, to 
*. Searborough.. I carried my Point, and in my third Year 
* afpired to go to Tunbridge, and in the Autumn of the 


* fame Year made my Appearance at Barth, I was now 
* pot into the Way of Talk proper for Ladies, and was run 


8 into 


q 74, 
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WJ (ron vaſt Acqramranceamong them, which 1 im- 
47. — proved to the bef Advnmnt agr. In all this nia; rag 
p 1 nd ſome Years following, I found a ſober modeſt Man 
es the e Always looked upon by both Sexes as a preciſe un- 
. JW fabioned Fellow of no Life or Spirit. It was ordinary 

n E for a Man who had been drank in pood Company, or 
| ' paſſed a Night with a Weneh, to ſpeak of it next Day 
before Women for whom he had the greareſt Reſpect. 
them. He was reproved, perhaps, with a Blow of the Fan or 
„ and n Oh Fie, but the angry Lady ſtill preſer ved an apparent 
mae Ml. Approbarion in her Countenance : He was called a ftrange 
wicked Fellow, a fad Wretch; he ſhrugs his Shoulders, 

; bu WY ſwests, reccives another Blow, fwears again he did nor 
ent a> WY $09 he ſwore, and all was well. You might often 
; Mo. ' fee Men game in the Preſenceof Women, and throw at 
„penn. once for more than they were worth, to recommend 
Quar- ' themſelves as Men of Spirit. I found by _ — 
Judg- ' ence, that the loofeſt Principles and moſt abandoned Be- 
' haviour, carried all before them in Pretenſions to Wo- 


ono 
MS ' menof Fortune, The Encouragement given to People 
wich ' of this Stamp, made me ſoon throw oft the remaining 
this Impreſſions of a ſober Education. In the above - mention- 
an to ed Places, as well as in Town, I always kept Compa 


ry to . with thoſe who lived moſt a large; and in due Proce 3 
y felt MW Of time I was a very pretty Rake among the Men, and 
' 2 very pretty Fellow among the Women. I muſt con- 
' feſs, I had ſome melancholy Hours upon the Account of 
8 the Narrowneſs of my Fortune, but my Conſcience at 
\ bus the fame Time gave me the Comfort, that I had quali- 
faid, ' fied my ſelf for marrying a Fortune. a 

ved? WHEN I had lived in this manner for ſome Time, 
the and became thus accompliſhed, I was now in the Twen- 
' ty Seventh Year offmy Age, and about the Forty Seventh 


new 
next of my Conſtitution, my Health and Eſtate waſting very 
Hed MN © faſt; when J happened to fall into the Company of a very 
hoſe pretty young Lady in her own Diſpoſal. Ientertained the 


Company, as we Men of Gallantry generally do, with 
the many Haps and Diſaſters, Watchings under Windows, 
Eſcapes from jealous Husbands, and ſeveral other Perils. 
' The young Thing was wonderfully charmed with one 
' tht knew the World ſo well, and talked fo fine; with 
* Deſdemona, all her Lover ſaid affected her; it was ſtrange 


* "tpAs 
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* .twas wondrous ſtrange, In a Word, I ſaw the Impref. 
ſion I had made upon her, and with a very little Applic- 
tion the pretty Thing has married me. There is ſo much 
© Charm in her Innocence and Beauty, that I do now a8 
much deteſt the Courſe I have been in for many Years, 
as ever I did before I entred into it. 

WHAT I intend, Mr. SyEcTATOR, by writing all 
this to you, is, that you would, before you go any tur. 
ther with your Panegyricks on the fair Sex, give them: 

- ſome Lectures upon their ſilly Approbations. It is that 

I am weary of Vice, and that it was not my natur 

Way, that I am now fo far recovered as not to bring 

this believing dear Creature to Contempt and Povu'y 
for her Generoſity to me. At the ſame time tell th: 

*. Youth of good Education of our Scx, that they take too 

little Care of improving themſelves in little Things: 4 

good Air at entring into a Room, a proper Audacity ia 

*.Expreſſing himſelf with Gayety and Gracefulneſs, would 

make a young Gentleman of Virtue and Senſe capable of 

* diſcountenancing the ſhallow impudent Rogues that ſhine 

*. among the Women. 
 * Mr, SPECTATOR, I don't doubt but you are a very 

* Tagacious Perſon, but you are ſo great with Tully of late, 

that I fear you will contemn theſe Things as Matters of 

no Conſequence: But believe me, Sir, they are of the 

* higheſt Importance to Humane Life; and if you can do 

* any thing towards opening fair Eyes, you will lay an 

Obligation upon all your Contemporaries who are Fa- 

* thers, Husbands, or Brothers to Females. 


| Your moſt affectionate humble Servant, 
T Simon Honeycomb, 


Tueſday, 
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N 155. Tueſday, Auguft 28. 
1 He nug a ſeria ducunt ; 
— — — Hor. 


Have more than once taken Notice of an indecent Li- 

cence taken in Diſcourſe, wherein the Converſation 

on one Part is involuntary, and the Effe&t of ſome ne- 
eſſary "Circumſtance. This happens in travelling together 
n the fame hired Coach, fitting near each other in any 
publick Aſſembly, or the like. I have, upon making Ob- 
krvations of this ſort, received innumerable Meſſages from 
that Part. of the fair Sex whoſe Lot in Life is to be of 
ny Trade or publick Way of Life. They are all to a Wo- 
man urgent with me to lay before the World the 7 1 ; 
Circumſtances they are under, from the unreaſonable Li- 
berty which is taken in their Preſence, to talk on what 
Subject it is thought fit by every Coxcomb who wants 
Underſtanding or Breeding. One or two of theſe Com- 
paints I ſhall ſet down, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, | 

4 Keep a Coffee- houſe, and am one of thoſe whom you 

have thought fit to mention as an Idol ſome time 
2g0. I ſuffered a good deal of Rallery upon that Occa- 
* fon; but (all heartily forgive you, who were the Cauſe 
of it, if you will do me Juſtice in another Point What 
Lask of you, is, to acquaint my Cuſtomers (who are 
* otherwiſe very good ones) that I am unavoidably haſped 
in my Bar, and cannot help hearing the improper Diſ- 
* courſes they are pleaſed to entertain me with. They 
* ſirive who ſhall ſay the moſt immodeſt Things in my 
Hearing. At the {ame time half a dozen of them loll at 
* the Bar ſtaring juſt in my Face, ready to interpret my 
Looks and Geſtures according to their own Imaginations. 
In this paſſive Condition I know not where to caſt my 
Eyes, place my Hands, or what to employ my {elf in: 


gut this Confuſion is to be a Jeſt, and I hear them ſay 2 
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© the End, with an inſipid Air of Mirth and Subtlety, Let 
der done, ſhe knows a well a; wr, for all {hc looks 0. 
Good Mr. SpEcTATOR, perſuade Gentlemen that it i; 
, Out of all Decency: Say it is puſſible a Woman may be 
, modeſt, and yet keep a Publick Houſe. Be pleaſed to ar. 
gue, chat in Trath the Affront is the more unpardon- 
« able becauſe I am obliged to ſuffer it, and cannot fly 
from ig. I do aſſure you Sir, the Chearfulneſs of Life 
which would ariſe from the honeſt Gain I have, is 
„ vttesly loſt t me, from the cadleſs, flat, impertinent 
Plenſantries which I hear from Morning to Night. 
In a Word, it is too much for me to bear; and I de- 
lire you to acquaint them, that I will keep Pen and 
Iak at the Bar, and write dawn all they ſay to me, end 
fend it to you fer the Preſs, It is poſſible when they ſce 
how empty what they ſpeak,] without the Advantage of an 
, \mpudent Countenance and Geſture, will appear, they 
may come to ſome Senſe of themſelves, and the Inſults 
+ they are guilty of towards me. I am, 


SIX, 
Tour moſt humble Servant, 


The Idol. 


THIS Repreſentation is ſo juſt, that it is hard to ſpeak 
of it without an Indignation which perhaps would appear 
too elevated to ſuch as can be guilty of this intaaman Treat- 
ment, where they ſec they affront a modeſt, plain, and 
ingenuous Behaviour. This Correſpondent is not the only 
Sufferer in this kind, for I have Letters both from 
the Royal and New Exchange on the fame Subject. They 
tell me that a young Fop cannot buy a Pair of Gloves, but 
he is at the ſame time ſtraining for ſome ingenious Ribal- 
dry to ſay to the young Woman who helps them on. It 
is no fmall Addition to the Calamity, that the Rogues buy 
as hard as the plaineſt and modeſteſt Cuſtomers they have; 
beſides which they loll upon their Counters halt an Hour 
longer than they need, to drive other Cuſtomers, 
who are to ſhare their Impertinencies with the Milliner, 
or go to another Shop. Letters from Change Alley are full 
of the fame Evil, and the Girls tell me except I can chace 
ſome eminent Merchants from their s they ſhall in a 
hort Time fail. It is very that 2 
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hve ſo little Deference to all Mankind who paſs by them. 
x to bear being ſeen toying by two's and three's at a Time, 
with no other Purpoſe but to appear gay enough to keep 
up a light Converlation of common-Rlace 45 to the In- 
jury of her whoſe Credit is certainly hurt by it, tho' their 
own may be ſtrong enough to bear it. When we come 
to have exact Accounts of theſe Converſations, it is not to 
be doubted but that their Diſcourſes will raiſe the uſual 
dle of buying and ſolling: Inſtead of the plain down-right 
hing, and asking and bidding ſo unequally to what they 
will really give and take, we may hope to have from thele 
fre Folks an Exchange of Campliments. There muſt cer- 
tnly be a great deal of pleaſant Difference between the 
Commerce of Lovers, and that of all other Dealers, who 
ne, in a Kind, Adverſaries. A ſealed Bond, or a Bank Note, 
would be a pretty Gallantry to convey unſeen into the 
Bands of one whom a Director is charmed with; other- 
wiſe the City Loiterers are {till more unteaſonable than 
thoſe at the other End of the Town: At the New Exchanye 
they are eloquent for want of Caſh, but in the City they 
wht with Caſh to ſupply their want of Eloquence. | 
F one might be ſerious on this prevailing Folly, one 
might obſerve, taat it is a melancholy thing, when the 
World is mercenary even tothe buying and {ciling our ve- 
ty Perſons, that young Women, tho they have never ſo 
an Attractions from Nature, are never the nearer being 
appily diſpoſed of in Marriage; I ſay, it is very hard un- 
ter this Neceſſity, it ſhall nat be poſſible for them to go 
into a Way of Trade for their Maintenance, but their very 
Lxcellencies and Nr Per fections ſhall be a Diſadvan- 
e to them, and ſubject them to be treated as if they 
ſtood there to {ell their Perſons to Proſtitution. There can- 
dot be a more melancholy Circumſtance to one who has 
made any Obſervation in the World, than one of theſe er- 
ing Creatures expoſed to Bankrupey. When that happens, 
none of thefe toying Fools will do any more than any o- 
ther Man they meet to preſerve her from Infamy, Inſult, 
ad Diſtem per. A Woman is naturally more helpleſs than 
the other Sex; and a Man of Honour and Senſe ſhould 
tave this in his View in all Manner of Commerce with 
ber, Were this well weighed, Inconſideration, Ribaldry, 
ud Nonſenſe, would not be more natural to 2 
| omen 
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Women with than Men; and it would be as much Imperti- 
nence to go into a Shop of one of theſe young Women 
without buying, as into that of any other Trader, I ſh, 
end this Speculation with a Letter I have received from 2 
pretty Milliner in the City. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 

I | Have read your Account of Beauties, and was not alitt's 

* ſurprized to find no Character of my ſelf in jt. 1 
do aſſure you I have little elſe to do but to give Audience 
as I am ſuch. Here are Merchants of no ſmall Conſiders. 
tion, who call in as certainly as they go to Change, to 
ſay ſomething of my roguiſh Eye: And here is one who 
makes me once or twice a Week tumble over all my 
Goods, and then owns it was only a Gallantry to ſe: me 
act with theſe pretty Hands; then lays out tens Pence 
in a little Ribbon for his Wriſt-bands, and thinks he iz 
Man of great Vivacity. There is an ugly thing not far 
off me, whoſe Shop is frequented only by People of gu- 
ſineſs, that is all Day long as buſy as poſſible, Muſt! 
that am a Beauty be treared with for nothing but my 
Beauty? Be pleaſed to aſſign Rates to my kind Glances, 
or make all pay who come to ſee me, or I ſhall be un- 
done by my Admirers for want of Cuſtomers. Albacin- 
da, Eudeſi and all the reſt would be uſed juſt as we are, 


if they were in our Condition; therefore pray conlider 
the Diſtreſs of us the lower Order of Beauties, and l 
* ſhall be 

T Your obliged humble Servant. 


No 156. Wedneſday, Auguſt 29. 
ph Sed tu ſimul obligaſti 
Perfidum wotis caput, eniteſcis 


Pulchrior multo 


Do not think any thing could make a pleaſanter Enter- 
] tainment, than the Hiſtory of the reigning Favourites 
among the Women from Time to Time about this 


Town. In ſuch an Account we ought to have a Wo 
ON* 
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Confeſſion of each Lady for what ſhe liked ſuch and ſuck 
Man, and he ought to tell us by what particular Action 
or Dreſs he believed he ſhould be moſt ſucceſcful. As for 
my Part, I have always made as eaſy a Judgment when a 
Man dreſſes for the Ladies, as when he is equipped for 
Hunting or Courling, The Woman's Man is a Perſon in 
dis Air and Behaviour quite different from the reſt of our 
Species: His Garb is more looſe and negligent, his Manner 
more ſoft and indolent; that is to ſay, in both theſe Caſes 
there is an apparent Endeavour to appear unconcerned and 
careleſs. In catching Birds the Fowlers have a Method of 
imitating their Voices to bring them to the Snare; and 
jour Women's Men have always a Similitude of the Crea- 
ture they hope to betray, in their own Converſation, A 
Woman s Man is very knowing in all that paſſes from one 
Family to another, has little pretty Officiouſneſſes, is not at 
i Loſs what is good for a Cold, and it is not amiſs if he has 
Bottle of Spirits in his Pocket in caſe of any ſudden 
ladiſpoſition. 

CURIOSITY having been my prevailing Paſſion, 
ind indeed the ſole Entertainment of my Life, I have 
lomctimes made it my Buſineſs to examine the Courſe of 
Intreagues, as well as the Manners and Accompliſhments 
of ſuch as have been moſt ſucceſsful that Way. In all my 
Obſervation, I never knew a Man of good Underſtanding 
a general Favourite; ſome Singularity in his Behaviour, 
ſome Whim in his Way of Life, and what would have 
mide him ridiculous among the Men, has recommended 
dim to the other Sex. I ſhould be ET ſorry to offend a 
People ſo fortunate as theſe of whom I am ſpeaking; but 
et any one look over the old Beaux, and he will find the 
ban of Succeſs was remarkable for quarrelling imperti- 
nently for the ir Sakes, for dreſſing unlike the reſt of the 
World, or paſting his Days in an inſipid Aſſiduity about the 
fair Sex, to gainthe Figure he made amongſt them. Add 
to this that he muſt have the Reputation of being well with 
o her Women, to pleaſe any one Woman of Gallantry; for you 
are to know, that there is a mighty Ambition among the 
light Part of the Sex to gain Slaves from the Dominion of 
others, My Friend Witt, HonEycoms ſays it was a 
common Bite with him, to lay Suſpicions that he was fa- 
woured by a Lady's Enemy, that is ſome rival Beauty, ro 
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be well vrith her ſelf. A lirtle Spire is natural to a great 

: andit is ordinary to ſnap up a difagreeable Fellow 
teaſt another ſhould have him. That impudent Toad Bare 
Face faves well among all the Ladies be converſes with, fe 
no other Reaſon in World but that he has the Skill to 


keep them from Explanation with one another. Did they, 47. 
know there is not one who likes him in her Heart, f the C 
would declare ber Seorn of him the next Moment; but he froying | 
is well received by them becauſe ĩt is the Faſhion, and Op- he he 
paſition to each other brings them inſenſibly into an Imi- apreſſes 
tation of each other. What adds to him the great eſt Grace trutting 
ia, that the pleaſant Thief, os they call him, is the moſt in tep, and 
conſtant Creature Hiving, has a wonderful deal of Wit ard, han 
Humour, and never wants ſornething to ſay; beſides i rents; b 
which, he has a moſt fpiteful dangerous Tongue it youds: w 
mould provoke him. vitable I. 

TO make a Woman's Man, he muft not be a Man oi Rendence 
Senſe or a Fool; the Bufinefs is to entertain, and it is much dught er 
better to have a Faculty of arguing than a Capacity of; all th 
udging right. But the pleaſanteft of all the Womens E-Mh, the T 


page are your regular Viſitants; theſe are Volunteers in Mere poſ 
K Service without Hopes of Pay or Preferment: It ish.rmino 
eneugh thut they cn lead out from a publick Place, tat car #4); 
xe admitted on a publick Day, and can be allowed!oW vould i 
away Purt of that heavy Load, their Time, in the one's Fa 
of the Fair. But commend me above all others 


tothoſe who are known for your Ruiners of Ladies; theſe * 
are the choiceſt Spirits which our Age produces. We have when 2 
ſeveral of theſe irreſiſtible Gentlemen among us when the Nich is t 


y is in Town. Theſe Fellows are accompliſhed 
with the Knowledge of the ordinary Occurrences about 
Court and Town, have that fort of good Breeding whichis 
excluſive of all Moraliry, and conſiſts only in being publickly 
decent, privately diſſolute. 
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I T is wonder ful how fara fond Opinion of herſelf cn ¶ fr fro 
carry a Woman to make ber have the leaſt Regard to 2 Nudiciou 
ofſed known Woman's Man: But as ſcarce one of all Nes and! 


the Women who are in the Tour of Gallantries ever hears 
any thing of what is the common Senſe of ſober Minds, 
bur are entertained with a continual Round of Flatteries, 
they cannot be Miſtreſſes of themſelves enough to make 
Arguraents for their ewn Conduct from the e 
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heſe Men to others. It is ſo far otherwiſe, that a general 
fame for Falſhood in this kind, is a Recommendation 5 
nd the Coxcomb, loaded with the Favours of many o- 
thers, is received like a Victor that diſdains his Trophies 
be a Victim to the preſent Charmer. 

IF you ſee a Man more full of Geſture than ordinary in 
public c Aſſembly, it loud upon no Occaſion, if negligent 
of the Company round him, and yet laying wait for de- 
toying by that Negligence, you may take it for granted 
hat he has ruined many a Fair One. The Woman's Man 
apreſſes himſelf wholly in that Motion which we call 
frutting : An elevated Cheſt, a pinched Hat, a meaſurable 
ſtep, and a ſly ſurveying Eye, are the Marks of him. Now 
nd then you ſce a Gentleman with all theſe Accompliſh- 
nents; but alas any one of them is enough to undo Thou- 
nds: When a Gentleman with ſuch PerfeCtions adds to it 
table Learning, there ſhould be publick Warning of his 
Reſidence in Town, that we may remove our Wives and 
uughters. It happens ſometimes that ſuch afine Man has 
ad all the Miſcellany Poerns, a few of our Comedies, and 
us the Tranſlation of Ovid's Epiſtles by Heart. Oh if it 

ere poſſible that ſuch a one could be as true as he is 
harming! but that is too much, the Women will ſhare ſuch 

dear falſe Man: A little Gallantry to hear him Talk one 
would indulge one's ſelf in, let himreckon the Sticks of 
one's Fan, ſay ſomething of the Cupids in it; and then call 
one ſo many ſoft Names which a Man of his Learning has 
it his Finger's Ends. There ſure is ſome Excuſe for Frailty, 
when attacked by ſuch Force againſt a weak Woman. 
ach is the Soliloquy of many a Lady one might name, 
the Sight of one of theſe who makes it no Iniquity to 
don from Day to Day in the Sin of Woman-Slaughter. 

[T is certain that People are got into a Way of Affecti- 

„with a manner of over-looking the moſt ſolid Virtues, 

d admiring the moſt trivial Excellencies. The Woman is 

far from expecting to be contemned for being a very 
judicious filly Animal, that while ſhe can preſerve her Fea- 

res and her Mein ſhe knows ſhe is ſt ill the Object of Deſire; 
there is a ſort of ſecret Ambition, from reading trivolous 
oks, and keeping as frivolous Company, each ſide to be 
able in Imperfection, and arrive at the Characters of 

Dear Deceiver and the Perjured Fair. T 
Yor, II, Thurſday, 


S NES IRR AD LS 
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énn 


Genius natale comes qui temperat aſirum 
Nature Deus Humane Mortalis m unum 


Quodque caput Hor. 
Am very much at a Loſs to expreſs by any Word that 

[| occurs to me in our Language that which is under- 
ſtood by Indoles in Latin. The natural Diſpoſition to any 
particular Art, Science, Profeſſion, or Trade, is very much 
to be conſulted in the Care of Youth, and ſtudied by Men 
for their own Conduct when they form to them ſelves any 
Scheme of Life. It is wonderfully hard indeed for a Man 
to judge of his own Capacity impartially; that may look 
eat to me which may appear little to another. and I may 

e carried by e towards my {elf fo far, as to at- 
tempt Things too high for my Talents and Accompliſh- 
ments: But it is not methinks ſo very difficult a Matter to 
make a judgment of the Abilities of others, eſpecially of 
Hoſe who are in their Infancy, My Common: place Book 
directs me on this Occaſion to mention the Dawning of 
Greatneſs in Alexander, who being asked in his Youth to 
contend for a Prize in the Olympick Games, an{wered he 
would if he had Ringo to run againſt him. Caſſius, who 
was one of the Conſpirators againſt Cæſar, gave as great a 
Proof of his Temper, when in his Childhood he ſtruck a 
Play- fellow, the Son of Sylla, for ſaying his Father was 
Maſter of the Roman People. Scipio is reported to have an- 
ſwered, (when {ome Flatterers at Supper were ask ing him 
what the Romans ſhould do for a General after his Death) 
Take Marius. Marius was then a very Boy, and had given 
no Inſtances of his Valour; but it was viſible to Scipio trom 
the Manrers of the Youth, that he had a Soul for med jor 
the Attempt and Execution of great Undertakings. I muſt 
conteſs I have very often with much Sorrow bewailed the 
Misfortune ot the Children of Great Britain, when ! con- 
ſider the Igrorance and Undiſcerning of the Generality of 
School- maſters. The boaſted Liberty we talk of is but: 
a IC 
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mean Reward for the long Servitude, the many 4 ph 
aches and Terrours, to which our Childhood is expoſed in 
going through a Grammar-School : Many of theſe ſtupid 
Tyrants exerciſe their Cruelty without any manner of Di- 
tintion of the Capacities of Children, or the Intention of 
Parents in their Behalf. There are many excellent Tem- 
pers which are worthy to be nouriſhed and cultivated with 
i| poſſible Diligence and Care, that were never deligned 
o be acquainted with Ariſtotle, Tully, or Virgil; and there 
re as many who have Capacities for underitanding every 
Word thoſe great Perſons have writ, and yet were not 
worn to have any Reliſh of their Writings. For want of 
is common and obvious diſcerning in thoſe who have the 
(ne of Youth, we have ſo many Hundred unaccountable 
Creatures every Age whipped up into great Scholars, that 
re for ever near a right Underſtanding, and will never ar- 
we at it. Thefe are the Scandal of Letters, and theſe are 
generally the Men who are to teach others. The Senſe of 
ume and Honour is enough to keep the World it ſelf in 
order without Corporal Paniſhment, much more to train 
te Minds of uncorrupted and innocent Children. It hap- 
ens, I doubt not, more than once in a Year, that a Lad 
i chaſtiſed for a Blockhead, when it is a good Appreheniion 
wt makes him incapable of knowing what his Teacher 
neans: A brisk Imagination very often may ſuggeſt an 
tour, which a Lad could not have fallen into, if he had 
Xen as heavy in conjecturing as his Maſter in explaining : 
ut there is no Mercy even towards a wrong Interpreta- 
wn of his Meaning, the Sufferings of the Scholar's Body 
ze to rectify the Miſtakes of his Mind. 

am confident that no Boy who will not be allured to 
letters without Blows, vill ever be brought to any thing 
mth them. A great or good Mind mult neceſſarily be 
de worſe for ſuch Indignities ; and it is a fad Change to 
le of its Virtue for the Improvement of its Knowledge. 
Jo one who has gone through what they call a great 
chool, but mult remember to have ſeen Children of excel- 
it and ingenuous Natures, (as has afterwards appeared in 
ir Manhood) I ſay no Man has pafied through this Way of 
Uncation, but muſt have ſeen an ingenuous Creature expi- 
mp with Shame, with pale Looks, beſeeching Sorrow, and 
mt Tears, throw up its honeſt Eyes, and knee! on its 
1.4 l tender 
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tender'Rnees to an inexorable Blockhead, to be forgiven F 
the falſe Quantity of a Word in making a Latin Verſe: 
The Child is puniſhed, and the next Day he cummits a 
like Crime, and ſo a third with the ſame Conſequence. 1 1 
would fain ask any reaſonable Man whether this Lad, in 
the Simplicity of his Native Innocence, full of Shame, and 
capable of any Impreſſion from that Grace of Soul, was 
not fitter for any Purpoſe in this Life, than after that Spar 
of Virtue is extinguiſhed in him, tho he is able to write 
twenty Verſes in an Evening? | 

Seneca ſays, after his exalted Way of Talking, As the } 
immortal Geds never learnt any Virtue tho they are endued | 
with all that is good; ſo there are ſome Men who have (| 
natural a Propenſity to what they ſhould follow, that they 
learn it almoſt as ſoon as they hear it. Plants and Vegetables } 
are cultivated into the Production of finer Fruit than they 
would yield without that Care; and yet we cannot enter- 
tain Hopes of producing a tender n Spirit into Acts 
of Virtue, without the ſame Methods as is uſed to cut 
Timber, or give new Shape to a Piece of Stone. 

IT is wholly to this dreadful Practice that we may at- 
tribute a certain Hardneſs and Ferocity which ſome Men, 
tho' liberally educated, carry about them in all their Beka- 
viour. To be bred like a Gentleman, and puniſhed like a 
Mal efactor, mult, as we fee it does, produce that illiberal 
Saucireſs which we ſee ſometirres in Men of Letters. 

THE Spartan Boy who ſuffered the Fox (which he 
had ſtollen and hid under his Coat) to eat into his Bowels, 
1 dare ſay had rot half the Wit or Perulance which we 
learn at great Schools m__ us: But the glorious Senſeof 
Honour, or rather Fear of Shame. which he demonſtra ed 
in that Action, was worth all the Learning in the World, 
without it, | 

IT is methinks a very melancholy Conſideration, that 
a little Negligence can ſpoil us, but great Ir.Cuitry is necei- 
ſary to improve us; the moſt excellent Natures are ſoon 
depreciated, but evil Tempers are long befo! e they ae ex- 
aired into good Habits. To help this by Puriſhments, is the 
ſame thing as killing a Man to cure him of a Diftemper; 
when he comes to {uffer Puniſhment in that ore Circum- 
Nance, he is brought below the Exiſtence of a rational Crea- 


ture, and is in the State of a Brure that moves only by the 
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rerſe: BY Admonition of Stripes. But ſince this Cuſtom of educa” 


ting by the Laſh is ſuffered by the Gentry of Great Britain 


gits a | 
ce. 1 I would prevail only that honeſt heavy Lads may be diſ- 
d, in J miſled from Slavery ſooner than they are at 2 and 


and not whipped on to their fourteenth or fifteenth Year, whe» 
was ther they expect any Progreſs from them or not. Let the 
Spark © Child's Capacity be forthwith examined, and he ſent to 
write M ſome Mechanick Way of Lite, without Reſpect to his Birth, 

if Nature deſigned him for nothing higher; let him go be- 
15 the dre he has innocently ſuffered, and is debaſed into a Dere- 
ned lction of Mind for being what it is no Guilt to be, a plain 
Man, I would not here be ſuppoſed to have faid, that 


wwe % 

t they our learned Men of either Robe who have been whipped 
rabl.s I School, are not ſtill Men of noble and liberal Minds; 
i they | but I am ſure they had been much more ſo than they are, 
enter. nd they never ſuffered that Infamy. 


Ad; BUT tho! there is fo little Care, as J have obſerved, 
taken, or Obſervation made of the natural Strain of Men, 
tis no ſmall Comfort to me, as a SyECTATOR, that 
ay at- there is any right Value ſet wpon the bona Indoles of other 
Men, Animals; as appears by the following Advertiſement hand- 
Beha. Nad about the * of Lincoln, and ſubſcribed by Enos 
like a Thomas, a Perſon whom 1 have not the Honour to know, 
liberi but 7 * to be profoundly learned in Horſe-Fleſn. 

1 A Cheſnut Horſe called Cæſar, bred by James Darcy, E/q, 
ich he “ Sedbury near Richmond in the County of Vork; his 
brandam was his old royal Mare, and got by Blunderbuſl:, 


O cut 


wels, 

ch we reh was got by Hemſly-Turk, and he got by Mr. Courant's 
ſe of It an, which Je Mr. Minſhul's Jewſtrump. Mr. Cæſar 
Frei ld im to a Nobleman (coming five Years old, when he had 


7 orid, one Sweat) for three hundred Guineas, A Guinea a 
Lead and Trial, and a Shilling the Man, 
, that [ Enos Thomas, 
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Ne 158. Friday, Auguft 31. L 
5 - Fe 7 Ref 

Nos hec novimus eſſe nihil. Marti. plaut 

; : « difa 

() UT of a firm Regard to Impartiality I print theſe * be? 
Letters, let them make for me or not. F Sir, 


Mr. SPECTATOR» 

, 1 Have obferved through the whole Courſe of your Af. 
0 Rhapſodies, (as you once very well called them 
* you are very induſtrious to overthrow all that many 
* your Superiors who have gone before you have made « had + 
their Rule of writing. I am now between fifty and in ye 
ſixty, and had the Honour to be well with the firſt Men racte 
of Taſte and Gallantry in the joyous Reign of Charles theW the ! 
Second: We then had, I humbly preſume, as good Under « fay, 

fandingsamong us as any now can pretend to. As for youll com 
ſelf, Mr. SPECTATOR, you ſcem with the utmoſt qt you, 
rogance to under mine the very Fundamentals upon wh preſe 
we conducted our ſelves. It is monſtrous to ſet up for af * and 
Man of Wit, and yet deny that Honour in a Woman isa, « imag 
thing elſe but — that Inclination is the belt Ru bette 
of Life, or Virtre and Vice any thing elſe but Heath but; 


and Diſeaſe. We had no more to do but to put a La conſi 
in good Humour, and all we could wiſh followed of the 
Courſe. Then again, your Tully, and your DiſcouricYf © creat 
of another Life, are the very Bane of Mirth and good natut 
Humour. Pr'ythee don't value thy ſelf on thy Reaſon at wou 
that exorbitant Rate, and the Dignity of humane NaY their 


ture; take my Word for it, a Setting -· dog has as good Rea ſurei 
ſon as any Man in England. Had you (as by your Diur- amoi 
nals one would think you do) ſet up for being in vogue « pany 
in Town, you ſhould have fallen in with the Bent oY « Grac 
Paſſion and Appetite; your Songs had then been in ever men 

etty Mouth in England, and your little Diſtichs bad or n 


ne e e e ow ew 


r 
2 the Maxims of the Fair and the Witty to walk by © Leay 
But alas, Sir, what can you hope for from entertaining you 


« People with what muſt needs make them like W © Wou! 
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« worſe than they did before they read you? Had you made 
it your Buſineſs to deſcribe Corinna charming, though 
inconſtant, to find ſomerhing in humane Nature it {elf to 
make Zoilus excuſe himſelf for being fond of her; and 
to make every Man in good Commerce with his own 
Reflections, you had done ſomething worthy our Ap- 
plauſe; but indeed, Sir, we ſhall not commend you for 
diſapproving us. I have a great deal more to ſay to you, 
* but I ſhall * it up all in this one Remark, In ſhorr, 
Sir, you do not write like à Gentleman. 


1am, SIR, Your moſt humble Servant. 


Mr.-SPECTATOR, 

; 58 HE other Day we were ſeveral of us at a Tea-Table, 
and according to Cuſtom and your own Advice 
had the Spectator read among us: It was that Paper where- 
in you are pleaſed to treat with great Freedom that Cha- 
racter which you call a Woman's Man, We gave up all 
the Kinds you have mentioned, except thoſe who, you 
' fay, are our conſtant Viſitants. I was upon the Occation 
' commiſſioned by the Company to write to you, and tell 
you, That we ſhall not part with the Men we have at 
© preſent, till the Men of Senſe think fit to relieve them, 
and give us their Company in their Stead, You cannot 
imagine but that we love to hear Reaſon and good Senſe 
better than the Ribaldry we are at preſent entertained with, 
but we muſt have Company, and among us very in- 
* conſiderable is better than none at all. We are made for 
the Cements of Society, and came into the World to 
create Relations among Mankind; and Solitude is an un- 
natural Being to us. If the Men of good Underſtanding 
vould forget a little of their Severity, they would find 
their Account in it; and their Wiſdom would have a Plea- 
ſure in it, to which they are now Strangers. It is natural 
* among us, when Men have a true Reliſh of our Com- 
* pany and our Value, to ſay every thing with a better 
Grace; and there is without deſigning it ſomething Orna- 
* mental in what Men utter before Women, which is loſt 
or neglected in Converſation of Men only. Give me 
Leave to tell you, Sir, it would do you no great Harm if 
you your ſelf came a little more into our Company; it 
* would certainly cure you of a certain poſitive and deter- 

N 4 mining 
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of your Amendment, 


Mr. SpEcrarox, 


© Y OUR profeſſed Regard to the Fair Sex, may fe. 
C haps make them value your Admonitions when © 


© they will not thoſe of other Men. I deſire you, Sir, to 
repeat ſome Lectures upon Subjects which you have now 


and then in a curſory manner only juſt touched, I would 
have a Spectator wholly writ upon good Breeding 3 and 


after you have aſſerted that Time and Place are to be ve- 
ry much conſidered in all our Actions, it will be proper 


© to dwell upon Behaviour at Church. On Sunday laſt a 
grave and reverend Man preached at our Church: There 


Was 228 particular in his Accent, but without any 
manner of A ffectation. This Particularity a Set of Gigglers 
thought the molt neceſſary I hing to be taken Notice of 


in bis whole Diſcourſe, and made it an Occaſion of Mirth ? 
during the whole Time of Sermon: You ſhould ſee one 
inting fo 


of them ready to burſt behind a Fan, another 
* a Companion in another Seat, and a fourth with an arch 
* Compoſure, as if ſhe would if 


* apain, to find 


Would it not be expedient, Mr. Sp E TAT, that the 


Church - Warden ſhould hold up his Wand on theſe Occa- | 
* fions, and keep the Decency of the Place as a Magiſtrate } 


does the Peace in a Tumult elſewhere? 
Mr. SPECTATOR) 


* I Ama Woman's Man, and read with a very fine Lady 
A your Paper wherein you fall upon us whom you em- 
vy: What do you think I did? you muſt know ſhe was 
* dreſſing, I read the Spectator to her, and the laughed at 


* the Places where ſhe thought I was touched ; I threw 
* away your Moral, and taking up her Girdle cryed out, 
Give me but what this Ribbon bound, 
Take all the reſt the Sun goes round, 115 
4 


Ne 158. 


- minirg manner in which you talk ſometimes. In hopes : 


J am, SIR, Your gentle Reader. : 


poſſible ſtile her Laughter, 
There were many Gentlemen who looked at them ſted- Þ 
* faſtly, but this they took for ogling and admiring them: 
There was one of the merry ones in particular, that found 
out but juſt then that ſhe had but five Fingers, for ſhe * 
fell a reckoning the pretty Pieces of Ivory over and over 

y af Employment and not laugh out. 
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*SHE ſmiled, Sir, and ſaid you were a Pedant; fo 
© fay of me what you pleaſe, read Seneca, and quote him 
againſt me if you think fit. 

I am, SIR, Tour humble Servant. 


September 1. 


* - 
"3 
ty. 4 \ „ - — 


Ne 159. Saturday, 


e m que nunc obducta tuenti 
Mortales hebetat viſus tibi, & humida circum 
Caligat, nubem eripiam 


Virg. 


HEN I was at Grand Cairo I picked up ſeveral 
Oriental Manuſcripts, which I have ſtill by me. 
Among others I met with one entitled. The Ions 
of Mirza, which I have read over with great Pleafure. | 
ntend to give it to the Publick when I have no other En- 
tertainment for them ; and ſhall begin with the firſt Vi. 
hon, which 1 have Tranſlated Word for Word as follows 


: O N the fifth Day of the Moon, which according 
, to the Cuſtom of my Forefathers I always keep 
holy, after having waſhed my ſelf, and offered up my 
Morning Devotions, I aſcended the high Hills of Bagdat, 
in order to Paſs the reſt of the Day in Meditation and 
Prayer. As 1 was here airing my ſelt on the Tops of the 
Mountains, I fell into a profound Conteryplation on the 
Vanity of humane Life; and paſſing from one Thought 
to another, Surely, ſaid I, Man is but a Shadow and Lite 
* a Dream. Whilſt I was thus muſing, I caſt my Eyes to- 
* wards the Summit of aRock that was not far trom me, 


FJ © where 1 diſcovered one in the Habit of a Shepherd, with 


a MuſicalInſtrument in his Hand. As I looked upon him 
be applied it to his Lips, and began to play upon it. The 
Sound of it was exceeding ſweet, and wrought into a 


* C Variety of Tunes that were inexpreſſibly melodious, and 


* altogether different from any _g I had ever heard: 
They put me in mind of thoſe heavenly Airs that are played 
to the departed Souls of good Men upon their firſt Arri- 
val in Paradiſe, to wear out the Impteſſions of their laſt 
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* py Place, My Heart melted away in ſecret Raptures. 


* I h:d been often told that the Rock before me was ? 
F the Haunt of a Genius; and that ſeveral had been enter. | 
* tained with Muſick who had paſſed by it, but never heard 
that the Muſician had before made himſelf vitible. When 
he had raiſed my Thoughts, by thoſe tranſporting Airs | 
* which he played, to taſte the Pleaſures of his Converſa- 
on, as I looked upon him like one aſtoniſhed, he beckoned 


to me, and by the waving of his Hand directed me to 
approach the Place where he ſat. I drew near with that 
© Reverence, which is due to a ſuperior Nature; and as 
* my Heart wasentirely ſubdued by the captivating Strains 
© I had heard, I fell down at his Feet and wept. The Genius 


# ſmiled upon me with a Look of Compaſhon and Affabi- 
* lity that familiarized him to my Imagination, and at once 


* diſpelled all the Fears and Apprehenſiens with which! 
app roached him. He lifted me from the Ground, and 
tak ing me by the Hand, Mirzah, ſaid he, I have head 
* thee in thy Soliloquies, follow me. 

* HE then led me to the higheſt Pinnacle of the Rock, 
and plae ing me on the Top of it, Caſt thy Eyes Eaſtward, 
* {aid he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt. I ſee, ſaid 1, x 


huge Valley and aprodigious Tide of Water rolling thro 


it. The Valley that thou feeR, ſaid he, is the Vale of 
* Miſery, and the Tide of Water that thou ſeeſt is part of 
the great Tide of Eternity. What is the Reaſon, faid |, 
that the Tide I ſee riſes out of a thick Miſt at one End; 
and apain\loſes it ſelf in a thick Milt at the other? What 
thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is that Portion of Eternity which is 
called Time, meaſured out by the Sun, and reaching 
from the Beginning of the World to its Conſummation. 
* Examinenow, ſaid he, this Sea that is thus bounded with 
* Darkneſs at both Ends, and tell me what thou diſcovereſt 
in it. 1 ſee a Bridge, ſaid I, ſtanding in the Midſt ot 
the Tide. The Bridge thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is humane 
Life, conſider it attentively. Upon a more leiſurely Sui- 
* vey of it, I found that it conſiſted of threeſcore and ten 
entire Arches, with ſeyeral broken Arches, which ad- 
« ded to thoſe that were entire, made up the Number a. 
bout an hundred. As I was counting the Arches tit 


* Genius told me that this Bridge conliſted at firſt s a 
: 6 thous 
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now beheld it. But tell me further, {aid he, whatthou 
t diſcovereſt on it. I ſee Multitudes of People pafling o- 
ver it, ſaid I, and a black Cloud hanging on each End of 
'it. As I looked more artentively, I ſaw ſeveral of the 
' Paſſengers dropping thro' the Bridge, into the great Tide 
that flowed underneath it; and upon further Examina- 
tion, perceived there were innumerable Trap-doors that 
lay concealed in the Bridge, which the Paſſengers no ſoon- 
er trod upon, but they fell through them into the Tide 
and immediately diſappeared. Theſe hidden Pit-falls were 
ſet very thick at the Entrance of the Bridge, ſo that 
' Throngs of People no ſooner broke through the Cloud, 
but many of them fell into them. They grew thinner 
towards the middle, but multiplied and 4 cloſer toge- 
ther towards the End of the Arches that were entire. 

* THERE were indeed ſome Perſons, but their Num- 
ber was very ſmall, that continued a kind of hobbling 
March on the broken Arches, but fell through one after 
' another, being quite tired and ſpent with ſo long a Walk. 

* I pafſed ſome Time in the Contemplation of this won- 
' derful Structure, and the great Variety of Objects which 
' it preſented. My Heart was filled with a deep Melan- 
i choly to ſee ſeyeral dropping unexpectedly inthe midſt of 
' Mirth and Jollity, andcatching at every thing that ſtood 
by them to ſave themſelves. Some were Ms. up to- 
wards the Heavens in a thoughtful Poſture, and in the 
' Midſt of a Speculation ſtumbled and fell out of Sight. 
' Multitudes were very buſy in the Purſuit of Bubbles that 
' glittered in their Eyes and danced before them, but often 
' whenthey thought themſelves within the reach of them 
their Footing failed and down they ſunk. In this Confuſi- 
on of Objects,! obſerved ſome with Scy metars in their 
Hands, and others with Urinals, who ran to and fro upon 
the Bridge, thruſting ſeveral Perſons on Trap- doors which 
did not ſeem to lie in their Way, and which they might 
| have eſcaped had they not been thus forced upon them. 

* THE Genius ſeeing me indulge my ſelf in this me- 
lancholy Proſpect, told me I had dwelt long enough up- 
on it: Take thine Eyes off the Bridge, ſaid he, and tell 
me if thou yet ſeeſt any thing thou doſt not . 

a » pon 
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*. looking ap, What mean, ſaid I, thoſe great Flights 
of Birds that are per petually hovering about the Bridge, 
and ſettling upon it from time to time? I ſee Vultures, 
Harpyes, Ravens, Cormorants; and among many other 
feathered Creatures ſeveral little winged Boys, that perch 
in great Numbers upon the middle Arches. Theſe, faid | 
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the Genius, are Envy, Avarice, Superſtition, Deſpair, 
Love, with the like Cares and Paſhons that infeſt hu- 
mane Life. | p 


I here fetched a deep Sigh, Alas, ſaid I, Man was made 
in vain! How is he given away to Miſery and Mortality! | 
tortured in Life, and ſwallowed up in Death! The Geni- | 


us being moved with Compaſſion towards me, bid me 
quit ſo uncomfortable a Proſpect. Look no more, ſaid 


he, on Man in the firſt Stage of his Exiſtence, in his ſet- 
ting out for Eternity; but caſt thine Eye on that thick 
Miſt into which the Tide bears the ſeveral Generations of 
Mortals that fall into it. I directed my Sight as I was | 
ordered, and (whether or no the good Genius ſtrengths | 
ened it with any ſupernatural Force, or diſſipated Part of | 
the Miſt that was before too thick for the Eye to pene» 

trate) I ſaw vhe Valley opening at the further End, and 
ſpreading forth into an immenſe Ocean, that had a huge 
Rock of Adamant running through the midſt of it, and 
dividing it into two equal Parts, The Clouds ſtill reſted 


on one Half of it, inſomuch chat I could diſcover nothing 
in it: But the other appeared to mea vaſt Ocean planted 
with innumerable Iſlands, that were covered with Fruits 
and Flowers, and interwoven with a thouſaad little ſhining 
Seas that ran among them. I could ſee Perſons dreſſed 
in glorious Habits with Garlands upon their Heads, paſ- 
ſing among the Trees, lying down by the Sides of Foun- 
tains, or reſting on Beds of Flowers; and could hear a 
confuſed Harmony of ſinging Birds, falling Waters, hu- 
mane Voices, and muſical Inftruments. Gladneſs grew in 
me upon the Diſcovery of ſodelightful a Scene. I wiſhr 
ed for the Wings of an Eagle, that I might fly away to 
thoſe happy Scats; but the Genius told me there was no 
Paſſage to them, except through the Gates of Death that 
I faw opening every Moment upon the Bridge. The 
Iſlands, {aid he, that lie fo freſh and green before thee, and 
with which the whole Face of the Qcean appears {pot 
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lights Ml * ted as far as thou canſt ſee, are more in Number than 
ridge, the Sands on the Sea-ſhore; there are Myriads of Iſlands 
tures, Ml *© behind thoſe which thou here diſcovereſt, reaching fur- 


other a ther than thine Eye or even thine Imagination can extend 
erch MY * it ſelf. Theſe are the Manſions of good Men after Death, 
e, ſad who according to the Degree and. Kinds of Virtue in 


ſpair, which they excelled, are diſtributed among theſe ſeveral 
ſt hu- Iſlands, which abound with Pleaſures of different Kinds 

and Degrees, ſuitable to the Reliſhes and Perfections of 
made M * thoſe who are ſettled in them; every Iſland is a Paradiſe 
tality! accommodated to its reſpective 4 Are not 
Geni- MY * theſe, O Mirza, Habitations worth contending for? Does 
id me Life appear miſerable, that gives thee Opportunities of 
e, ſud MY * <arning ſuch a Reward? Is Death to be feared, that will 
iis ſet- F © convey thee to ſo happy an Exiſtence? Think not Man 
thick was made in vain, who has ſuch an Eternity reſerved 
ns of M for him. I gazed with inexpreſſible Pleaſure on theft 
| was happy Iſlands. At length, faid I, ſhew me now, I be- 
-ngth- ſcech thee, the Secrets that lye hid under thoſe dark 
art of M Clouds which cover the Ocean on the other Side of the 
pene · Rock of Adamant. The Genius making me no Anſwer, 
, and M I turned about to addreſs my ſelf to him a ſecond time, 
a hug: but I found that he had left me; I then turned again to 
it, and the Viſion which I had been ſo long contemplating, but 
reed * inſtead of the rolling Tide, the arched Bridge, and the 
othing happy Iſlands, I faw nothing but the long hollow Valley 
lanted of Bag dat, with Oxen, Sheep, and Camels, grazing up- 
Fruits * on the Sides of it. 


_ The End of the ſirſt Viſion of Mirzah. C 
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| wilhe Cui mens divinior, atque 0s 

vay to Magna ſonaturum, des nominis hujus honorem. Hor. 

vas no | | 

th that HERE is no Character more frequently given to a 
The Writer, than that of being a Genius. I have heard 

e, and many alittle Sonneteer called a fine Genius. There 


5 you is not an Heroick Scribler in the Nation, that has not his 
s tc 
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Admirers who think him a great Genius; and as for your 
Smatterers in Tragedy, there is ſcarce a Man among them 
who is not cried up by one or other for a prodigions Genius. 
MY Delign in this Paper is to conſider what is properly 
a great Genius, and to throw ſome Thoughts together on 
ſo uncommon a Subject. | 
AMONG great Genius's, thoſe few draw the Admi- 
ration of all the World upon them, and ſtand up as the 
Prodigies of Mankind, who by the meer Strength of na- 
tural Parts, and withoutany Aſſiſtance of Art or Learning, 
have produced Works that were the Delight of their own 
Times, and the Wonder of Poſterity. There appears ſome- 
thing nobly wild andextravagant in theſe great naturalGe- 
nius's, that is infinitely more beautiful than all the Turn 
and Poliſhing of what the French call a Bel Eſprit, by which 
they would expreſs a Genius refined by Converſation, Re- 
flection, and the Reading of the moſt polite Authors. The 
greateſ Genius which runs through the Arts and Sciences, 
takes a kind of Tincture from them, and falls unavoidably 
into Imitation, 
MANY of theſe great natural Genius's that were never 
diſciplined and broken by Rules of Art, are to be found 
among the Ancients, and in particular among thoſe of the 
more Eaſtern Parts of the World. Homer has innumerable 
ds that Virgil was not able to reach, and in the Old 
Teſtament we find ſeveral Paſſages more elevated and ſub- 
lime than any in Homer. At the fame time that we allow 
a greater and more daring Genius to the Ancients, we muſt 
own that the greateſt of them very much failed in, or, it 
you will, that they were much above the Nicety and Cor- 
rectneſs of the Moderns. In their Similitudes and Alluſi- 
ons, provided there was a Likeneſs, they did not much 
trouble themſelves about the Decency of the Compariſon : 
Thus Solomon reſembles the Noſe of his Beloved to the 
Tower of Libanon which looketh toward Damaſcus; as 
the Coming of a Thief in the Night, is a Similitude of the 
ſame kind in the New Teſtament. Ir would be endleſs to 
make Collections of this Nature: Hemer illuſtrates one of 
his Heroes encompaſſed with the Enemy, by an Aſs in a 
Field of Corn that has his Side: belabonred by all the Boys 
of the Village without ſtirring a Foot for it ; and another 


of them toſſing to and fro in his Bed and burning with Re- 
ſentmegt 
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ſentment, to a Piece of Fleſh broiled on the Coals. This 
articular Failure in the Ancients, opens a large Field of 
Raillery to the little Wits, who can laugh at an Indecency 
but not reliſh the Sublime in theſe ſorts of Writings. The 
preſent Emperor of Perſia, conformable to this Eaſtern way 
of Thinking, amidit a great many pompous Titles deno- 
minates himſelf the Sun of Glory, and the Nutmeg of De- 
light. In ſhort, to cut off all Cavilling againſt the Anci- 
ents, and particularly thoſe of the warmer Climates, who 
had moſt Heat and Life in their Imaginations, we are to 
conſider that the Rule of obſerving what the French call 
the Bienſeance in an Alluſion, has been found out of latter 
Years, and inthe colder Regions of the World; where we 
would make ſome Amends for our want of Force and 
Spirit, by a ſcrupulous Nicety and Exactneſs in our Com- 
fitions. Our Countryman Shakeſpear wasa remarkable 
nſtance of this firſt kind of great Genius's. 

I cannot quit this Head without obſerving that Pindar 
was a great Genius of the firſt Claſs, who was hurried on 
by a natural Fire and Impetuoſity to vaſt Conceptions of 
Things and noble Sallies of Imagination. At the ſame 
time, can any thing be more ridiculous than for Men of a 
ſober and moderate Fancy to imitate this Poet's Way of 
Writing in thoſe monſtrous Compoſittons which go among 
us under the Name of Pindaricks; When I ſee People co- 
pying Works, which, as Horace has repreſented them, are 
ſingular in their Kind, and inimitable ; when fee Men fol- 
lowing Irregularities by Rule, and by the little Tricks of 
Art ſtraining after the moſt unbounded Flights of Nature, 
I cannot but apply to them that Paſſage in Terence, 


m=—certa hac ſi tu poſtules 
Ratione certa facere, nihilo plus agas, 
Duam ft des operam, ut cum rations inſunias. 


IN ſhort, a modern Pindarick Writer, compared with 
Pindar, is like a Siſter among the Camiſars compared with 
Virgil's Sybil: There is the Diſtortion, Grimace, and out- 
ward Figure, but nothing of that divine Impulſe which 
raiſes the Mind above it ſelf, and makes the Sounds more 
than humane, | 

THERE is another kind of great Genius's whichT ſhall 
Place in a ſecond Claſs, not as I think them inferior my 

| 9 
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firſt, but only for Diſtinction's ſake, as they are of adiffe- 

rent kind. This ſecond Claſs of great Genius's are thoſe ; ( 
that have formed themſelves by Rules, and ſubmitted the 2 
Greatneſs of their natural Talents to the Corrections and 

Reſtraints of Art. Such among the Greeks were Plato and Nꝰ 1 
Ariſtotle, among the Romans Virgil and Tully, among the x 
Engliſh Milton and Sir Francis Bacon. Ipſe « 

THE Genius in both theſe Claſles of Authors may be Ignis 
equally great, but ſhews it ſelf after a'difterent Manner, Te lit 
In the firſt it is like a rich Soil in a happy Climate, that Veloc 
produces a whole Wilderneſs of noble Plants riſing in a Corp. 
thouſand beautiful Landskips, without any certain Order or Hand 
Regularity. In the other it is the ſame rich Soil under the Haut 
fame happy Climate, that has been laid out in Walks and Scilic 
Parterres, and cut into Shape and Beauty by the Skill of 
the Gardener. Am 

T HE great Danger in theſe latter kind of Genius's, is, ] 
leſt they cramp their own Abilities roo much by Imitati- 
on, and form themſelves altogether upon Models, without 

iving the full Play to their own natural Parts. An Imita- 
tion of the beſt Authors is not to compare with a good 
Original; and I believe we may obſerve that very few Wri- 
ters make an extraordinary Figure in the World, who have 
not ſomething in their Way of thinking or expreſſing them- 
ſelves that it is peculiar to them, and entirely their own, 

I T is odd to conſider what great Genius's are ſometimes 
thrown away upon Trifles, 

I once ſaw a Shepherd, ſays a famous 7alian Author, 
who uſed to divert himſelf in his Solitudes with toſſing up 
Eggs, and catching them again without breaking them: lx of ou 
which he had arrived to ſo great a ce of Perfection, I bl 
that he would keep up four at a Time for ſeveral Minutes I} * foun 
together play ing in the Air, and falling into his Hand by * of al 
Turns, I think, ſays the Author, I never ſaw a greater mor. 
Severity than in this Man's Face; for by his wonderful Per- they 
{cverance and Application, he had contracted the Serioui- Con 
neſs and Gravity of a Privy-Counſellor; and I could not into 
but reflect with my ſelf, that the ſame Aſſiduity and At- then 
tent ion, had they been rightly applyed, might have made to g 
him a greater Mathe matician than Archimedes. C CI 
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Ne 161. Tueſday, September 4. 
Ipſe dies agitat feſtos : Fuſuſque per herbam, 


Ignis ubi in medio & Socii cratera coronant, 

Te libans, Lenæ e, vocat: pecoriſque mag iſtris 

Velocis Faculi certamina ponit in ulmo, 

Cor poraque agreſti nudat prædura Palaſtra. 

Hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini, 

Hau Remus & Frater: Sic fortis Etruria crevit, 
Scilicet & rerum facta eſt pulcherrima Roma. Virg. G. 2. 


Am glad that my late going into the Country has en- 
] creaſcd the Number of my Correſpondents, one of 
whom ſends me the following Letter, 


SIX, 
g 2 HOUGH you are pleaſed to retire from us ſo ſoon 
f into the City, I hope you will not think the Af- 
* fairs of the Country altogether unworthy of your In- 
ſpection for the Future, I had the Honour of ſeei 
your ſhort Face at Sir Ro ER DE CoveRLeEy's, a 
* have ever ſince thought your Perſon and Writings both 
extraordinary. Had you ſtayed there a few Days longer 
you would have ſeen a Country Wake, which you know 
in moſt Parts of England is the Eve- Feaſt of the Dedication 
7 our Churches. I was laſt Week at one of theſe Aſſem- 
blies, which was held in a neighbouring Pariſh; where J 
found their Green covered with a promiſcuous Multitude 
of all Ages and both Sexes, who eſteem one another 
more or leſs the following Part of the Year according as 
* they diſtinguiſh themſe]ves at this Time. The whole 
* Company were in their Holy-day Cloaths, and divided 
* into ſeveral Parties, all of them endeavouring to ſhew 
* themſelves in thoſe Exerciſes wherein they excelled, and 
to gain the Approbation of the Lookers on. 
I found a Ring of Cudgel Players, who were breaking 
* one another's Heads in order to make ſome Impreſſion 
* on their Miſtreſſes Hearts, I obſerved a luſty young Fe 
o 
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low, who had the Misfortune of a broken Pate; but what 
conſiderably added to the Anguiſh of the Wound, was 
his over- hearing an old Man, who ſhook his Head and 
ſaid, That be queſtioned now if black Kate would marry hin 
theſe three Years, I was diverted from a further Gbſer- 
vation of theſe Combatants, by a Foot-ball Match, which 
was on the ether Side of the Green; where Tom. Short 
behaved himſelf ſo well, that moſt People ſeemed to agree 
it was impoſſible that he ſhould remain a Batchelor till the next 
Wake. Having played many a Match my ſelf, I could 
have longer looked on this Sport, had I not obſerved x 
Country Girl who was poſted on an Eminence at ſome 
Diſtance from me, and was making ſo many odd Gr. 
maces, and writhing and diſtorting her whole Body in 
ſo ſtrange a manner, as made me very deſirous to know 
the Meaning of it. Upon my coming up to her, I found 
that ſhe was over-looking a Wring of Wreſtlers, and that 
her Sweet - heart, a Perſon of ſmall Stature, was contend- 
ing with an huge brawny Fellow, who twirled him + 
bout, and ſhook the little Man ſo violently, that by a ſe- 
cret Sympathy of Hearts it produced all thoſe Agitations 
in the Perſon of his Miſtreſs, who I dare fay, like Celia 
in Shakeſpear on the ſame Occafion, could have wi/hid 
her ſelf iuviſible to catch the ſtrong Fellow by the Leg. The 
Squire of the Pariſh treats the whole Company every 
Year with a Hogſhead of Ale; and propoſes a Beaver 
Hat as a Recompence to him who gives moſt Fall. 
This has raiſed ſuch a Spirit of Emulation in the Youth 
of the Place, that ſome of them have rendered them- 
ſelves very expert at this Exerciſe ; and I was often fur- 
priſed to ſee a Fellow's Heels fly up, by a Trip which 
was given him ſo ſmartly that I could ſcarce diſcern i. 
found that the old Wreſtlers ſeldom entered the Ring, 


till ſome one was grown formidable by having thrown 


two or three of his Opponents; but kept themſelves as 
it were in a reſerved Body to defend the Hat, which is 
always hung up by the Perſon who gets it in one ot the 
molt conſpicuous Parts of the Houle, and looked upon 
by the whole Family as ſomething redounding much 
more to their Honour than a Coat of Arms. There Was 


a Fellow who was ſo buſie in regulating all the Ceremo- 


gies, and ſeemed to carry ſuch an Air of Importance . 
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* his Looks, that I could not hel inquiring who he was, 
and was immediately E That be did not value 
« himſelf upon nothing, for that he and his Anceſtors had won 
© ſo many Hats, that his Parlour looked like a Haberda- 
© ſher's Shop: However this Thirſt of Glory in them all, 
was the Reaſon that no one Man ſtood Lord of the Ring 
for above three Falls while I was amongſt them. 

*THE young Maids, who were not Lookers on at 
© theſe Exerciſes, were themſelves engaged in ſome Diver- 
ſion; and upon my asking a Farmer's Son of my own 
* Pariſh what he was gazing at with ſo much Attention, he 
told me, That he was ſeeing Betty Welch, whom I knew 
to be his Sweet-Heart, pitch a Bar. 

© I N ſhort, I found the Men endeavoured to ſhew the 
Women they were no Cowards, and that the whole 
Company ſtrived to recommend themſelves to each 6- 
ther, by making it appear that they were all in a perfect 
* State of Health, and fit to undergo any Fatigues of bodi- 
iy Labour. 

*YOUR Judgment upon this Method of Love and Gal- 
autry, as it is at preſent practiſed amongſt us in the Coun- 
* try, will very much oblige, 

S IR, Tours, &c. 


IF I would here put on the Scholar and Politician, I 
might inform my Readers how ,theſe bodily Exerciſes or 
Games were formerly encouraged in all the Common- 
wealths of Greece; from whence the Romans afterwards 
borrowed their Pentathlum, which was compoſed of Run- 
ning, Wreſtling, Leaping, Throwing, and Boxing, tho' the 
Prizes were generally nothing but a Crown of Cypreſs or 
Parſley, Hats not being in faſhion in thoſei Days: That 
there is an old Statute, which obliges every Man in Eng- 
land, having ſuch an Eſtate, to keep and exerciſe the long 
Bow; by which Means our Anceſtors excelled all other 
Nations in the Uſe of that Weapon, and we had all the 
real Advantages, without the Inconvenience of a ſtanding 
Army: And that I once met with a Book of Projects, in 
which the Author conſidering to what noble Endsthat Spt- 
rit of Emulation which ſo remarkably ſhews it ſelf among 
our common People in theſe Wakes, might be directed, 


propoſes that for the Improyement of all our handicraft 
Trades 
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Trades there ſhould be annual Prizes ſet up for ſuch Perſons 
as moſt wereexcellent in their ſeveral Arts. But laying a. 
hide all theſe political Conſiderations, which might tempt 
me to paſs the Limits of my Paper, I confeſs the greateſt 
Benefit and Convenience that I can obſerve in theſe Coun. 
try Feſtivals, is the bringing young People together, and 
giving them an Opportunity of ſhewing themſelvesin the 
moſt advantagious Light. A Country Fellow that throws 
his Rival upon his Back, has generally as good Succeſs with 
their common Miſtreſs; as nothing is more uſual than for 
a nimble-footed Wench to geta Husband at the ſame Time 
ſhe wins a Smock. Love and Marriages are the natural 
Effects of theſe anniverſary Aſſemblies, I muſt there fore 
very much approve the Method by which my Correſpon- 
dent tells me each Sex endeayours to recommend it {lf 
to the other, ſince nothing ſeems more likely to promiſea 
healthy Offspring or a happy Cohabitation. And ] believe 
I may aſſure my Country Friend, that there has been many 
a Court Lady who would be contented to exchange her 
ny young Husband for Tom Short, and ſeveral Men of 
Quality who would have parted with a tender Yoke-fellow 
for Black Kate. 

I am the more pleaſed with having Love made the prin- 
Cipal End and Deſign of theſe Meetings, as it ſeems to be 
moſt ageeable to the Intent for which they were at firſt 
inſtituted, as we are informed by the learned Dr. Kennet, 
with whoſe Words I ſhall conclude my preſent Paper. 

. THESE Hates, ſays he, were in Imitation of the ancient 
&yameu. or Love-feaſts; and were firſt eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
land by Pope Gregory the Great, who in an Epiſtle to Meli- 
tus the Abbot, gave Order that they ſhould be kept in Sheds 
or Arbories made up with Branches and Boughs of Trees 
round the Church. 

HE adds, That this laudable Cuſtom of Wakes prevailed 
for many Ages, till the nice Puritans began to exclaim a- 
gainſt it as a Remnant of Ny and by Degrees the 
preciſe Humour grew ſo popular, that at an Exeter A 
zes the Lord Chief Baron Walter made an Order for the 
Suppreſſion of all Wakes; but on Biſhop Laud's complaining 
of this imovating Humour, the King commanded the Or- 
der to be reverſed, X 
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N? 162. Wedneſday, September 5. 


a 


Servetur ad imum 


Qualis ab incapto proceſſerit, & ſibi conſtet. Hor. 


OT HIN that is not a real Crime makes a Man 
appear ſo contemptible and little in the Eyes of the 
World as Inconſtancy, eſpecially when it regards 
Religion or Party. In either of theſe Caſes, tho' a Man 
Don- xerhaps does but his Duty in changing his Side, he not only 
Fler Nrakes himſelf hated by thoſe he left, but is ſeldom hearti- 
|; elteerned by thoſe he comes over to. 

IN theſe great Articles of Life therefore a Man's Con- 
ſiction ought to be very ſtrong, and if poſſible ſo well timed 
thit worldly Advantages may ſeem to have no Share in it, 


bor Ir Mankind will be ill-natured enough to think he does 
low at change Sides out of Principle, but either out of Levi- 


of Temper or Proſpects of Intereſt. Converts and Re- 

egadoes of all kinds ſhould take particular Care to let the 

World ſee they act upon honourable Motives ; or whatever 
\pprobations they may receive from themſelves, and Ap- 

firſt WY: . 

pauſes from thoſe they converſe with, they may be very 


ets vel affured that they are the Scorn of all good Men, and 
ens Ide publick Marks of Infamy and Derilion. 

no. Y IR RESOLUTION on the Schemes of Life which 
eſt. offer themſelves to our Choice, and Inconſtancy in purſu- 
os Ing them, are the greateſt and moſt univerſal Cauſes of all 
yvees aur Diſquiet and Unhappineſs. When Ambition pulls one 


Way, Intereſt another, Inclination a third, and perhaps 
%% Neaſon contrary to all, a Man is likely to — his Time but 
who has ſo many different Parties to pleaſe, When the 
Mind hovers among ſuch a Variety of Allurements, one 
tad better ſettle on a Way of Life that is not the very beſt 
% ve might have choſen, than grow old without determi- 
| fin Choice, and go out of the World, as the greateſt 
7 g our and go ou 5 great 
- Part of Mankind do, before we have reſolved how tolive 
x Ia it. There is but one Method of ſetting our ſelves at Reſt 
n this Particular, and that is by adhering ſtedfaſtly to one 


great 
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eat End as the chief and ultimate Aim of all our Purſuit, 
f we are firmly reſo]ved to live up tothe Dictates of Rez. 
ſon, without any Regard to Wealth, Reputation, or the 
like Conſiderations, any more than as they fall in withour 
principal Deſign, we may go through Life with Steadineſy 
and Pleaſure; 1 if we act by ſeveral broken Views, and 
will not only be virtuous, but wealthy, popular, and every 
thing that has a Value ſet upon it by the World, we ſhall 
live and die in Miſery and Repentance. 

ONE would take more than ordinary Care to guard 
ones ſelf againſt this particular Imperfection, becauſe it is 
that which our Nature very ſtrongly inclines us to; for if 
we examine our ſelves throughly, we ſhall find that we ar: 
the moſt changeable Beings in the Univerſe, In Reſpect 
of our Underſtanding, we often embrace and reject the ve- 
ry ſame Opinions; whereas Beings above and beneath us 
have probably no Opinions at all, or at leaſt no Wavering 
and Uncertainties in thoſe they have. Our Superiors are 

ided by Intuition, and our Inferiors by Inſtinct. In Re- 

pect of our Wills, we fall into Crimes and recover out of 
them, are amiable or odious in the Eyes of our great Judge, 
and paſs our whole Lite in offending and asking Pardon, 
On the contrary, the Beings underneath us are not capable 
of ſinning, nor thoſe above us of repenting. The one is out 
of the Poſſibilities of Duty, and the other fixed in an eter- 
nal Courſe of Sin, or an eternal Courſe of Virtue. 

THERE is ſcarce a State of Life, or Stage in it, which 
does not produce Changes and Revolutions in the Mind of 
Man. Our Schemes of Thought in Infancy are loſt in thoſe 
of Youth; theſe too take a different Turn in Manhood, 
till old Age often leads us back into our former Infancy, 
A new Title or an unexpected Succeſs throws us out of 
our ſelves, and in a Manner deſtroys our Identity. A cloudy 
Day, or alittle Sun-ſhine, have as great an Influence on many 
Conſtitutions, as the moſt real Bleſſings or Misfortuues A 
Dream varies our Being, and changes our Condition whi'e 
it laſts; and every Paſſion, not to mention Health and Sick- 
neſs, and the greater Alterations in Body and Mind, makes 
us appear almoſt different Creatures. It a Man i fo diſtin- 
guiſhed among other Beings by this Infirmity, vehat can 


we think of ſuch as make themſelves remarkable for it 
even among their ewn Species? It is a very triſling Cha- 
racter 
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ncter to be one of the moſt variable Beings of the moſt va- 
jable Kind, eſpecially if we conſider that He who is the 
creat Standard of Perfection has in him no Shadow of 
Change, but is the ſame Yeſterday, to Day, and for ever. 

AS this Mutability of Temper and Inconſiſtency with 
our ſelves is the greateſt Weakneſs of human Nature, fo it 
makes the Perſon vrho is remarkable for it in avery parti- 
cular Mariner more ridiculous than any other Infirmity what- 
ſoever, as it ſets him in a greater Variety of fooliſh Lights, 


ind diſtinguiſhes him from himſelf by an Oppoſition of 


prty-coloured Characters. The moſt humorous Character 
n Horace is founded upon this Unevenneſs of Temperand 
Iegularity of Conduct. 


— Sardus habebat 
Ile Tigellius hoc. Ceſar qui cogere poſſet 
Si peteret per amicitiam patris, atque ſuam, non 
r proficeret : Si collibuiſſet, ab ovo 
Uſque ad mala citaret. 16 Bacche, modo ſumma 
Voce, modo hac reſonat que chordis quatuor 1a. 
Nil equale homini fuit illi: Sepe velut qui 
Currebat fugiens hoſtem : Perſape velut qui 
Funonis ſacra ferret. Habebat ſæpe ducentos 
Sepe decem ſerves. Modd reges atque tetrarchas, 
Omnia magna loquens. Mods fit mihi menſa tripes, & 
Concha ſalis puri, & toga, que defendere frigus, 
uamvis craſſa, queat. Decies centena dediſſes 
Huic parco paucis contento, Quinquè diebus 
Nil erat in loculis. Nottes vigilabat ad ipſum 
Mane: Diem totam ſtertebat. Nil fuit unquam 
Sit impar ſibi — Hor. Sat. 3. Lib. 1. 


INSTEAD of tranſlating this Paſſage in Horace, 1 
ſhall enterain my Engliſh Reader with the Deſcription ofa 
Parallel Chara ter, that is wonderfully well finiſhed by 
Mr. Dryden, and raiſed upon the ſame Foundation, 


IN the firſt Rank of theſe did Zimri ſland: 
A Man ſo various, that he ſeem'd to be 

Not one, but all Mankind's Epitome. 

Stiff in Opinions, always in the wrong; 

Was every thing by Starts, and Nothing long; 
But, in the Courſ: of one revoiving Meon, 
Was Chymiſt, Fidler, Stateſman, and Buſſoon: 


Then 
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Then all for Women, Painting, Rhiming, Drinking : 
Beſides ten thouſand Freaks that dy'd in thinking. 
Bleſs Madman, who cou d every Hour employ, 


e 163. 


his Perſe 
Paſſion. 


4 | to the D 
With ſomething New to wiſh, or to enjoy ! e 
rr le 
mined i 

Ne 163. Thurſday, September 6. About t 
TP acquaint 
— {| confider 

Si quid ego adjuero, curamve levaſſo tohim u 

Qua nunc te coquit, & verſat ſub pectore fixa, 1 
Ecquid erit pretii? Enn. ap. Tullium. 1 


NQUIRIES after Happineſs, and Rules for attain- al othe 
ing it, are not ſo neceſſary and uſeful to Mankind as Which | 


the Arts of Conſolation, and 9 ones ſelf un. bew 
der Affliction. The utmoſt we can hope for in this World ww pes 
is Contentment; if we aim at any thing higher, we ſhall ard 


meet with nothing but Grief and Diſappointments. A 
Man ſhould direct all his Studies and Endeavours at making Ie th 
himſelf eaſie now, and happy hereafter, paring | 

THE Truth of it is, if all the Happineſs that is diſper- It is 1m 
ſed through the whole Race of Mankind in this World I on this 


were drawn together, and put into the Poſſeſſion of any I s 
ſingle Man, it would not make a yery happy Being. ſolat ion 
Though, on the contrary, if the Miſeries of the whole I boſe fr 
Species were fixed in a ſingle Perſon, they would make oo 


a very miſerable one. 
I am engaged in this Subje& by the following Letter, ater th 


wi though Subſcribed by a fictitious Name, I have r 
reaion t 1 1 1 5 ; z 4 ( 
o believe is not Imaginary 3 
Mr. SPECTATOR, tune, v 
0 I Am one of your Diſciples, and endeavour to live up Counſe 
* 4 to your Rules, which I hope will encline you to pity Oblige 
0 7 : I ſhall open it to you in a very few Words. 
About three Years ſince a Gentleman, whom, I am ſure, 
you your ſelf would have approved, made his Addreſics eros 
ny other 


* to me. He had every thing to recommend him but an 


. » { 2 laud d carts tt 
* Eſtate, ſo that my Friends * all of them 9pplau 5 mint th 
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his Perſon, would not for the ſake of both of us favour his 
Paſſion. For my own part I religned my ſelf up æatirely 

to the Direction of thoſe who knew the World much 
better than my ſelf, but ſtill lived in hopes that ſome Ju :- 

ure or other would make me happy in the Man whom, 
in my Heart, I preferred to all the World; being deter- 
mined if I could not have him, ro have no Body elf. 
About three Months ago I received a Letter from him, 
acquainting me, that by the Death of an Uncle he had 3 
conſiderable Eſtate left him, which he ſaid was welcome 
tohim upon noother Account, but as he hoped it would 
remove all Difficulties that lay in the Way to our mutual 
Happineſs. You may well ſuppoſe, Sir, with how much 
Joy I received this Letter, which was followed by leve- 
ral others filled with thoſe Expreſſions of Love and Joy, 
which I verily believe no Body felt more ſincerely, nor 
knew better how to deſcribe, than the Gentleman 1 
am ſpeaking of. But, Sir, how ſhall I be able to tell ic 
you ! by the laſt Week's Poſt I received a Letter from an 
intimate Friend of this unhappy Gentleman, acquainting 
me, that as he had juſt ſettled his Affairs, and was pre- 
paring for his Journey, he fell lick of a Fever and died. 
It is 1mpoſlible to expreſs to you the DiltreſsI am in up- 
on this Occaſion. I can only have recourſe to my De- 
yotions, and to the reading of good Books for my Con- 
ſolation; and as I always take a particular Delight in 
thoſe frequent Ady'ices and Admonitions which you give 
the Publick, it would be a very great Piece of Charity in 
you to lend me your Aſſiſtance in this Conjuncture. If 
after the reading of this Letter you find your ſelf in a 
Humour, rather to Rally and Ridicale, than to Comfort 
me, I deſire you would throw it into the Fire, a dt 
no more ot it; bur if you are touched with my Nis ton 
tune, which is greater than I know how to bear, you: 
Counſels miy very much Support, and wil infinitely 
Oblige the afflicted 

LEONOR A, 


A Diſappointment in Love is more hard to get over than 


ny other; the Paſſion it ſef fo ſoftens and ſubdues the 


eart, that it diſables it from ſtruggling or bearing up 


gaiaſt the Woes and Diſtreſſes which beial it. The Mins 
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meets with other Misfortunes in her whole Strength; 
ſands collected within her ſelf, and ſuſtains the Shoei * 
with all the force which is netural to her; but a Heart 
Love has its Foundations ſapped, and immediately fin 
under the Weight of Accidents that are diſagreeable to; 


Favourite Paſſion, ofter 

IN Afflictions Men generally draw their Conſolatio THE 
out of Books of Morality, which indeed are of great uſe rally fl 
fortihe and ſtrengthen the Mind againſt the Impreſſions WHE 
Sorrow. Monſicur St. Evremont, who does not appro Story of 
of this Method, recommends Authors who are apt to ſ — 
up Mirth in the Mind of the Readers, and fancies Dc teextr. 
Quixote can give more Relief to an heavy Heart than 7; C 5 - 

ower o 


ztarch or Seneca, as it is much eaſier to divert Grief than 
conquer it. This doubtleſs may have its Effects on fan te 
Tempers. I ſhould rather have recourſe to Authors of 2 
quite contrary kind, that give us Inſtances of Calamities x hall give 
Misfortunes,and ſt e human Nature in its greateſtDiltreſſW®*? wy 
IF the Affliction we groan under be very heavy, wh”? be « 
ſhall find ſome Conſolation in the Society of as great % —_— 
ferers as our ſelves, eſpecially when we find our Companiot thoſe W 
Men of Virtue and Merit. If our Afflictions are light, w good Ser 
ſhall be comforted by the Compariſons we make betwee 


our ſelves and our Fellow-Sufferers. A Loſs at Sea, 2 8 
of Sickneſs, or the Death of a Friend, are ſuch Trifles w No 
we conſider whole Kingdoms laid in Aſhes, Families p Ne 16 
to the Sword, Wretches ſhut up in Dungeons, and th 7 
like Calamities of Mankind, that we are out of Count * 2 
nance for our own Weakneis, if we fink under ſuch lit j "—_ 
Strokes of Fortune. alda 
LET the Diſconſolate Leonora conſider, that at the ver O 
time in which ſhe languiſſies for the Loſs of her deceaſ ot 
Lover, there are Per ſous in ſeveral parts of the World ju * 
periſhing in a Shipwreck ; others crying out for Mercy: took De 
the Terrors of a Beath-bed Repentance; others lying u Peunger 
der the Tortures of an infamous Execution, or the IN. im} 
dreadful Calamities; and ſhe will fad her Sorrows van! he was 
at the Appearance of thoſe which are ſo much great quainte« 
and more aſtoniſhing. | tenth, 
I would further propoſe to the Conſideration of my affict ther's H 
ed Diſciple, that poſſibly what the now looks upon 3s f ind by 
greateſt Misfortune, is not really ſuch in it ſelf. For " rerfatio 
| ov impoſſi 


Ne 
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e Sho, rn part, I queſtion not but our Souls in a ſeparate State 
vill look back on their Lives in quite another View, than 

what they had of them in the Body ; and that what they 

ow conſider as Misfortunes and Diſappointments, will 


Heart j 
ly fin] 


vie oh y often appear to have been Eſcapes and Bleſſings. 
Gl THE Mind that hath any Caſt towards Devotion, na- 
"ar of Miwally flies to it in its AMidtions, 


WHEN I was in Fraxce I heard a very remarkable 
Sory of two Lovers, which I ſhall relate at length in my 
To-morrow's Paper, not only becauſe the Circumſtances of 
bare extraordinary, but becauſe it may ſerve as an Illuſtra- 
ton to all that can be ſaid on this laſt Head, and ſhew the 
Powerof Religion inabating that particular Anguiſh which 
ems to lye ſo heavy on Leonora. The Story was told me 
by a Prieſt, as I travelled with him in a Stage- Coach. I 
ſhall give it my Reader, as well as I can remember, in his 
own Words, after having premiſed, that if Conſolatious 
may be drawn from a wrong Religion and a miſguided 
Devotion, they cannot but flow much more naturally from 
thoſe which are founded upon Reaſon, and eſtabliſhed in 
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Ila; Quis c me, inquit, miſeram, & te perdidit, Orphen ? 
Famque vale: feror mgenti circumdata note, 


Ch lit Invalidaſque tibi tendens, heu! non tua, palmas. Virg. 
the ver ONSTANTI 4A wasa Woman of extraordinary Wit 
Jeccal and Beauty, but very unhappy in a Father, who ha- 
Yrld ju ving arrived at great Riches by his own Induſtry, 


Mercy! took Delight in nothing but his Money. IVeodoſius was the 
ing u Younger Son of a decayed Family, ot great Parts and Learns 
the lh ing, improved by a genteel and virtuous Education, When 
s van] be was in the twentieth Year of his Age he became ac- 
great quainted with Conſtantia, who had not then paſted her fit- 
teenth. As he lived but a few Miles diſtance from her Fa- 

affect ther's Houſe, he had frequent Opportunities of ſceing her; 
1 25 t nd by the Advantages of a good Perſon and a pleaſing Con- 
For n verſation, made ſuch an Impreſſion in her Heart as it was 
ow impoſſtble for Time to efface: He was himſelt no !ef; ſmit- 
Q 2 ces 
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ten with Conſtantia. A long Acquaintance made them 0; 


9 164, 


diſcover new Beauties in each other, and by Degrees iii Ko 
{cd in them that mutual Paſſion which had an Influcnceg - had 


their following Lives. It unfortunately happened, that 
the midſt of this Intercourſe of Love and Friendſhip b 
tween Theodoſius and Conſtantia, there broke out an irrep 
rable Quarrel between their Parents, the one valuing him 
ſelf too much upon his Birth, and the other upon his Po 
ſeſſions. The Father of Conſtantia was ſo incenſed at th 
Father of Theodoſius, that he contracted an unreaſonable 4 
. verſion towards his Son, inſomuch that he forbad him h 
Houſe, and charged his Daughter upon her Duty never t 
ſee him more. In the mean time, to break off all Co 


here be | 
pon his N 
e worſt 

nat nothi! 
him tc 
o accul 
Propol 
er a8 TRE 

' ſuffer t] 


im than 
munication between the two Lovers, who he knew enter, full of 
tained ſecret Hopes of ſome favourable Opportunity the mtirely ri 
ſhould bring them together, he found out a young Gente orion ir 
man of a gocd Fortune and an agreeable Perfun, whom lſ@tinate | 
pitched upon as a Husband for his Daughter. He ſoon coffee cult te 
certed this Affair fo well, that he told Conſtantia it was hi in-La 
Deſign to marry her to ſuch a Gentleman, and that er as a 
Wedding ſhould be celebrated on ſuch a Day. Conſtaniachad nc 
who was over-2wed with the Authority of her Father, and fReligic 
unable to object any thing againſt ſo advantagious a Match ned her 
received the Propoſal with a profound Silence, which hence of 
Father commenced in her, as the moſt decent manner of H Trang 
a Virgin's giving her Conſent to an Overture of that kind Days in; 
The Noiſe of this intended Marriage ſoon reached Theodo/Mh Reſolut 
us, who after a long Tumult of Paſſions which natural readily co 
riſe in a Lover's Heart on ſuch an Occaſion, writ the o- oly int 
lowing Letter to Conſtantia. Was vt 
TT HE Thought of my Conſtantia, which for ſome nciphly 
« Years has been my only Happineſs, is now be-Wh\uns am 


come a greater Torment to me than I am able to beat. 
Muſt I then live to ſee you another's? The Streams, the 
Fields and Meadows, where we have ſo often talked to- 
gether, grow painful to me; Life it ſelf is become a Bu- 
den. May you long be happy in the World, but forget 


that there was ever ſuch a Man in it as 0 

THEODOSIUS. fefling h 

THIS Letter was conveyed to Conſt antia that very E- wen 

vening, who fainted at the reading of it; and the next Mori- ¶ng that 

ing ſhe was much more alarmed by twoor three * ter him, 
gers 
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em fies, that came to her Father's Houſe one after another to 


"ces raquire if they had heard any thing of Theodoſrus, who ir 
cneofems had left his Chamber about Midnight, and could no 
| that iff here be found. The deep Melancholy which had hung 
hip b pon his Mind ſome time before, made them apprehend 


1 irrepſſde wortt that could betall him). Conſtantia, who knew 


g him at nothing but the Report of her Marriage could have dri- 
his Polen him to ſuch Extremities, was not to be comforted: She 
d at i ov accuſed her ſelf for having ſo tamely given an Ear to 
able ¶ Nie Propoſal of a Husband, and looked upon the new Lo- 
tim higher as the Murderer of Theodoſeuss : In ſhort, ſhe reſolved 
ever to ſuffer the utmoſt Effects of her Father's Diſpleaſure, ra- 
| Co than comply with a Marriage which appeared to her 
ente full of Guilt and Horror, The Father ſeeing himſelf 
oy tha nticely rid of Theodoſius, and likely to keep a conſiderable 
Gente Portion in his Family, was not very much concerned at the 
hom hiletinate Refuſal of his Daughter; and did not find it very 
vn daun cult to excuſe himſelt upon that Account to his intended 
was hifon-in- Law, who had all along regarded this Alliance ra- 
hat hafter as 2 Marriage of Convenience than of Love. Conſtan- 
ſtanniſſia had now no Relief but in her Devotions and Exerciſes 
. OP Religion, to which her afflictions had ſo entirely ſub- 
Match egted her Mind, that after ſome Years had abated the Vio- 
ich heſence of her Sorrows, and ſettled her Thoughts in a kind 
une aher Tranquility, ſhe reſolved to paſs the Remainder of her 
t kind Vays in a Convent. Her Father was not diſpleaſed with 
heodsſ: i Reſolution, which would fave Money in his Family, and 
Mi complied with his Daughter's Intentions. Accord- 
the o gly in the Twenty fifth Year of her Age, while her Beau- 
was yet in all its Height and Bloom, he carricd her to 
ſome ighhouriog City, in order to look out a Siſterhood of 
Nuns among whom to place his Daughter. There was in 
o ben ais Place a Father of a Convent who was very much re- 
ns, theWrowned for his Piety and exemplary Life; and as it is u- 
ed to ul in the Romiſh Church for thoſe who are under any 
3 VU”-Yrreat Affliction, or Trouble of Mind, to apply themſclves 
forget o the moſt eminent Confeſſors for Pardon and Conſola- 
don, our beautiful Votary took the Opportunity of con- 
FIUS, ſling her ſelf to this celebrated Father. 
ert We muſt now return to Theodoſins, who the very Morn- 
Mor Ing that the above-mentioned Enquiries had been made a- 
eſſen. ter him, arrived at a religious Hout: in the City, wherenow 
gers, O 3 Conſtan - 


ow be⸗ 
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Conſtantia reſided; and deſiring that Secrecy and Concedhent for | 


ment of the Fathers of the Convent, which is very uſo the Me 
upon any extraordinary Occaſion, he made himſelf oreofiffime had 
Order, which a private Vow never toenquire after ConſlaWears upo 
ria; whom he looked upon as given away to his Rival u Nong diſuſ 


on the Day on which, according to common Fame, theffpllel'd vic 


Marriage was to have been ſolemnized. Having in hiſWnce give 
Youth made a good Progreſs in Learning, that he mige Interr 
dedicate himſelf more entirely to Religion he entered in hel med 


holy Orders, and in a few Years became Renowned fſime to 


his Sanctity of Life, and thoſe pious Sentiments whichkvere for! 
inſpired into all who converſed with him. It was thilffis he apf 
holy Man to whom Conſtantia had determined to apply v be aft! 
{elf in Confeſſion, tho* neither ſhe nor any other belideſWimſelt « 
the Prior of the Convent, knew any thing of his NanWefting h 
or Family. The gay, the amiable Theodoſius had now text Day 
ken upon him the Name of Father Francis ; and was ſoſi i dlutions 


concealed in a long Beard, a ſhaven Head, and a relicioof{fvr ber | 
Habit, that it was impoſſible to diſcover the Man of U Morning 
World in the venerable Conventual, manned 
AS he was one Morning ſhut up in his Confeſſion Werted 
Conſtantia kneeling by him, opened the State of her Sou could to 
him; and after having given him the Hiſtory of a Life ful entering 
of Innocence, ſhe burſt out into Tears, and entered upon tha Fears an 
Part of her Story, in which he himſelf had ſo great a Shard conclud: 
My Behaviour, fays ſte, has I fear been the Death of a Mu Time to 
who had no other Fault but that of loving me too much tave tal 
Heaven only knows how dear he was to me whilſt he | ſpective 
ved, and how bitter the Remembrance of him has been y0u> bu 
me ſince his Death. She here pauſed, and lifted up he 
Eyes that ſtreamed with Tears towards the Father; wh 
was ſo moved with the Senſe of her Sorrows, that he coul! 
only command his Voice, which was broke with Sighs and 
Sobbings, ſo far as to bid her proceed. She followed hi 


Directions, and in a Flood of Tears poured out her Hen . CO. 
before him. The Father could not forbear weeping aloud Diſcou 
inſomuch that in the Agonies of his Grief the Seat ſhook] entered 
under him. Conſtantia, who thought the good Man ww. her Re 
thus moved by his Compaſſion towards her} and by tie the At 
Horror of her Guilt, proceeded with the utmoſt Contriti TH 
on to acquaint him with that Vow of Virginity in which = h. 

rom 


ſhe was going to engage her ſelf, as the proper Attore 
| ment 
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ent for her Sins, and the only Sacrifice ſhe could make 
the Memory of Theodoſius. The Father, who by this 
me had pretty well compoſed himſelf, burſt out again in 
ſears upon hearing that Name to which he had been 16 
ng diſuſed, and upon receiving this Inſtance of an unpa- 


me, theWallel'd Fidelity from one who he thought had ſeveral Years 
ig in Mce given her ſelf up to the Poſſeſſion of another. Amidſt 
he mighWte Interrupt ions of his Sorrow, ſecing his Penitent over- 
tered inehelmed with Grict, he was only ade to bid her from 


ime to Time be comforted To tel! her that her Sins 
vere forgiven her That her Guilt was not ſo great 
; ſhe apprehended That ſhe ſhould nor ſuffer her ſelf 


vned f 
whichh 
Was thi 


apply ev be afflicted above Meaſure. Aiter which he recovered 
r beſideWimiſelt enough to give her the Abſolution in Form; di- 
s NanWrefting her at the {ame time to repair to him again the 
now tiert Day, that he might encourage her in the pious Re- 
vas ſo fi dlutions ſhe had taken, and give her ſuitable Exhortations 
reliciof$ſvr ber Behaviour in it. Conſtantia retired, and the next 


Morning renewed her Applications. Theodoſeus having 
manned his Soul with proper Thoughts and Reflections, 
exerted himſelf on this Occafion in the beſt Manner he 
could to animate his Penitentin the Courſe of Life ſhe was 
entering upon, and wear out of her Mind thoſe groundleſs 
pon tha Fears and Apprehenſions which had taken Poſſeſſion of i; 
2 Shar concluding, with a Promiſe to her, that he would from 
F a Mu Time to Time continue his Admonition when ſhe ſhould 
much have taken upon her the holy Veil. The Rules of our re- 
ſt he M pective Orders, ſays he, will not permit that I ſhould ſee 
been you, but you may aſſure your ſelf not only of having a 
up hei Flace in my Prayers, but of receiving ſuch frequent Inſtru- 
wh ions as I can convey to you by Letters. Go on chearful- - 
e cou h in the glorious Courſe you have undertaken, and you 
hs and Will quickly find ſuch a Peace and Satisfaction in your 
red hi Mind, which it is not in the Power of the World to give. 
Hen CONSTANTI 4's Heart was ſo elevated with the 
aloud Diſcourſe of Father Francis, that the very next Day ſhe 
ſhook entered upon her Vow. As ſoon as the Solemnities of 
n wa her Reception were over, ſhe retired, as it is uſual, with 
tte the Abbeſs into her own Apartment. 

ntriti THE Abbeſs had been informed the Night before of al] 
which that had paſſed between her Noviciate and Father Francis. 
tore From whom ſke now delivered to her the following Letier. 
ment O 4 CAS 


n of th 
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0 A õ the firſt Fruits of thoſe Joys and Conſolations whic 
_ © you may expect from the Life you are now en 
* gedin, I muſt acquaint you that Theodoſires, whoſe Dex 
its ſo heavy upon your Thoughts, is ſtill alive; and that the 
Father to whom you have confeſſed your ſelf, was onc 
that Theodoſixs whom you ſo much lament. The Love 
* Which we have had for one another will make us more 
happy in its Diſappointment than it could have done in iti 
Succeſs. Providence has diſpoſed of us for our Advan- 
tage, tho' not according to our Wiſhes. Conſider your 
* Theodoſius (till as dead, but aſſure your ſelf of one who 
* will not ceaſe to pray for you in Father FRANCIS, 
CONSTANTIA faw that the Hand-writing agreed 
with the Contents of the Letter: and upon reflecting on 
the Voice of the Perſon, the Behaviour, and above all the 
extreme Sorrow of the Father during her Confeſſion, ſte 
ciſcovered Iheodoſius in every Particular, After having 
wept with Tears of Joy, It is enough, ſays ſhe, Theodoſins is 
ſtill in Being; I ſhall live with Comfort and die in Peace, 
THE Leiters which the Father ſent her afterwards are 
yet ex ant in the Nunnery where ſhe reſided; and are often 
read to the young Religious, in order to inſpire them with 
good Relolutions and Sentiments of Virtue. It fo ha 
pened, that after Conſtantia had lived about ten Vears in the 
Cloyſler a violent Fever broke out in the Place, which {wept 
away great Muh itudes, and among others Theodoſius. Upon 
his Death-bed he ſent his Benediction in a very moving 
manner to Canſtantia; who at that time was her ſelf ſo far 
gone in the fare fatal Diſtemper, that ſhe lay delirious, 
Upon the Interval which generally precedes Death in Stck- 
neſſes of this Nature, the Abbeſs finding that the Phy ſicians 
had given her over, told her that Theodoſius was juſt gone 
betore her, and that he had ſent her his Benediction in bis 
laſt Moments. Conſtantia received it with Pleaſure: And 
now, fays the, if I do not ask any thing im proper, let me 
be buried by Theodoſius. My Vow reaches no farther than 
the Grave. What 1 ask ie, I hope, no Violation of it She 
died ſoon after, and was interred according to her Requeſt. 
THEIR Tombs are ſtill to be ſeen, with a ſhort La- 
tin Inſcription over them tothe following Purpoſe. 
Here lie: he odies of Father Francis and Siſter Conſtance. Tt) 


were love! in their Lis es, and in their Deats were not dir ide d. 
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No 165. Saturday, September 8. 
$7 Si forte neceſſe eſt, * 


Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis, 
Continget : labiturque licentia ſumpta prudenter. Hor. 


ti. 


Have often wiſhed, that as in our Conſtitution there are 

ſeveral Perſons whoſe Buſineſs it is to watch over our 

Laws, cur Liberties and Commerce, certain Men might 
be ſet apart, as Super- intendants of our Language, to hin- 
der any Words of a Foreign Coin from hu among us; 
and in particular to prohibit any French Phraſes from be- 
coming Current in this Kingdom, when thoſe of our own 
Stamp are altogether as valuable. The preſent War has ſo 
adulterated our Tongue with ſtrange Words that it would 
be impcflible for ot. e of our Great Grandfathers to know 
what his Poſterity have been doing, were he to read their 
Exploits in a Modern Nevs-Paper. Our Warriours are ve- 
ry induſtrious in propagating the French Languape, at the 
lame time that they are ſo gloriouſly ſucceſsful in beating 
down their Power. Ou; Soldiers are Men of ſtrong Heads 
fur Action, and perform ſuch Feats as they are not able to 
expreſs. They want Words in their own Tongue to tell 
us what it is they atchieve, and therefore ſend us over Ac- 
counts of their Performances in a Jargon of Phraſes, which 
they learn among their conquered Enemies. They ought 
however to be provided with Secretaries, and aſſiſted by our 
Foreign Miniſters, totelltheir Story forthem in plain Engli/Þh, 
and to let us know in cur Mother-Tongue what it is our 
brave Country- Men are about. The French would indeed 
be in the right to publiſh the News of the preſent War in 
Engliſh Phraſes, and make their Campaigns unintelligible, 
Their People might flatter themſelves that Thipgs are not ſo 
bad as they really are, were they thus palliated with Foreign 
Terms, and thrown into Shades and Obſcurity: But the 
Engliſh cannot be too clear in their Narrative of thoſe Acti- 
ons, which have raiſed their Country to a higher Pitch of 
Glory than it ever yet arrived at, and which will be ſtill 
the more admired the better they are explained. 
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FOR my part, by that time a Siege is carried on two 
or three Days, I am altogether loſt and bewildered in it, 
and meet with ſo many inexplicable Difficulties, that l 
ſcarce know which Side has the better of it, till I am in- 
formed by the Tower Guns that the Place is ſurrendred, 
I do indeed make ſome Allowances for this Part of the 
War, Fortifications having been Foreign Inventions, and 
upon that Accountabounding in Foreign Terms. But when 
we have won Battles which may be deſcribed in our own 
Language, why are our Papers filled with ſo many unin- 
telligible Exploits, and the French obliged to lend us a part 
of their Tongue before we can know how they are Conque- 
red? They muſt be made acceſſary to their own Dit- 
grace, as the Britains were formerly ſo artificially wrought 
in the Curtain of the Roman Theatre, that they ſeemed to 
draw it up, in order to give the Spectators an Opportunity 
of ſeeing their own Defeat celebrated upon the Stage: For 
{o Mr. Dryden has tranſlated that Verſe in Virgil. 


Atque intertexti tollant aulza Britanni. 


Which interwoven Britains ſeem to raiſe, 


And ſhew the Triumph that their Shame diſplays. 


THE Hiſtories of all our former Wars are tranſmitted to 
us in our Vernacular Idiom, to uſe the Phraſe of a great 
Modern Critick. I do not find in any of our Chronicles, 
that Edward the Third ever reconnoitred the Enemy, tho 
he often diſcovered the Poſture of the French, and as often 
vanquiſhed them in Battel. The Black Prince paſſed many 
a River without the help of Pontoons, and filled a Ditch 
with Faggots as ſucceſs fully as the Generals of our Times 
do it with Faſcines. Our Commanders loſe half their Praiſe, 
and our People half their Joy, by means of thoſe hard 
Words and dark Expreſſions in which our News- Papers do 
ſo much abound. I have ſeen many a prudent Citizen, at- 
ter having read every Article, enquire of his next Neigh- 
bour what News the Mail had brought. 

I remember in that remarkable Year when our Country 
was dehvered from the greateſt Fears and Apprehenſions, 
2nd raiſed to the greateſt height of Gladneſs it had ever 
felt ſince it was a Nation; I mean the Year of Blenheim, 
I had the Copy of a Letter fent me out of the 3 
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which was written from a young Gentleman in the Ar- 
my to his Father, a Man of a good Eſtate and plain Senſe : 
As the Letter was very modiſhly —_— with this Mo- 
dern Military Eloquence, I ſhall preſent my Reader with 


* 


a Copy of it. 


S IR, 


. PON the junction of the French and Bavarian Ar- 

mies they took Poſt behind a great Moraſs which 
they thought impracticable. Our General the next Day 
ſent a Party of Horſe to reconnoitre them from a little 
* Hauteur, at about a quarter of an Hour's diſtance from 
the Army, who returned again to the Camp unobſerved 
through ſeveral Defiles, in one of which they met with 
a Party of French that had been Marauding, and made 
them ell Priſoners at Diſcretion. The Day after. a Drum 
* arrived at our Camp, with a Meſſage which he would 
communicate to none but the General; he was followed 
by a Trumpet, who they ſay behaved himſelf very ſau- 
i cily, with a Meſſage from the Duke of Bavaria. The 
next Morning our Army being divided into two Corps, 
made a Movement towards the Enemy: You will hear 
in the publick Prints how we treated them, with the o- 
ther Circumſtances of that glorious Day. I hal the 
good Fortune to be in the Regiment that puſhed the 
Gens d Arms. Several French Battalians, whom ſome ſay 
' were a Corps de Reſerve, made a Show of Reliſtance 
' but it only proved a Gaſconade, for upon our preparing 
'to fill up a little Foſſe, in order to artack them, they 
beat the Chamade, and ſent us Charte Blanche. Their 
Commandant, with a great many other General Officers, 
and Troops without Number, are made Priſoners of War, 
' and will I believe give you a Viſit in England, the Cartel 
not being yet ſettled. Not queſtioning but theſe. Particu- 
lars will be very welcome to you, I congratulate you up- 
on them, and am your molt dutiful Son, gc. 

THE Father of the young Gentleman upon the Perufal 
of the Letter found it contained great News, but could not 
gueſs what it was. He immediately communicated it to 
te Curate of the Pariſh, who upon the reading of it, being 
iexed to ſee any thing he could not underſtand, fell into a 
id of Paſhon, and told him, that his Son had ſent him a 

Letter 
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FOR my part, by that time a Siege is carried on two 
or three Days, I am altogether loſt and bewildered in it, 
and meet with ſo many inexplicable Difficulties, that 1 
ſcarce know which Side bas the better of it, till I am in- 
formed by the Tower Guns that the Place is ſurrendred, 
I do indeed make ſome Allowances for this Part of the 
War, Fortifications having been Foreign Inventions, and 
upon that Accountabounding in Foreign Terms. But when 
we have won Battles which may be deſcribed in our own 
Language, why are our Papers filled with ſo many unin- 
telligible Exploits, and the French obliged to lend us a part 
of their Tonguebefore we can know how they are Conque- 
red? They muſt be made acceſſary to their own Dil- 
grace, as the Britains were formerly ſo artificially wrought 
in the Curtain of the Roman Theatre, that they ſeemed to 
draw it up, in order to give the Spectators an Opportunity 
of ſeeing their own Defeat celebrated upon the Stage: For 
ſo Mr. Dryden has tranſlated that Verſe in Virgil. 


Atque intertexti tollant aulza Britanni. 


Which interwoven Britains ſeem to raiſe, 


And ſhew the Triumph that their Shame diſplays. 


THE Hiſtories of all our former Wars are tranſmitted to 
us in our Vernacular Idiom, to uſe the Phraſe of a great 
Modern Critick. I do not find in any of our Chronicles, 
that Edward the Third ever reconnoitred the Enemy, tho 
be often diſcovered the Poſture of the French, and as often 
vanquiſhed them in Battel. The Black Prince paſſed many 
a River without the help of Pontoons, and filled a Ditch 
with Faggots as ſucceſsfully as the Generals of our Times 
do it with Faſcines. Our Commanders loſe half their Praiſe, 
and our People half their Joy, by means of thoſe hard 
Words and dark Expreſſions in which our News- Papers do 
ſo much abound. I have ſeen many a prudent Citizen, at- 
ter having read every Article, enquire of his next Neigh- 
bour what News the Mail had brought. 

I remember in that remarkable Year when our Country 
was dehvered from the greateſt Fears and Apprehenſions, 
2nd raiſed to the greateſt height of Gladneſs it had ever 
felt ſince it was a Nation; I mean the Year of Blenheim, 


I had the Copy of a Letter fent me out of the Country, 
which 
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which was written from a young Gentleman in the Ar- 
my to his Father, a Man of a good Eflate and plain Senſe : 
As the Letter was very modiſhly chequered with this Mo- 
dern Military Eloquence, I ſhall preſent my Reader with 
a Copy of it. | 


S IR, 


C 1 PO N the junction of the French and Bavarian Ar- 

mies they took Poſt behind a great Moraſs which 
they thought impracticable. Our General the next Day 
ſent a Party of Horſe to reconnoitre them from a little 
Hauteur, at about a quarter of an Hour's diſtance from 
the Army, who returned again to the Camp unobſerved 
through ſeveral Defiles, in one of which they met with 
a Party of French that had been Marauding, and made 
them all Priſoners at Diſcretion. The Day after.a Drum 
* arrived at our Camp, with a Meſſage which he would 
communicate to none but the General; he was followed 
Aby a Trumpet, who they ſay behaved himſelf very ſau- 
© cily, with a Meſſage from the Duke of Bavaria. The 
next Morning our Army being divided into two Corps, 
* made a Movement towards the Enemy : You will hear 
in the publick Prints how we treated them, with the o- 
' ther Circumſtances of that glorious Day. I hai the 
good Fortune to be in the Regiment that puſhed the 
Gens d' Arms. Several French Battalians, whom ſome ſay 
' were a Corps de Reſerve, made a Show of Reſiſtance; 
but it only proved a Gaſconade, for upon our preparing 
'to fill up a little Foſſé, in order to attack them, they 
beat the Chamade, and ſent us Charte Blanche. Their 
Commandant, with a great many other General Officers, 
and Troops without Number, are made Priſoners of War, 
' and will I believe give you a Viſit in England, the Cartel 
not being yet ſettled. Not queſtioning but theſe. Particu- 
lars will be very welcome to you, I congratulate you up- 
on them, and am your molt dutiful Son, &. 

THE Father of the young Gentleman upon the Perufal 
of the Letter found it contained great News, but could not 
gueſs what it was. He immediately communicated it to 
ze Curate of the Pariſh, who upon the reading of it, being 
exed to ſee any thing he could not underſtand, fell into a 
d of Paſſion, and told him, that his Son had ſent him a 

Letter 
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Jetter that was neither Fiſh, Fleſh, nor good Red Herring, 
] wiſh, ſays be, the Coptain may be Compos Mentis, he talks 
of a ſaucy Trempet, and a Drum that carries Meſſages; 
Then who is this Charte Blanche? Be muſt either banter 
us, or he is out of his Senſes. The Father, who always 
jo0k'd upon the Curate as a learned Man, began to fret in- 
wardly at his Son's Uſage, and producing a Letter which 
he had written to him about three Poſts afore, You ſee 
here, ſays he, when he writes for Money he knows how 
to ſpeak intelligibly enough; there is no Man in England 
can expreſs himſelf clearer, when he wants a new Furni. 
ture for his Horſe. In ſhort, the old Man was fo puzzled 


upon the Point, that it might have fared ill with his Son, 
had he not ſeen all the Prints about three Nays after file] 


with the ſame Terms of Art, and that Charles only wiit 
like other Men. L 
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Quod nec Fovis ira, nec ignis, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetuſtas. Ovid. 


| & RISTOTLE tells us, that the World'is a Copy et 


T1anſcript of thoſe Ideas which are in the Mind ot 

the firſt Being, and that thoſe Ideas which are in 
the Mind of Man, are a Tranſcript of the World: To this 
we way add, that Words are the Tranſcript of thoſe Idea 
which are in the Mind of Man, and that Writing or Print- 
ing are the Tranſcript of Words. 

AS the Supreme Being has expreſſed, and as it were 
printed his Ideas in the Creation, Men expreſs their letas 
in Books, which by this great Invention of theſe latter 
Ages, may laſt as long as the Sun and Moon, and periſh 


only in the general Wreck of Nature, Thus Cowley in his 
Poem on the Reſurrection, mentioning the Deſtruct on ci 


the Urayerſe, has thoſe admirable Lines. 


Now all the wide extended Sky, 
And all i harmonious Worlds on high, 
And Virgil's ſacred Work ſhall die. 


THERE | 
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THERE is no other Method of fixing thoſe Thoughts 
which ariſe and dilappear in the Mind of Man, and tran(- 
mitting them to the laſt Periods of Time; no other Me- 
thod of giving a Permanency to our Ideas, and preſerving 
the Knowledge of any particular Perſon, when his Body is 
mixed with the common Maſs of Matter, and his Soul re- 
tired into the World of Spirits. Books are the Legacies 
tha a great Genius leaves to Mankind, which are delivered 
down from Generation to Generation, as Preſents to the 
Poſterity of thoſe who are yet unborn. 

ALL other Arts of perpetuating our Ideas continue 
but a ſhort Time: Statues can laſt but a few Thouſands of 
Years, Edifices fewer, and Colours ſt]! fewer than Edifices. 
Michael Angelo, Fontana and Raphael, will hereafter be 
what Phidias, Vitruvius, and Apelles, are at preſent; the 
Names of great Statuaries, Architects, and Painters, whoſe 
Works are loſt. The ſeveral Arts are expreſſed in mould- 
ring Materials; Nature ſinks under them, and is not able 
to ſupport the Ideas which are impreſt upon it. 

THE Circumſtance which gives Authors an Advan- 
tage above all theſe great Maſters, is this, that they can 
multiply their Originals; or rather can make Copies of their 
Works, ro what Number they pleaſe, which ſhall be as valu- 
able as the Originals themſelves. This gives a great Au- 
thor ſomething like a Proſpect of Eternity, but at the ſame 
time deprives him of thoſe other Advantages which Artiſts 
mcet with. The Artiſt finds greater Returns in Profit, as 
the Author in Fame. What an ineſtimable Price would 
a Virgil or 3 Homer, a Cicero or an Ariſtotle bear, were their 
Works like a Statue, a Building, or a Picture, to be con- 
fined only in one Place, and made the Property of a ſingle 
Perſon, 

I F Writings are thus durable, and may paſs from Ape 
to Age throughout the whole Courſe of Time, how care- 
ful ſhould an Author be of committing any thing to Print 
that may corrupt Poſterity, and poiſon the Minds of Men 
with Vice and Errour? Writers of great Talents, who 
employ their Parts in propagating Immorality, and ſea- 
ſoning vicious Sentiments with Wit and Humour, are to 
be looked upon as the Peſts of Society, and the Enemies of 
Mankind: They leave Books behind them (as it is ſaid of 
thoſe who dic in Diſtempers which breed an il] Will to- 


wards 
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wards their own Species) to ſcatter Infection and deſtroy 
their Poſterity. They act the Counter- parts of a Confucius 
or a Socrates; and ſeem to have been ſent into the World 
to deprave human Nature, and fink it into the Condition 
of -y roy 

I have ſeen ſome Roman-Catholick Authors, who tell 
us, that vicious Writers continue in Purgatory ſo long as the 
Influence of their Writings continues upon Poſterity : For 
Purgatory, fay they, is nothing elſe but a cleanſing us of 
our Sins, which cannot be ſaid to be done away, ſo lon 


as they continue to operate and corrupt Mankind. The 


vicious Author, ſay they, fins after Death, and fo long as 
he continues to fin, ſo long muſt he expect to be puniſhed, 
Though the Roman-Catholick Notionof Purgatory be in- 
deed very ridiculous, one cannot but think that if the Soul 
after Death has any Knowledge of what paſles in this 
World, that of an immoral Writer would receive much 
more Regret from the Senſe of corrupting, than Satisfaction 

from the Thought of pleaſing his ſurviving Admirers. 
TO take off from the Severity of this Speculation, I 
ſhall conclude this Paper with a Story of an Atheiſtical Au- 
thor, who at a time when he lay dangerouſly ſick, and 
had deſired the aſſiſtance of a neighbouring Curate, confeſ- 
ſed to him with great Contrition, that nothing ſat more 
heavy at his Heart than the Senſe of his having ſeduced the 
Age by his Writings, and that their evil Influence was 
likely to continue even after his Death. The Curate upon 
further Examination finding the Penitent in the utmoſt 
Agonies of Deſpair, and being himſelf a Man of Learning, 
told him, that he hoped his Caſe was not ſo deſperate as 
he apprehended, ſince he found that he was fo very ſenſible 
of his Fault, and fo ſincerely repented of it. The Peaitent 
ſtill urged the evil Tendency of his Book to ſubvert all Re- 
hgion, and the little Ground of Hope there could be for 
one whoſe Writings would continue to do Miſchief when 
his Body was laid in Aſhes, The Curate finding no other 
Way to comfort him, told him, that he did well in being 
afflicted for the evil Deſign with which he publiſhed his 
Book; but that he ought to be very thankful that there was 
no Danger of its doing any Hurt. That his Cauſe was fo 
very bad, and his Arguments ſo weak, that he did not ap- 
prehend any ill Effects of it. In ſhort, that he might wy 
atisnec 
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fatisfied his Book could do no more Miſchief after his 
Death, than it had done whilſt he was living. To which 
he added, for his further Satisfaction, that he did not believe 
any beſides his particular Friends and Acquaintance had ever 
been at the Pains of reading it, or that any Body after 
his Death would ever enquire after it. The dying Man had 
ſtill ſo much the Frailty of an Author in him, as to be cut 
to the Heart with theſe Conſolations; and without anſwer- | 
ing the good Man, asked his Friends about him (with a 
Pecviſhneſs that is natural to a fick Perſon) where they 
had picked upſuch a Block-head? And whether they thought 
him a proper Perſon to attend one in his Condition? The 
Curate finding that the Author did not expect to be dealt 
with. as a real and fincere Penitent, but as a Penitent of 
Importance, after a ſhort Admonition withdrew; not 
queſtioning but he ſhould be again ſent for if the Sickneſs 
grew deſperate. The Author however recovered, and has 
ſince written two or three other Tracts with the ſame 
Spirit, and very luckily for his poor Soul with the ſame 
Success. C 


Ne 167. Tueſday, m. 


eptember 11, 


' 


Fuit haud ignobilis Argis, 
ut ſe credebat miros audire tragœ dos, 
In vacuo latus ſeſſor plauſorque theatro; 
Cetera qui vitæ ſervaret munia recto 
More; | de ſane vicinus, amabilis hoſpes, 
Comis in uxorem, poſſet qui ignoſcere ſervis, 
Et ſigno leſo non inſanire lagens : 
Poſſet qui rupem & puteum vitare patentem, 
Hic ubi cognatorum opibus curiſque refectus 
Expulit elleboro morbum bilemque meraco, 
Et redit ad ſeſe: Pol me occidiſtis, amici, 
Non ſervaſtis, ait; cui ſic extorta voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratiſſimus Error. Hor, 


HE unhappy Force of an Imagination, unguided by 

the Check of Reaſon and Judgment, was the Sub- 

ject of a former Speculation. My Reader may re- 

member that he has ſeen in one of my Papers a Comput 
0 
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of an unfortunate Gentleman, who was unable to contain 
himſelf, (when any ordinary Matter was laid before him) 
from adding a few Circumſtances to enliven plain Narra- 
tive. That ORIG was a Perſon of too warm 1 
Complexion to be ſatisfied with things merely as they ſtood 
in Nature, and therefore formed Incidents which ſhould 
have happened to have pleaſed him in the Story. The 
ſame ungoverned Fancy which puſhed that Correſpondent 
on, in ſpite of himſelf, to relate publick and notorious 
Falſhoods, makesthe Author of the following Letter do the 
ſame in Private; one is a prating, the other a ſilent Liar. 
THERE is little purſued in the Errors of either of 
theſe Worthies but merepreſent Amuſerrent: But the Fol- 
ly of him who lets his Fancy place him in diſtant Scenes 
untroubled and — is very much preferrable to 
that of him who is ever forcing a Belief, and defending his 
Untruths with new Inventions. But I ſhall haſten to let 
the Liar in Soliloquy, who calls himſelf a CAST LE- 
BUILDER, deſcribe himſelf with the ſame Unreſer- 
vedneſs as formerly appeared in my Correſpondent above- 
mention'd, If a Man were to be ſerious on this Subject, 
he might give very grave Admonitions to thoſe who are 
follow ing any thing in this Life, on which they think to 
place their Hearts, and tell them that they are really 
CASTLE-BUILDERS. Fame, Glory, Wealth, Honour, 
have in the Proſpect pleaſing Illuſions: but they who come 
to poſſeſs any of them will find they are Ingredients to- 
wards Happineſs, to be regarded only in the ſecond Place; 
and that hon they are valued in the firſt Degree, they arc 


as diſappointing as any of the Phantoms in the following 
Letter, s 


Mr. SPECTATOR, Sept. 6. 1711, 

c I Am a Fellow of a very odd Frame of Mind, as you 
* will find by the Sequel; and think my ſelf Fool 

* enough to deſerve à Place in your Paper. I am unhap- 
* pily far gone in Building, and am one of that Species of 
Men who are properly denominated Caſtle-Builders, who 
* ſcorn to be beholden to the Earth for a Foundation, or 
dig in the Bowels of it for Materials; but erect their 
Structures in the moſt unſtable of Elements, the Air, 
Fancy alone laying the Line, marking the Extent, r 
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' ſhaping the Model. It would be difficult to enumerate 
what auguſt Palaces and lately Porticos have grown 
under my forming Imagination, or what verdant Mea- 
* dows and ſhady Groves have ſtarted into Being by the 
powerful Feat of a warm Fancy. A Caſtle-Builder is 
© even juſt what he pleaſes, and as ſuch I have graſped 
* imaginary Scepters, and delivered uncontroulable Edicts, 
from a Throne to which conquered Nations yielded 
Obeiſance. I have made I know not how _y In- 
roads into France, and ravaged the very Heart of that 
* Kingdom; I have dined in the Louvre, and drank Cham- 
paign at Verſailles; and I would have you take Notice, I 
* am not only able ro varquiſh a People already cowed 
* and accuſtomed to Flight, but I could, Almanzor like, 
drive the Britiſh General from the Field, were [ leſs a 
Proteſt ant, or had ever been affronted by the Confede- 
* rates, There is no Art or Profeſſion, whole moſt cele- 
* brated Maſters I have not eclipſed. Wherever I have af- 
* forded my falurary Preſence Fevers have ceaſed to burn, 
and Agues to ſhake the human Fabrick. When an elo- 
5 5 Fit has been upon me, an apt Geſture and proper 
Cadence has animated each Sentence, and gazing Crowds 
* have found their Paſſions work d up into Rage, or ſooth- 
ed into a Calm. I am ſhort, and not very well made; 
yet upon Sight of a Weman, I have ſtretched into 
* proper Stature, and killed with a good Air and Mien, 
* Theſe are the gay Phantoms that dance before my wak- 
king Eyes and compoſe my Day-Dreams. I ſhould be 
* the moſt contented happy Man alive, were the chimeri- 
* cal Happineſs which ſprings from the Paintingsof Fancy 
* leſs fleeting and tranſitory. But alas! it is with Grief of 
Mind I tell you, the leaſt Breath of Wind has often de- 
moliſted my magnificent Edifices, ſwept away my Groves, 
* and leſt no more Trace of them than if they had never 
been. My Exchequer has ſunk and vaniſned by a Rap on 
my Door, the Salutation of a Friend has coſt me a whole 
* Contisent, and in the ſame Moment I have been pulled 
by the Sleeve, my Crown has fallen from my Head. 
* The ill Conſequence of theſe Reveries is inconceivably 
great, ſeeing the Loſs of imaginary Poſſeſſions makes 
* Impreſſions of real Woe. Beſides, bad Oeconomy is vi- 
* ſable and apparent in Builders of invilible * My 
* Lenants 
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* Tenants Advertiſementsof Ruins and Dilapidations often 
* caſt a Damp 6nmy Spirits, even in the Inſtant when the 
Sun, in all his Splendor, gilds my Eaſtern Palaces. Add 
to this the penſive Drudgery in Building, and conſtant 
© graſping Aerial Trowels, diſtracts and ſhatters the Mind, 
and the fond Builder of Ba#ells is often curſed with an 
© incoherent Diverſity and Confuſion of Thoughts. I do 
not know to whom I can more properly apply my ſelf 
for relief from this Fantaſtical Evil, than to your ſelf; 
* whom I earneſtly implore to accommodate me with a 
Method how to ſettle my Head and cool my Brain-pan. 
A Differtation on Caſtle- Building may not only be ſer- 
* viceable to my ſelf, but all Architects, who diſplay their 
* Skill in the thin Element, Such a Favour would oblige 
me to make my next Soliloquy not contain the Praiſes of 
my dear ſelf but of the SPEC TATOR, who ſhall, by 
* complying with this, make me 
His Obliged, Humble Servant, 

* Vitruvius. 
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N* 168. Wedneſday, September 12. 


Pectus Preceptis format amicis. Her. 


T would be Arrogance to neglect the Application of my 
Correſpondents 15 far, as not ſometimes to inſert their 
Animadverſions upon my Paper; that of this Day 

ſhall be therefore wholly compoſed of the Hints which 
they have ſent me, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


c 1 Send you this to congratulate your late Choice of 3 
1 Subject, for treating on which you deſerve publick 
Thanks; I mcan that on thoſelicenſed Tyrants the Schoo.- 
«. Maſters, If you can diſarm them of their Rods, you 
* will certainly have your old Age reverenced by all the 
young Gentlemen of Great Britain Who are now between 
*. ſeven and ſeventeen Years. You may boaſt that the in- 
* comparably wife Quintilian and you are of one Mind in 
| this 
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The SPECTATOR, 


© this Particular. Si cui eſt (ſays he) mens tam illiberalis ut 

a ob jurgatione non corrigatur, is etiam ad plagas, ut pefſima 

© quaque mancipia, durabitur. If any Child be of ſo diſmge- 

nꝝnuous a Nature, as not to ſtand corrected by Reproof, he, like 

© the u worſt of Slaves, will be hardened even againſt Blows 
e 
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themſelves; and afterwards, Pudet dicere in que probra ne- 
. my homines iſto cedendi jure abutantur, i.e. I bluſhto ſay 
how ſhamefullythoſe wicked Men abuſe the Power of Correction. 

I was bred my ſelf, Sir, in a very great School, of 
which the Mafter was a Helchman, but certainly deſcen- 
* ded from a Spaniſh Family, as plainly appeared from his 
* Temper as well as his Name, I leave you to judge what 
* a ſoft of School- Maſter a Welchman ingrafted on a Spani- 
© ard would make. So very dreadful had he made himſelf 
to me, that altho' it is above twenty Years tince I felt 
his heavy Hand, yet till once a Month at leaſt I dream 
* of him, ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion did he make on my 
Mind. Tis a Sign he has fully terrified me waking, 
$ who ſtil] continues to haunt me ſleeping. 

* AND yet I may fay, without Vanity, that the Bu- 
ſineſs of the School was what I did without great Diffi- 
* culty; and I was not remarkably unlucky; and yet ſuch. 
vas the Maſter's Severity that once a Month, or oftner, 
* I ſuffered as much as would have ſatisfied the Law of 
* the Land for a Petty Larceny, 

* MANY a white and tender Hand, which the fond 
Mother has paſſionately kiſſed a thouſand and a thouſand 
Times, have I ſeen whipped till it was covered with 
© Blood; perhaps for ſmiling, or for going a Yard and half 
cout of a Gate, or for writing an O for an A, or an A for 

an O: Theſe were our great Faults! Many a brave and 
noble Spirit has been there broken; others have run from 
thence and were never heard of afterwards, It is a wor- 


thy Attempt to La the Cauſe of diſtreſt Youth ; 


* 


0 


and it is a noble of Knight Errantry to enter the 
Liſts againſt ſo ma med Pædagogues. Tis pity but 
* we had a Set of Men, polite in their Behaviour and Me- 
© thod of Teaching, who ſhould be put into a Condition of 
being above flattering or fearing the Parents of thoſe they 
* inftrut. We might then poſſibly ſee Learning become 
* a Pleaſure, and Children delighting themſclves in that, 


* which now they abhor for coming uponſuch hard Terms 
to 
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to them: What would be ſtill a greater Happineſs ariling 
from the Care of ſuch Inſtructors, would be, that we 
* thould have no more Pedants, nor any bred to Learnin 
* who haye not Genius for it. I am, with the utmoſt Sin- 
cexity, S I R, 


Your moſt affectionate humble Servant. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, Richmond, Sept. 5th, 1711. 
4 Am a Boy of fourteen Vears of Age, and have for 
this laſt Vear been under the Tuition of a Doctor 
* of Divinity, who has taken the School of this Place un- 
der his Care. From the Gentleman's great Tenderneſs 
* to me and Friendſhip to my Father, I am very happy in 
learning my Book with Pleaſure. We never leave off 
our Diverſions any further than to ſalute him at Hours of 
* Play when he pleaſes to look on. It is impoſſible for 
* anyof us tolove our own Parents better than we do him, 
* He never gives any of us an harſh Word, and we think 
* it the greateſt Puniſhment in the World when he wil! 
* not ſpeak to any of us, My Brother and I are both to- 
« Tru inditing this Letter: He is a Year older than I am, 
but is now ready to break his Heart that the Doctor has 
not taken any Notice of him theſe three Days. If you 
« pleaſe to print this he will ſee it, and, we hope, taking 
it for my Brother's earneſt Deſire to be-reſtored to his 
* Favour, he will again ſmile upon him. 


Your moſt obedient Servant; 
. T. 8. 


eee 14 . 

e VO have repreſented ſeveral Sorts of Impertinents 
- 4 * ſingly, I wiſh you would now proceed, and de- 
© ſcribe ſome of them in Sets. It often happens in publick 
* Aſſemblies, that a Party who hither together, or 
* whole Impertinencies are of a | Pitch, act in Con- 


ccert, and are fo full of themſelves as to give Diſturbance 
* to all that are about them. Sometimes you have a Set 
of Whiſperers who lay their Heads together in order to ſa- 
« crifice every Body within their Obſervation; ſometimes 
« a Set of Laughers, that keep up an inſipid Mirth in their 
on Corners, and by their Noiſe and . 
: have 
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have no Reſpect for the reſt of the Company. You fre- 
« quently meet with theſe Sets at the Opera, the Play, the 
« Water-works, and other publick Mectings, where their 
* whole Buſineſs is to draw off the Attention of the Specta- 
tors from the Entertainment, and to fix it upon them- 
ſelves; and it is to be obſerved that the Impertinence is 
* ever loudeſt, when the Set happens to be made up of 
three or four Females who have got what you call a 
* Woman's Man among them, 


I am at a Loſs to know from whom People of For- 


* tune ſhould learn this Behaviour, unleſs it be from the 
* Footmen who keep their Places at a new Play, and are 
often ſeen paſſing away their Time in Sets at All-foursin 
the Face of a full Houſe, and with a perfect Diſregard to 
People of Quality ſitting on each Side of them. 

* FOR preſerving therefore the Decency of publick 
Aſſemblies, methinks it would be but reaſonable that 
* thoſe who diſturb others ſhould pay at leaſt a double 
* Price for their Places; or rather Women of Birth and 
Diſtinction ſhould be informed, that a Levity of Behavi- 
* our in the Eyes of People of Underſtanding degrades 
them below their meaneſt Attendants; and Gentlemen 
* ſhould know that a fine Coat is a Livery, when the Per- 
* ſon who wears it diſcovers no higher Senſe than that 
© of a Footman. I am, 


SIR, Your moſt humble Servant, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, Bedfordſhire, Sept. 1, 1911, 

0 1 Am one of thoſe whom every Body calls a Pocher, 
and ſometimes go out to courſe with a Brace of 
Greyhounds, a Maſtiff, and a Spaniel or two; and when 
© I am weary with par N have killed Hares enough, 
go to an Ale-houſe to refreſh my ſelf. I beg the Favour 
of you (as you ſet up for a Reformer) to ſend us Word 
* how many Dogs you will allow us to go with, how 
many Full- Pots of Ale to drink, and how many Hares to 
* kill in a Day, and you will do a great Piece of Service to 


* all the Sports-men: Be quick then, for the Time of 


* Courling is come on. 
Years in Haſte, ) 
T Iſaac Hedgeditch. 


Thurſday, 
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Sic vita erat: facile omnes perferre ac pati: 
Cum quibus erat cunque una, his ſeſe dedere, 
Forum obſequi fludits : advorſus nemini; 
Nunquam prepenens ſe aliis. Ita facillime 


Sine invidia indenias laudem. Ter. And. 


AN is ſubject to innumerable Pains and Sorrow: | 
by the very Condition of Humanity, and yet, as 


it Nature had not ſown Evils enough in Lite, we 


are continually adding Grief to Grief, and aggravating the 
common Calamity by our cruel Treatment of one ano- | 


ther. Every Man's natural Weight of AMiction is ſtill made 
more heavy by the Envy, Malice, Treachery, or Injuſtice 
of his Neighbour. At the ſame time that the Storm beats 
on the whole Species, we are falling foul upon one another, 

HALF the Miſery of human Life mi fi be extinguiſh- 
ed, would Men alleviate the general Curſe they lye under, 
by mutual Offices of Compaſſion, Benevolence and Huma- 


nity. There is nothing therefore which we ought more 
to 1 in our ſelves and others, than that Diſpoſiti- 


on of Mind which in our Language goes under the Title 
of Good - nature, and which I fhall chuſe for the Subject 
of this Day's Speculation. 

GOOD- NATURE is more agreeable in Converſation 
than Wit, and gives a certain Air to the Countenance which 
is more amiable than Beauty. It ſhews Virtue in the fair- 


eſt Light, takes off in ſome meaſure from the Deformit 
of Vice, and makes even Folly and Impertinence ſupportable. 

THERE is no Society or Conyerſation to be kept up 
in the World without Good - nature, or ſomething which 
muſt bear its Appearance, and ſupply its Place. For this 


Reaſon Mankind have been forced to invent a kind of Arti- 
ficial Humanity, which is what we expreſs by the Word 
Good Breeding. For if we examine thoroughly the Idea ot 
what we call ſo, we ſhall find it to be nothing elſe but an 
Imitation and Mimickry of Good-nature, or in other Terms, 
Affability, Complaiſance and Eaſineſs of Temper reduced 
into an Art. N THESE 
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THESE exterior Shows and Appearances of Huma- 
nity render a Man wonderfully popular and beloved, when 
they are founded upon a real Ax; penn but without it 
are like Hypocriſie in Religion, or a bare Form of Holi- 
neſs, which, when it is diſcovered, makes a Man more 
deteſtable than profeſſed Impiety. 

GOOD-NATURE is generally born with us; 
Health, Proſperity and kind Treatment from the World are 
great Cheriſhers of it where they find it, but nothing is 
capable of forcing it up, where it does not grow of it ſelf. 
nd, It is one of the Bleſſings of a happy Conſtitution, which 
Education may improve but not produce. 


ads XENOPHON in the Life of his Imaginary Prince, 
4. whom he deſcribes as a Pattern for Real ones, is always 
| vis celebrating the (Philanthropy) or Good-nature of his Hero, 
2 which he tells us he brought into the World with him, 
ano: and gives many remarkable Inſtances of it in his Childhood, 
_ as well as in all the ſeveral Parts of his Life. Nay, on his 
ce Death. bed, he deſcribes him as being pleaſed, that while 
beats his Soul returned to him who made it, his Body ſhould in- 
ther, corporate with the great Mother of all things, and by that 
ui. means become beneficial to Mankind. For which reafon 
nder, he gives his Sons a poſitive Order not to enfhrine it in 
— Gold or Silver, but to lay it in the Earth as ſoon as the 
1 U Life was gone out of it. 

olt- AN Inſtanceof ſuch an Overflowing of Humanity, ſuch 
gays an exuberant Love to Mankind, could not have entred into 
ject the Imagination of a Writer, who had not a Soul filled with 
on great Ideas, and a general Beneyolence to Mankind, 

u_ IN that celebrated Paſſage of Saluſt, where Ceſar and 
hich Cato are placed in ſuch beautiful, but oppoſite Lights ; 
fair Cæ ſar's Character is chiefly made up of Good - nature, as it 
ble ſhewed it ſelf in all its Forms towards his Friends or his 


Enemies, his Servants or Dependants, the Guilty or the 
pt up Diſtreſſed. As for Cato's Character, it is rather awful than 


hich amiable. Juſtice ſeems moſt agreeable to the Nature of 
7 this God, and Mercy to that of Man. A Being who has no- 
Arti, thing to Pardon in himſelf, may reward every Man ac- 
Word cording to his Works; but he whoſe very beſt Actions 
dea of muſt be ſeen with Grains ct Allowance, cannot be too 
ut an mad, moderate and forgiving. For this reaſon, among 
at all the monſtrous Characters in Human Nature, there is 


ESE | none 
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none ſo Odious, nor indeed ſo exquiſitely Ridiculous, as 
that of a rigid ſevere Temper in a Worthleſs Man. 

THIS Part of Good-nature, however, which conſiſts 
in the pardoning and 3 of Faults, is to be ex- 
erciſed only in * our ſdlves j uſtice, and that too in the 
ordinary Commerce and Occurrences of Life; for in the 
Publick Adminiſtrations of juſtice, Mercy to one may be 
Cruelty to others. 

IT is grown almoſt into a Maxim, that Good - natured 
Men are not always Men of the moſt Wit. The Obſerva- 
tion, in my Opinion, has no Foundation in Nature. The 
greateſt Wits 1 have converſed with are Men eminent for 
their Humanity. I take therefore this Remark to have 
been occaſioned by two Reaſons. Firſt, Becauſe, IIl- nature 
among ordinary Obſeryers paſſes for Wit. A ſpightful 
Saying gratifies ſo many little Paſſions in thoſe who hear 
it, that it generally meets with a good Reception. The 
Laugh riſes upon it, and the Man who utters it is looked 
upon as a ſhrewd Satyriſt. This may be one Reaſon, why 
2 . . many pleaſant Companions appear ſo ſurprizingly 
dull, when they have endeavoured to be Merry in Print; 
the Publick being more juſt than Private Clubs or Aſſem- 
blies, in diſtinguiſhing between what is Wit and what is 
Ill-Nature. . 

ANOTHER Reaſon why the Good-natured Man may 

ſometimes bring his Wit in Queſtion, is perhaps, becaule 
he is apt to be moved with Compaſſion for thoſe Misfor- 
tunes or Infirmities, which another would turn into Ridi- 
cule, and by that means gain the R 
The 1I|-natured Man, though but of equal Parts, gives him- 
ſelf a larger Field to expatiate in; he expoſes the Failings 
in Humane Nature which the other would caſt a Veil over, 
laughs at Vices which the other either excuſes or conceals, 
gives Utterance to Reflections which the other ſtifles, falls 
indifferently upon Friends or Enemies, expoſes the Perſon 
whe has obliged him, and, in ſhort, ſticks at nothing that 
may eſtabliſh his Character of a Wit. It is no Wonder 
therefore he ſucceeds in it better than the Man of Huma- 
nity, as a Perſon who makes u'e of indirect Methods is 
more likely to grow Rich than the fair Trader. L 
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CTION che Felicity of the Soul, Numb. 116. 
ured Affliction and Sorrow, not always expreſt by Tears, 
TVa- N. y. True Affliction labours to be inviſible, 19:4. 


The ge, the unnatural Miſunderſtanding between Age an! 
t for Youth, N. 153. The Authority of an aged vituous 
have Perſon preferable to the Pleaſures of Youth, 401d. 
ture MAlbacinda, her Character, N. 144. 
atful MAlexanger, his Artifice in his Indian Expedition, N. 127. 
hear His Anſwer to thoſe who ask'd him if he would not be 
The a Competitor for the Prize in the Olympick Games, 16:4, 
ked MI 4maryllis, her Character, N. 144. 
why Ambition the Occaſion of Factions, N. 125. 
ngly Animals, the different Make of every Species, N. 120. The 
7 Inftin& of Brutes, ibid. exemplity'd in ſeveral Inſtances, 
em- ibid. God himſelf the Soul of Brutes, 121. The Variety 
at is of Arms with which they are provided by Nature. 1%. 
Amuſements of Life, when innocent, neceſſary and al- 
may lowable, N. 93. 
auſe MApparitions, the Creation of weak Minds, N. 115. 
for- ¶ 4rable (Mrs.) the great Heireſs, the Speitator's Fellow- 
1di- Traveller, N. 132. 
Wit, WW 4riftotle, his Account of the World, N. 166. 
im- 41iftus and Aſpaſia, an happy Couple, N. 128. 
ngs Artiſt, wherein he hasthe Advantage of the Author, N. 166, 
ver, WAſſociationof honeſt Men propoſed by the Spectator, N. 1.25, 
als, Author, in what Manner one Author is a Mole to ano- 
ther, N. 124. Wherein an Author has the Advantage 
of an Artiſt, 166. The Care an Author o12ht to take 
of what he writes, ibid. A Story ot an Atheiſtical Au- 
thor, 161d. 
B. 
ARE FAC E, his Succeſs with the Ladies, and the 
Reaſon for it, N. 156. | | 
Bear- Gar den, the Spectators Methol for the I prove ment 
of it, N. 141 . 
Vor. II. P Be au- 
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Beauties, whether Male or Female, very untractable, N 


Content! 


87. and fantaſtical, 144. impertment and difagrecableMW Life, 
ibid. The Efficacy of Beauty, ibid. Converſ 
Board Wages, the ill Effects of it, N. 88. N. 1c 
Bodily Exerciſes, of ancient Encouragement, N. 161. Conv 
Books reduced to their Quinteſſence, N. 124. The LepzMCntilus, 
cies of great Genius's, 166,  WCoverley 
Hurnet (Dr.) Some Paſſages in his Theory of the Earth N. 1« 
.conlidered, N. 143 and 146. ment 
C. ceſto! 

SAR (Julius) his Reproof to an ill Reader Houſ 


N. 147. facto! 
Cambray (the Bifhop of) his Education of a Daughter re 
commended, N. gg. 
Cant, from whence ſaid to be derived, N. 147. 
Care: what ought to be a Man's chief Care, N. 122. 
Carreades, the Philoſopher, his Definition of Beauty 


N. 144. | 

Caſſius, the Proof he gave of his Temper in his Childhood 
N. 157. | 

Caſtle- Builders who, and their Follies expoſed, N. 167. 

Cenſure, a Tax, by whom paid to the Publick, and fo 
what, N. 101. 

Chaplain, the Character of Sir Roger de Coverley's, N. 106 

Chaſtity, the great Point of Honour in Women, N. gg. 

Chea ſulneſs of Temper, how to be obtained and prefer 
ved, N. 143. 

Ciyldren: wrong Meaſures taken in the Education of the 
Britiſh Children, N. 157. 

Childrenin the Wood, a Ballad, wherein to be commend 
ed, N. 85. 

Church- yard, the Country Change on Sunday, N. 112, 

Common Prayer, ſome Conſiderations on the reading of 
it, N. 147. The Excellency of it, 161. 

Compaſſion, the Exerciſe of it would tend to leſſen the 
Calamities of Life, N. 169. 


Compliments in ordinary Diſcourſe cenſured, N. 103. Ex ed f 

change of Compliments, 155. mol 
Conde (Prince of) his Face like that of an Eagle, N. 86. Debt: 
Connecte (Thomas) a Monk in the 14th Century, a zen — 


lous Preacher againſt the Womens Commodes in tholk 
Days, N. 98. : 
0 
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Contentment, the utmoſt Good we can hope for in thig 
Life, N. 163. 

Converſation, uſually ſtuffed with too many Compliments; 
N. 103. What properly to be underitood by the Word 
Converſation, 143. 

Cotilus, his great Equanimity. N. 143. 

Coverley (Sir Roger de) he is ſomething of an Humouriſt, 
N. 106. His Choice of a Chaplaia, i6i4. His Manage- 
ment of his Family, 107. His Account of his An- 
ceſtors, 109. Is * to have every Room in his 
Houſe exorciſed by his Chaplain, 110. A great Bene- 
factor to his Church in Worceſterſhire, 112. in which 
he ſuffers no one to ſleep but himſelf, i514. He gives 
the Spectator an Account of his Amours, and Character 

of his Widow, 113, 118. The Trophies of his ſeve- 
ral Exploits in the Country, 115. A great Fox-hun- 
ter, 116, An Inſtance of his good Nature, i614. His 
Averſion to Confidents, 118. The manner of his Re- 
ception at the Aſſizes, 121. where he whiſpers the 
Ry in the Ear, ibid. His Adventure when a School- 

» 125, A Man for the landed Intrreft, 126. His 
Adventure with ſome Gypſies, 130. Rarely ſports near 
his own Seat, 131. 

Country, the Charms of it, N. 118. Country Gentleman 
and his Wife, Neighbours to Sir Roger, their different 
Tempers deſcribed, 128. Country Sunday, the Uſe of 
it, 112. Country Wake deſcribed, 161. 

Courage recommends a Man to the Female Sex more 
than any other Quality, N. 99. One of the chief To- 

mend ow in Books of Chivalry, ibid. Falſe Courage, 1614: 

echanick Courage, what, 152. 

112, WI Cowley, his Magnanimity, N. 114. 

ng of Coxcombs, generally the > Ons Favourites, N. 123. 


en the EAT H, the Contemplation of it affords a Delight 
mix d with Terrour and Sorrow, N. 133. Intend- 
Edd for our Relief, ibid. Deaths of eminent Perſons the 
moſt improving Paſſages in Hiſtory, i6id. 
'6. Debt: the ill State of ſuch as run in Debt, N. 82. 
a ze Decency, nearly related to Virtue, N. 104. 
tho Demurrers, what fort of Women ſo to be called, N. 89. 
1 Devo- 
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Devotion, the great Advantage of it, N. 93. 
natural Relief in our Afflictions, 163. 

Dick Craſtin challengeth Tom Tulip, N. 91. 

Diſappointments in Love, the moſt difficult to be con- 
quered of any other, N. 163. 

Diffenters, their canting way of Reading, N. 147. 

Diſſimolation, the perpetual Inconvenience of it, N. 102, 

Duelling, a Diſcourſe againſt it, N. 84. Pharamond's E- 
dict againſt it, 97. 

Duration, the Idea of it how obtained according to Mr, 
Lock, N. 94. Different Beings may entertain different 
Notions of the ſame Parts of Duration, ibid. 

E. 
3 an ill Method obſerved in the educating our 
Youth, N. 157. 

Eminent Men, the Tax paid by them to the Publick, 
N. 101. 

Erg liſſ men, the peculiar Bleſſing of being born one, N. 
35. The Speckator's Speculations upon the English 
Torgue, ibid, Engliſh not naturally talkative, ibid. and 
148. The Engliſþ Tongue much adulterated, 165. 

Fpaminondas, his honourable Death, N. 133. 


The moſt 


Ep/raim, the Quaker, the Spectator's Fellow-Travellerin a | 


Stage-Coach, N. 132. His Reproof to a recruiting 
Officer in the ſame Coach, ibid. and Advice to him at 
their Parting, i644. | 
Equanimity, without it we can have no true Taſte of Life, 
N. 143. 
Fqvefirin Order of Ladies, N. 104. Its Origin, ibid. 
Errors and Prepoſſeſſions difficult to be ayoided, N. 117. 
Eternity, a Proſpect of it, N. 159. 
Eucrate, his Conference with Pharamond, N. 84. 
| Eucratia, her Character, N. 144. 
Eudoſia, her Character, N. 144. 


Eudoxus and Leont ine, their Friendſhip, and Education of 


their Children, N. 123. 
Exerciſe, thę great Benefit and Neceſſity of bodily Excr- 
ciſe, N. 155. 5 


Alſhood in Man, a Recommendation to the fair Sex, 
N. 156. 

Families: the ill Meaſures taken by great Families in the E- 

ducation of their younger Sons, N. 168, Fan, 
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Fan, the Exerciſe of it, N. 102. 

Faſhion : Men of Faſhion, who, N. 151. | 

Fauſtina 2 Empreſs, her Notions of a pretty Gentleman, 
N, 128. | 

Female Virtues, which the moſt ſhining, N. 81. 

Flavia, her Mother's Rival, N. 91. 

Flutter of the Fan, the Variety of Motions in it, N, 102; 

Freeport, (Sir Andrew) his Moderation in Point of Poli- 
ticks, N. 126. | | 

Frugality, the Support of Wk N. 107. 


Aming, the Folly of it, N. 93. 
Glory, the Love of it, N. 139. In what the Per- 
fection of it conſiſts, ibid. | 
Genius, what properly a great one, N. 160, | 
Gentry of England, generally ſpeaking, in Debt, N. 82, 
Geography of a Jeſt ſettled, N, 138. 
Gigglers in Church reproved, N. 158. 
Glaphyra, her Story out of Nes s, N. 110. 
Good- breeding, the great Revolution that has happened 
in that Article, N. 119. | 
Good-Humour, the Neceſlity of it, N. 100. 


Good-Nature more agreeable in Converſation than Wit, 
N. 169. "The Neceſſity of it, ibid. Good-Nature 


born with us, i6id. 

Grandmother: Sir Roger de Coverleys Great, Great, Great 
Grandmother's Receipt for an Haſty-Pudding and 2 
White-Pot, N. 109. g | 

Great Men, the Tax paid by them to the Publick, N. 101. 
757 truly known till ſome Years after their Deaths, 
401d. | 

Gypſies: an Adventure between Sir Roger, the SpeZator, 
and ſome Gypſies, N. 130. 


Andſome People generally fantaſtical, N. 144. The 
Spectators Lift of ſome handſome Ladies, ibid. 
Harry Terſett and his Lady, their Way of Living, N. 100. 
* why a Man ought not to hate even his Enemies, 

. 125, 

Head-dreſs, the moſt variable thing in Nature, N. 98. 
Extravagantly high in the 14th Century, ibid. With 
what Succeſs attacked by a Monk of that Age, ibid. 
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Heathen Philoſopher, N. 150. 

Heirs and Elder Brothers frequently ſpoiled in their Edu- 
cation, N. 123. ; 

Hiſtorian in Converſation, who, N. 136. 

Honeycomb (Will.) his Knowledge of Mankind, N. ox. 
His Letter to the Spectaior, 131. His Notion of a 
Man of Wit, 151. His Boaſts, 17d. His Artifice, 156, 

Honour, wherein commendable, N. 99. and when to be 
exploded, ibid. | 

Hunting, the Uſe of it, N. 116, 


Chneumon, a great 988 of Crocodile's Eggs, N. 
Idols: Coches houſt Idols, N. 87. 
Immortality of the Soul, Arguments in Proof of it, 
ieee. ſeveral ſorts of them deſcribed, N. 148, 
Indigo, the Merchant, a Man of prodigious Intelligence, 


N. 136. 
Iadifpotiion; a Man under any, whether real or imagi- 
nary, ought not to be admitted into Company, N. 143. 
Tadolence, what, N. 100. 
Inſtinct, the Power of it in Brutes, N. 120. 
Irreſolution, from whence ariſing, N. 151. 
Irus's Fear of Poverty, and Effects of it, N. 114. 
K | 


1 (Dr.) his Account of the Country Wakes, 

N. 161. 

Knowledge, the Purſuits of it long, but not tedious, 
N. 94. The only Means to extend Life beyond its na- 
tural Dimenſions, ibid. 

L 


L bodily Labour of t wo Kinds, N. 115. 
Laertes, his Character in Diſtinction from that of 


Irus. N. 114. | 
Lancaſhire Witches, a Com edy, cenſured, N. 141. 
Language, the Engliſh, mac k adulterated during the War, 
| 165 


. 165. ; 
Leontine and hu doxus, their great Friendſhip and Adven- 
* tures, N. 123, 

| Letters 


ers 
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Letters to the Spectator; from Roſalinda, with a Deſire to 


be admitted into the Ugly Club, N. 87 ; from J. T. com- 
plaining of the Idols in Coffee-houſes, ibid. from Philo- 
Britannious on the Corruption of Servants, 88; from 
Sam. Hopewell, 89. from Leonora, reminding the Spe- 
&aator of the Catalogue, 92; from B. D. concerning real 
Sorrow, y; from Annabella, N N the Bi- 
ſhop of Cambray's Education of a Daughter, i6i4. from 
Tom. Truſty, a Servant, containing an Account of his Life 
and Services, 96; from the Maſter of the Fan-Exerciſe, 
102; from againſt the Equeſtrian Order of Ladies, 
164; from Mill. Wimble to Sir Roger de Coverley, with a 
Jack, 108; to the Spectator from complaining of 
the new Petticoat, 127; from a Lawyer on the Circuit, 
with an Account of the Progreſs of the Faſhions in the 
Country, 1293 from Will. Honeycomb, 13 1; from George 
Trufly, thanking the Spect᷑ator for the great Benefit he has 
received from his Works; 134; from William Wiſeacre, 
who defires his Daughter may learn the Exercile of the 
Fan, ibid. from a profeſs d Lyar, 136; from Ralph Valet, 
the faithful Servant of a perverſe Maſter, 137; from 
Patience Giddy,the next Thing to a Lady's Woman, ibid. 
from Lydia Novell, complaining of her Lover's Con- 
duct, 140; from R. D. concerning the corrupt Taſte of 
the Age, and the Reaſons of it, ibid. from Betty Saunter 
about a Wager, ibid. from Parthenope, who is angry 
with the Spectator for meddling with the Ladies Petti- 
coats, ibid. from upon Drinking, ibid. from Rachael 
Baſto concerning Female Gameſters, ibid. from Parthenia, 
ibid. from Omg a Reflection on a Comedy 
called The Lancaſhire Witches, 141 ; from Andromache, 
complaining of the falſe Notion of Gallantry in Love, 
with ſome Letters from her Husband to her, 1423 
from — concerning Wagerers, 145 ; from com- 
plaining of Impertinents in Coffee-houſes, ibid. from 
—— complaining of an old Batchelour, 151d. from 
concerning the Skirts in Mens Coats, ibid. from on 
the reading the Common-Prayer, 147; from the Spe- 
ator to a dancing Outlaw, 148; from the ſame to a 
dumb Viſitant, ibid. to the Spectator from Sylvia a Wi- 
dow, deſiring his Advice in the Choice of a Husband, 
149; the Spectators Anſwer, ibid, to the Spectator from 


en 
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Simon Honeycomb, giving an Account of his Modeſty, 
Impudence, and Marriage, 154; from an Idol that 
keeps a Coffee-Houſe, 155; from a beautiful Miliner, 
complaining of her Cuſtomers, ibid. from with 2 
Reproof to the Spectator, 158; from concerning 
the Ladies Viſitants, ibid. from complaining of the 

Behaviour of Perſons in Church, iid. from a Woman's 
Man, ibid. from with a Deſcription of a Country 
Wake, 1613 from Leonora, who had juſt loſt her Lover, 
163; from a young Officer to his Father, 165. To the 
Spectator, from a Caſtle-Builder, 167 ; from——con- 
cerning the Tyranny of Schoolmaſters, ibid. from T. S. 
a Schoolboy at Richmond, ibid. from concerning 
Impertinents, ibid, from Iſaac 1 A a Pocher, ibid. 

Tov of France, compared with the Czar of Muſcory, 

139. 
Lye given, @ great Violation of the Point of Honour, 
, 103, 

Life: in what Manner our Lives are ſpent, according to Se- 
#6ca, N. 93. Life is not real but when chearful, 143, 
In what Manner to be regulated, ibid. How to have a 
right Enjoy ment of it, ibid. A Survey of it in a Viſion, 159. 

Love, a Paſſion never well cured, N. 118. Natural Love 
in Brutes more intenſe than in reaſonable Creatures, 
120. The Gallantry of it on a very ill Foot, 142, Love 
has nothing todo with State, 149. 

| M 


ME the Incantations in that Play vindicated, 

| » 141, 

b a Cuſtom among them, N. 85. 

Males among the Birds have only Voices, N. 128. 

Man, variable in his Temper, N. 162. 

Marlborough (Fohn Duke of) took the French Lines with- 
out Bloodſhed, N. 139. 

Marriage-Life, always a vexatious or happy Condition, 
N. 149. 

Maſter, a good one, a Prince in his Family, N. 107, A 
Complaint againſt ſome ill Maſters, 136. 

Merab, her Character, N. 144. 

Mirza, the Viſions of, N. 159. 

Mode: a ſtanding Mode or Dreſs recommended, N. 129. 

Modeſty in Men no wys acceptable to Ladies, N. 154. 

Mourning 


29, 


Mourning : the Signs of true Mourning generally miſ- 
underſtoodt, N. 95. 


IGR ANILIA, a Party Lady, forced to patch on 

the wrong Side, N. 81. 1 
Nutmeg of Delight, one of the Perſian Emperor's Titles, 
N. 160. - 


O. 
BSCURITY, the only Defence againſt Reproach, 
N. 101. 
Oeconomy, wherein compared to good Breeding, N. 114. 
Omniamante, her Character, N. 144. 
P 


1 IO a good Maſter, N. 137. 
Parties: an Inſtance of the Malice of Parties, N. 1 « 
The diſmal Effects of a furious Party Spirit, ibid. It 
corrupts both our Morals and Judgment, ibid. And 
reigns more in the Country than Town, 126, Party 
Patches, 81. Party Scriblers reproved, 125. 
Paſſions of the Fan, a Treatiſe for the Uſe of the Author's 
Scholars, N. 102. 
Pedants, who fo to be reputed, N. 105. The Book Pe- 
dant the moſt ſupportable, ibid. 
Pericles, his Advice to the Women, N. Pr. 
Perſians, their Inſtitution of their Youth, N. 99. 
Petticoat: a Complaint 2gainſt the Hoop Petticoat, N. 127. 
Several Conjectures upon it, ibid. Compared to an E- 
_ Eyptian Temple, ibid. 
Pharamond, ſome Account of him and his Favourite, N. 
84. His Edict againſt Duels, 97. 
Phocion, his Behaviour at his Death, N. 133. 
Phyſiognomy, every Man in ſome degree Maſter of that 
Art, N. 86. 
Place and Precedency more conteſted among Women of 
an inferior Rank than Ladies of Quality, N. 119. | 
Plato, his Notion of the Soul, N. ge. Wherein, accord- 
ing to him and his Followers, the Puniſhment of a vo- 
1 Man conſiſts, ibid. 
Pleaſure, when our chief Purſuit, diſappoints it ſelf, N. 
151, The Deceitfulneſs of Pleaſure, 164. 
Pontignas (Monſieur) his Adventure with two Women, N. 
90. 
Poſterky, 
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Poſterity, its Privilege, N. 101. 
Poverty, the Inconveniences and Mortifications uſually at- 

tending it, N. 150. 
Prejudice, the Prevalency of it, N. 101. 
Procraſtination, from whence proceeding, N. 151. 
Providence, demonſtrative Arguments for it, N. 120. 
Puniſhments in Schools difapproved, N. 157. 

R 


) EASON, not to be found in Brutes, N. 120. 
Riding, a healthy Exerciſe, N. 115. | 
val Mother, the firſt Part of her Hiſtory, N. gi. 
Roman and Sabine Ladies, their Example recommended to 
the Britiſh, N. 81. 
Roſalimda, a famous Whig Partizan, her Misfortune, N. 8 r. 
8 


CHOOL MASTER, the Ignorance and Undiſcern- 
ing of the Generality of them, N. 157, 168. 

Scipio, his judgment of Marius when a Boy, N. 157. 

Sentry, his Account of a Soldier's Life, N. 152. 

Servants, the general Corruption of their Manners, N. 88. 
Aſſume their Maſters Title, 16. Some good among 
the many bad ones, 96. Influenced by the Example of 
their Superiors, ibid. and 107. The great Merit of 
ſome Servants in all Ages, 107. The hard Conditionot 
many Servants, 137. 

Shakeſpear, wherein inimitable, N. 141. 

Sincerity, the great want of it in Converſation, N. 103. 
Sloven, a Character affected by ſome; and for. what Rea- 
fon, N. 1570. The Folly and Antiquity of it, ibid. 

Snuff-Box, the Exerciſe of it, where taught, N. 138. 

Socrates, his Behaviour at his Execution, N. 133. His 
Speech to his Judges, 146. 

Soldiers, when Men of Senſe, of an agreeable Converſa- 
tion, N. 152. 

Sorrow, the outward Signs of it very fallacious, N. y. 

: 8 the Immortality of it evidenced from ſeveral Procts, 

. 03s. | 

Spectator, his inquiſitive Temper, N. 85. His Account of 

hi mſelf and his Works to be written 300 Years hence, 
101. His great Modeſty, ib. He accompanies Sir Roger 

de Coverley into the Country, 106. His Exerciſe when 

young, 115. He goes with Sir Roger a hunting, 1 iy 
an 
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and to the Aſſizes, 122. His Adventure with a Crew of 

Gypſies, 130. The ſeveral Opinions of him in the 
Country, 131, His Return to London, and Fellow-Tra- 
vellers in the Stage Coach, 132. His Soliloquy upon 
the ſudden and unexpe&ed Death of a Friend, 133. 

Spirits, the Appearance of them not fabulous, N. 110. 

Sque=zing the Hand, by whom firſt uſed in making of 
Love, N. 1eg. 

Story-Tellers, their ridiculous Punctuality, N. 138. 


Fo 
| TJ ASTE (corrupt) of the Age, to what attributed, 
to N. 140. 
Y Tears, not always the Sign of true Sorrow, N. gy. 
1. Y Theodoſous and Conſtantia, their Adventures, N. 164. 
Time, our ill uſe of it, N. 93. The Spectator s Direction 
u- how to ſpend it, ibid. 
| Tom. Touchy, a quarrelſome Fellow, N. 122. gk 
Tom. Twlip challenged by Dick Craſtin, N. 91. Flies into 
the Country, ibid. 


8. Truepenny (Fact) ſtrangely — N. 82. 
n . 
of ALETUDINARIAN SinSociety, who, N. 100; 
of Not to be admitted into Company, but on Condi- 
of tions, 143. 
Vapours in Women, to what to be aſcribed, N. 115. 
Varillas, his Cheerfulneſs and good Humour makes him 
3. generally acceptable, N. 100. 
— Virgil, his beautiful Allegories founded on the Platonick 
Philoſophy, N. 2 
Virtue, the Exerciſe of it recommended, N. 93. Its In- 
lis fluence, ibid. Its near Relation to Decency, 104. 
Volumes: the Advantages an Author receives of publiſhing 
a- his Works in Volumes rather than in ſingle Pieces, N.124. 
| Uranius, his great Compoſure of Soul, N. 143. 
5. W. | 
fs, vw AGERING Diſputants expoſed, N. 145. 
White (Moll.) a notorious _ N. 11 bag 
of Widow (the) her Manner of captivating Sir Roger de Co- 
ce, verley, N. 113. Her Behaviour at the Tryal of her Cauſe, 
ger ibid. Her Artifices and Beauty, ibid. Too deſperate a 
ien Scholar for a Country Gentleman, ibid. Her Reception 


16. of Sir Roger, ibid. whom ſhe helped to ſome 2 
2 
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the Eye of all the Country, isi. She has been the 
Death of ſeveral Foxes, 115. Sir Roger's Opinion of her 
that ſhe either deſigns to marry, or ſhe does not, 118. 

William and Betty, a ſhort Account of their Amours, N. 118. 

Wimble (Will) his Letter to Sir Roger de Coverley, N. 108. 
His Character, ibid. His Converſation with the Spectator, 
ibid, a Man of Ceremony, 119. thinks the Spectator a 
Fanatick, 126. and fears he has killed a Man, 131. 

Wine not proper to be drunk by every one that can ſwal- 
low, N. 140. 

Women, the Engliſh excel all other Nations in Beauty, N. 
81. Signs of their Improvement under the Spectator's 
Hand, 92. The real Commendation of a Woman, what, 
104 and 9g. Their Pains in all Ages to adorn the 
Outſide of their Heads, 98. More gay in their Nature 
than Men, 128, Not pleaſed with Modeſty in Men, 1 54. 
Their Ambition, 156. 

Woman's Man deſcribed, N. 156. His neceſſary Qualificati- 
ons, ibid. 


World, the preſent, a Nurſery for the next, N. 111. 


The End of the Second Volume. 


